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HOLLYWOOD'S BATTLE OF THE AGES 


§ SHADOW INDICATES NEW SIZE 


Watch the January Issue for sensational 
development in your favorite magazine 


Beginning with the January issue, NEW MOVIE 
will make its first appearance in a new larger 
form. The illustration above gives some idea 
of what the increased size will mean and we 
can assure you that the increased beauty in 
presentation of art and editorial is simply 
startling. Think of what this bigger size page 
is going to mean in photographs of your fa- 
vorite stars, in display of the writings of your 
favorite authors. Bigger page size, too, for the 
articles on fashions and food, beauty and home 


building which you tell us you enjoy so much. 


Only NEw MOVIE This Size 
The brilliant quality of NEW MOVIE'S editorial 


content, its care for a true and sympathetic 


November 30th—First On Sale Date of New Size NEW MOVIE—Watch For It! 


rather than sensational interpretation of 
Hollywood happenings and people, has given 
NEW MOVIE its exclusive position in the field. 
Now this new size will give it the added phys- 
ical distinction it deserves. It will be the only 


movie magazine of this size published. 


Color Is News Too! 


But there’s more news than size. Color is 
coming into the picture. A number of gor- 
geous two-color pages will be added which 
have the sparkle and life and drama of the 
writing. The section in rotogravure continues 
as always. This new NEW MOVIE goes on sale 
November 30th. Get your copy early! We pre- 
dict a rush for the issue. 


Jintex Is Sheer Magic For 


Faded Apparel and Home Decorations 


Use TINTEX for 
Underthings * WNegligees 


Dresses * Sweaters * Scarfs 

Stockings = Slips * Men's - 

Shirts « Blouses * Children’s 

Clothes « Curtains <« Bed 

Spreads « Drapes * Luncheon 

Sets » Doilies « Slip Covers 
AT All DRUG STORES, 


NOTION AND TOILET 
GOODS COUNTERS 


«The Easy, Inexpensive Way to Color-Smartness « 


MART women find the Tintex way is the simplest and 
most economical way to keep their wardrobe modish 

... and their home decorations like new. For at the cost 
of only a few pennies, Tintex makes faded color snap 


back to gay freshness .. . or gives fashionable new color, 
if you wish. And Tintex is so easy ... so quick! No fuss, 
or bother . .. simply “tint as you rinse.” The results are 
equal to costly professional work. 35 brilliant, long- 
lasting colors from which to choose! 


PARK & TILFORD, Distributor 


Worlds Largest Selling 


Jintex Tints & Dyes 
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The Girl on the Cover 


Our cover this month is a painting of Greta 
Garbo, and a tribute to the real Greta— 
quiet, decent, honest, loyal, gay, a good pal, 
a shrewd compaigner, a girl who came 
from a foreign land and made good; an 
actress not yet great but steadily growing, 
whose chief triumphs still lie ahead of her. 


Daniel Osher painted her for you. 
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with HERBERT MARSHALL: GEORGE BRENT 
Warner Oland «+ Jean Hersholt » Katharine Alexander 


Directed by RICHARD BOLESLAWSKI © Produced by HUNT STROMBERG 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER_ PICTURE 


This is the Garbo whose flame fires the world! This 
is the STAR who enthralls love-hungry hearts! Not 
in all her past successes whether in silent or 
talking pictures has she been so exciting on 
the screen as now in this story of a smoul- 
dering love, of high adventure, of ten- 
derness that yields tears. This is your 
Garbo, the Star of exquisite mys- 


tery and provocative romance! 
Based on the novel by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


or 
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Helen Mack mails us her contribution, 
which you read below, from the 
mail-box on the lot. 


This month, Hollywood’s younger players 


write their own column for you, personally 


*VE often had ideas on how a part should be acted in pictures and 
many actors have had ideas on how a column should be conducted. 
So I cornered Helen Mack, Richard Cromwell, Mary Carlisle, 
Rochelle Hudson and Toby Wing—told them my idea—gave them 
complete “freedom of the press’—and here ’tis just as they sent it. 
I'll admit one thing after reading these letters I’m a little scared. I 
hope none of them decides to do a column on the side—because they’re 
pretty clever writers—these five—and my vacation is only supposed to 
be temporary. 


ELEN MACK’S letter arrived first: 
DEAR HENRY: 

What would I do if your column were mine? 

Exactly as you are doing. Go off on a vacation and ask people to 
write the column for me. 

But no fooling, I would abolish the use of the phrase “‘going Holly- 
wood,” because I have found that most people thus accused have trouped 
for years before attaining success; and only then have they been able to 
acquire things they have desired for years. Many of these things, un- 
doubtedly, have been at the root of their ambition to progress. Yet 
when they gratify these long established whims, 
they frequently are unjustly accused of letting 
success turn their heads. 

I would campaign for a condition of affairs 
which would allow every new screen recruit at least 
two chances in pictures instead of the proverbial 
one. So often a player in his first picture makes a 
sorry mess of it; and promptly is dropped, despite 
the initial enthusiasm over his being signed, which 
in itself would indicate some talent. A second 
opportunity in a different type of role might well 
justify the first enthusiasm. The point has been 
proved more than once through players dropped by 
one studio being rapidly develoved into valuable 
properties by another organization. 

I would offer a bonus to anyone inventing a still 
* camera which would operate simultaneously with 
the motion picture cameras, to avoid the necessity 
later of “freezing” in the various postures of a 
scene like a pointer dog. (Please turn to page 75) 


Wide World 


Dick Cromwell 
tells Henry how it 
ought to be done, 
but he seems to 
be having trouble, 
(above) while Mary 
Carlisle, at the 
right, goes at it 
efficiently. 


Grand FUN.. Beautiful GIRLS.. Dazzling SCENES 
in EDDIE CAN TOR’S New Hit “KID MILLIONS’ 


Pardon my SECS EFT ETT YS . 
(Ann) Sothern re 442894 ¢STEREGE peices It’s Eddie! Going 


accent! 


harem-scarem in 
§ the harem! 


Eddie gets a heart 
Merman for Ethel! 


ag 


Eddie sings a look-at- 
hymn to Block and Sully 


The gorgeous Goldwyn 

Girls in a scene from 
the all-Technicolor 
ice-cream fantasy! 


Is Eddie’s face black! ® 
As he. Soes-to-town 
with ‘‘Mandy’’... %& 
Irving Berlin’s melody © 
masterpiece! : 


Y EDDIE CANTOR ~ Samuel Goldwyn’ s 
production of “KID MILLIONS’ 


= Geet: with ANN SOTHERN - ETHEL MERMAN 


t a big dame hunter! 
Cie for Bader and Pasloutons BLOCK and SULLY - THE GOLDWYN GIRLS 


Kelpas¢e¢d. thre UNLETED AiR TESTS 
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LL ig more or less quiet on 
the Western Front this 
month. Cupid is reasonably 
busy and Death seems to be 

taking another holiday after several 
months of tragic activity. 

The biggest surprise (to us) was 
the romantic elopement of Heather 
Angel and Ralph Forbes. 

Off to Yuma they did go and the 
knot was tied before anyone was the 
wiser, 


EMO sat down for an old- 

fashioned chat with May Rob- 
son, on the “Orchids and Onions” 
set, the other day. 

It’s a joy to talk to that blessed 
old trouper for she’s as full of amus- 
ing personal anecdotes as Mae West 
is of curves. And that’s something! 

This time, May’s piece de resis- 
tance was an incident that occurred 
when she and Lionel Barrymore 
crossed paths on their separate per- 
sonal appearance tours, some time 
ago. 

It seems that Lionel had expected 
to play but two shows a day, and, 
when the management informed him 
that the ante had been raised to 
four-a-day and five on Sunday... 
well, the way Miss Robson imitated 
the gentlemants andignation, with 
Barrymore gestures, was something 


that put the whole set in stitches! 

Even Carole Lombard, who was 
suffering from a recurrent attack of 
malaria, contracted in Honolulu, for- 
got high temperature and general 
discomfort long enough to join in 
the hilarity! 


Carl Brisson 
put on one of 
his famous Da- 
nish feeds the 
other night, and 
the assembled 
guests had to 
be taken home 
on a truck! 

At eight 
o’clock, they sat down to the first 
course. At nine, they were well into 
the seventh. At ten, the sixteenth 
course came around, with most of 
the company reaching feebly over a 
rapidly swelling tummy for the 
tasty Danish dainties; and by mid- 
night, W. C. Fields, who had the 
thing pretty well whipped up until 
then, fell off his chair from sheer 
exhaustion! 

Being conservative, we’d say there 
were at least twenty-seven rounds 
of the kind of food you just can’t 
resist, with not one repeat! 

Gastronomically speaking, the 
Danes can certainly take it! 


Since breaking her ankle, Jean 
Harlow has been doing plenty of en- 
tertainng at home, just to keep the 
days and nights from dragging until 
she can be up and around again. 

The ankle was broken when she 
turned around too suddenly to wave 
to a press agent. 

Let that be a lesson to you, Jean. 
They'll get you every time ! 


Clark Gable has turned his back 
on Hollywood in favor of making life 
a thing of chance for the pret-ty 
lit-tle deers that frolic about among 


the trees ... They-ah .. . they-ah 
. and they-ah! 
e 

Everybody on the “Dangerous 


Corner” set is thrilled silly, and all 
because the studio cat took it wpon 
herself to preview a batch of kit- 
tens on that particular stage! 

All you meanies who have been 
dunking your feline offspring in the 
lake three times and pulling ’em out 
twice might just as well know that 
it’s much worse luck than walking 
under a ladder, or spilling salt! 

Baby cats have their place in the 
world ... and, if the place happens 
to be right in the middle of a sound 
stage ... well, hallelujah, brother 

. everything’s gonna be all right! 
(Please turn.to page 10) 


Dougiass Montgomery and June Lang worked in 


in the Air," 
Judith Wood just dropped in to say hello. 


James Gleason directed the dialogue, and 
That sets the 


Ned Sparks 

about something. 

DeMille takes John, Richard 

and Katherine out to the air- 
port for the races. 


skeptical 
(Right) Cecil 


seems 


“Music 


scene. The mystery is—who told that really funny joke? 


— ABOUT THE MOVIE FOLK YOU KNOW 
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1934 


It gives-us more pleasure to print this picture than we. can say. 


Nation,” years ago, Henry B. Walthall gave a performance which endeared him to every man, woman and 


As the Little Colonel in “The Birth of a 


child in America. Then—years of eclipse, years of neglect and heartbreak. He played a small bit, that 
of a theater doorman, in ‘42nd Street.” Then, in “Viva Villa,” came the miracle. He was singled out 


instantly. Now all the movie producers shower him with fine parts and he is again up with the leaders. 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Marjorie Gateson, that swell 
character actress, always cuts her 
own hair. 


“Maybe youve seen Gus Sonnen- 
berg execute a ‘scissors hold’,’ she 
says, “but, until you've seen me pull 
a ‘half-Nelson’ on my back hair... 
you haven't seen anything!” 


AyRlAN my AHERNES. 


MOVING VA N$, 


ITH the possible exception of 

Mary Boland, Brian Ahearne is 
probably the most restless soul in our 
midst. 

For, while Mary has her piano moved 
about three times a week, Brian moves 
everything he owns, from one apart- 
ment to another, on an average of 
twice a month. 

Whenever Brian sees a moving van, 
it’s like the smell of powder to a war 
horse. The only solution is for the lad 
to buy and set up housekeeping on 
wheels, for convenience! 

@ 


The romance between Sally Blane 
and Hugh Williams has hit a new 
high for the month, and at the mo- 
ment, Lyle Talbot is consoling him- 
self with pretty Peggy Waters. 

At Gene Raymond's birthday 
party, several weeks ago, Lyle was 
concentrating his romantic atten- 


tions on Genevieve Tobin. And 
doing right well, too. 

The two of them posed on a settee 
for a squad of cameramen, and 
looked too, too enthralled about it 
all. When we yelled: “Don’t you get 
enough of that during working 
hours?”, Lyle cuddled Genevieve 
against his manly chest and said: 
“Not of this!” 

So, last week it was Tobin. This 
week, it’s Peggy Waters. Next week 

. . but having busted our crystal 
ball, we'll just have to wait and see! 


ACATIONING with his parents in 

Panama, Jackie Cooper decided to 
investigate the rumor that bananas 
grow, upside down,.on tall trees. 

Not wanting him to go alone, Mama 
trekked along, with a pair of native 
guides, into the dense jungle. All was 
well until they got lost and, to make 
matters worse, caught in a furious 
tropical storm. 

It was pretty terrifying, but Jackie 
took it like a man, comforted his un- 
easy mother, and got a close-up view of 
bananas, au naturel. 


Director John Stahl got pretty 
excited on the “Imitation of Life” 
set, when an extra man misunder- 
stood his direction. 

After three none-too-clear ex- 
planations, Stahl threw his hands in 
the air and turned loose his 
opinion of “anybody who couldn’t 
understand plain English!” Well, 
sir . . . surprisingly enough, the 
extra re-doubled, called a few well 
pointed shots, and in no time at all, 
the air was blue as Bing Crosby’s 
voice! 

At the height of the warfare, Carl 
Laemmle, Junior, walked over to 
Claudette Colbert and put his hands 
over the lady’s ears. 


“Please ... don’t!” Claudette pro- 
tested. “] * don’t get in on these 
things very often and I wouldn’t 
like to miss it!” 

It’s things like these that break 
the monotony of movie making. 

@ 


Ralph Bellamy had a fine time 
trying to prove to passport officials 
that he really had been born, once 
upon a time! 

Just standing there before them 
and saying so didn’t convince the 
powers-that-be one iota. Ralph had 
to have papers to prove the fact, or 
else . . 

So-00-0, with his mother far away 
on a vacation, he frantically long- 
distanced the town where he was 
born, with the vague hope that per- 
haps the doctor who officiated at the 
“heiring” might still be alive and 
able to remember. 

Luck was with him. The doctor 
was located and kindly rushed the 
necessary certificate through in time 
for Ralph to make a running jump 
aboard the out-going steamer. 

If Ralph ever had the opportunity 
to do it over again, he'll attend to 
his own checking in, personally, and 
stow the cancelled receipt inside his 
little flannel shirtie! 

e 


ATCHING 

Dick Crom- 
well astride a 
sleek Arabian 
pony, in “The 
Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer,” it struck 
us that there was 
something un- 
usual about the 
stance and facial expressions of both 
Dick and the horse. Maybe we were 
wrong, but, it didn’t seem as though we 
had ever seen so much space between 
saddle and rider? 


The funniest lines in Hollywood are spoken, not on the screen, 


but by Lowell Sherman when he's directing a picture. As you 

see, he also has his own ideas as to costumes. (Below) Jimmy 

Cagney drops in to say hello to Pat O'Brien and Dick Powell and 

Director Frank Borzage on the ‘Flirtation Walk” location. They 
couldn't get him into a uniform. 

Wide World 


Allen Jenkins’ work in minor parts 

rarely goes unnoticed, to judge ~* 

from the letters we get. Here he 

is on the "Perfect Week-end” set. 
The black eye is grease-paint. 


STUDIES BANANAS—NEWEST ROMANCES 
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JACKIE 


Sty phat Ore? ¢ 


~- 


ALL THE LATEST NEWS OF STARS AND PLAYERS 


Talking with Dick, later, we asked 
him where he had learned to ride. 

“*Ride’?” he echoed. “Feller, you’re 
’way ahead of me! I’ve got to learn to 
mount first! Getting off is easy, 
though,” he admitted ruefully. “After 
I finally’ get in the saddle, all I have 
to say is “Giddap!” ... and, there I am 
... flat on my back!” 


You've got to believe this, because 
we heard it with our own ears. 

Alice White definitely turned down 
a $30,000 offer to make personal 
appearances in South America! 
That’s a lot of coin, but Alice says 
she has seen so many long-distance 
marriages go “phf-ff-ft!” that she’s 
not taking any chances with her 
husband, Cy Bartlett! 


H ENRY KING’S little daughter (and 

a honey, if there ever was one) 
didn’t want to go to bed the other 
night. 

Quoting from a new picture, Papa 
King cajoled: “Now, darling, you know 
what the night was made for, don’t 
you?” 

And the smart little three-year-old 
cracked: 

“Sure—the night was made for love!’ 


Two raccoons, are living the “life 
of Riley,” these days, on the M-G-M 
“Sequoia” location. 

Having lost a lot of overhead and 
production time when one of the fea- 


' tured players, a deer, outgrew the 


continuity, M-G-M is taking every 
precaution to see to it that nothing 
slips up elsewhere. 

Consequently, the coons are re- 
ceiving every consideration, in the 
way of steam-heated boudoirs, extra 
special diets, and stuff, to keep them 
from pulling any temperamental 


wing-dings until the picture is in 
the bag. 


George Raft’s eyes are so badly 
blistered from the make-up require- 
ments of “Limehouse Nights’ that 
the doctors have refused to be re- 
sponsible for consequences if he is 
allowed to work more than two days 
at a stretch. 

Fred Keating, too, has been a 
martyr to the cause, working faith- 
fully, in spite of the fact that he col- 
lapsed more than once after a scene, 
in “The Captain Hates the Sea.” 

The trouble has to do with some 
vague intestinal complications that 
might be relieved by a short session 
in the hospital. But, Fred, realizing 
that the picture is miles behind 
schedule, at the moment, carries on 
valiantly, determined to stick it out 
rather than run wp any more over- 
head for the company. 


AT O’BRIEN is taking his meals 

through a glass tube since the heavy- 
weight champ of the U. S. S. Arizona 
accidentally knocked Pat’s jaw loose 
from its moorings in a fake scrap se- 
quence. 

When Pat regained consciousness, 


the bewildered champ apologized for 
the damage, saying: 
“Gee ... that’s funny! ... 


7 


hit dames harder than that! 


I usually 


MMORTALIZING Charles Laugh- 


ton, a well-known sculptor made 
a life-size figure 
of the man, to be 


exhibited at the 


World’s Fair. 


After the thing 
was finished . 
and nicely too... 


Laughton took up 
swimming and lost 
so much weight 
that the poor 
sculptor had to carve away some 
twenty pounds of clay, in order not 
to misrepresent the embonpoint gen- 
tleman! 

© 


W ETHER it’s a personal issue, or 

just studio tactics, we wouldn’t be 
knowing. But Gary Cooper declared 
he’ll sit for no more interviews. 


Miriam Hopkins got so weary of 
prowling sight-see-ers practically 
camping on her front lawn on ac- 
count of it being the old Garbo 
homestead, that, a good year ago, 
she packed up her tooth-brush and 
moved to a secluded nook, far away 
from the gaping crowd. 

The other day, she received a let- 
ter from some crank who has evi- 
dently been doing a Rip Van Winkle 
for the last dozen months. 

“T know,” it read, “the restless 
soul of Greta Garbo wants to get 
back into its own home. Why don’t 
you move out and let Greta have 
her house?” 

Nothing like keeping up with the 
times? 

(Please turn to page 12) 


These Hollywood people can do 


anything. Here's Lynne Overman, 
Paramount comic, doing an imita- 
tion of Popeye and, what's more, 
actually managing to look like him. 


Fortunately. even stars must eat. 
ever catch three of ihem at one table. 
mount commissary are Heather Angel, 
Gary Cooper. 


Wide World 


Otherwise it isn't likely we'd 

At lunch in the Para- 

Charles Laughton, and 

(Right) There seems to be some doubt as to 

who's getting the more fun out of the Barnum-Bailey-Ringling 
circus, little Carol Ann Beery or her fond papa. 


‘LAUGHTON LOSES WEIGHT—GARY GOES GARBO!! 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continued from page 11) 

ABY LeROY has joined up with 

the vacketeers ! 

The other day, he got a bit tem- 
peramental and stalled on a scene 
with Lee Tracy. Nothing would 
budge him. He wasn’t in the mood. 


And then, Lee got an idea. Duck- 


ing out, he returned with an ice 
cream cone and proceeded to nibble 
ecstatically on the frozen delicacy, 
paying no attention to the youngster. 

LeRoy took one long, yearning 
look at Tracy and his mouth began 
to water. Loudly, he proclaimed that 
he wanted one, too. 

“Nope,” Lee bit off a crunchy bit 
of the cone. “No work-ee ... no 
cone-ee!” And did it ever work? 

There’s only one catch, however. 
Now to keep the kid going, Para- 
mount is obliged to dish out cones 
whenever LeRoy takes the notion! 


On his personal appearance tour of 
the East, Leo Carrillo was invited to 
lead a Baltimore riding club in a cross- 
country canter. 

Leo was agreeable, but his western 
rearing demanded a western stock 
saddle, the like of which the puzzled 
Baltimore-ians had never seen. 


On the “Gentlemen Are Born’ set. 
Franchot Tone, in suspenders, represents 
the gentlemen. Ann Dvorak, Jean Muir 
and Margaret Lindsay represent the 


ladies, born to play bridge. 
Bert Longworth 


Frantically, scouts turned the town 
upside-down in search of the elusive 
saddle, and, just as all were about to 
give up hope, the very thing was lo- 
cated in an obscure antique shoppe! 


It gave us quite a start when we 
sneaked up on Joan Crawford and 
found her knitting tiny garments, 
on the “Chained” set, recently. 

“Ah-HA!” we yodelled. “So the 
last winter rumors of your secret 
marriage to Franchot were on the 
up-and-up ?” 

“Don’t be silly!” she advised us, 
purling three and dropping one. 
“Another friend ,has just named her 
baby after me, and am / thrilled!” 

She should be thrilled, with only 
sixteen other babies named after 
her and birthday presents to buy 
every other week in the year! Tch, 
teh... But, that’s Joan. She hasn’t 
forgotten any of her many name- 
sakes’ birthdays since the lucky kid- 
dies first saw light of day! And I 
hope I’m not putting ideas in your 
heads! 


Besides being a swell guy and a 
great actor, Edward Arnold also has 
a fine flair for cuisine! 

He and his wife were expecting 
guests for dinner, the other night, 
and, between shots, that afternoon, 
Arnold dashed out to phone the little 
woman. 

After suggesting half a dozen 


helpful hints for arranging the 
feast, he said: 

“. . and never mind about the 
hors d’ouevres. I’ll make them when 
I get home. Want anything at the 
market? ...No... no trouble at 
all...I ll be going right by 
there...” 


Incidentally, anyone will tell you 
that the Arnold dinners are really 


Wide World 


Both Clark and Mrs. Gable are keen on 

races—kiddy kar, aquaplane, pony, or what 

have you. This was a night motorcycle 

race at a stadium just outside of the city 
of Los Angeles. 


something to write home about. 
Stand back, ladies—Mrs. Arnold 
has a 99-year option on the guy! 


Gloria Swanson’s head is too big 
for her hat this week, and it’s not 
from the usual Hollywood causes. 

With the “Music in the Air” com- 
pany, Gloria had a scene in which 
at the climax of a temperamental 
outburst, she had to jerk down the 
already frayed rope of a swing to 
emphasize her final remark. 

The rope came down, all right, but 
. . . instead of following the script, 
brought the heavy iron ring along 
with it! Bong! ...and the startled 
lady hit the dust, wondering why in 
the world the sky should be so full 
of stars in the daytime! 

If it hadn’t been for the heavy 
felt hat she was wearing, Gloria 
might be going around with her 
head in a sling. As it is, she is 
sporting a super-colossal goose egg 
and a headache that was meant for 
a horse! 


F Glenda Far- 

rell’s start in 
life has any 
kind of follow- 
up, the lady’s 
existence should 
.be pretty hectic. 
The very hour 
of her scheduled 
arrival on earth, an Oklahoma cy- 
clone beat the stork around the cor- . 
ner by just about half a lap. 

And, with all the excitement, it’s 
a wonder there was anybody home 
to take her off the Big Bird’s hands! 


When a beautifully cut bottle of 
expensive toilet water arrived in 
June Knight's dressing-room, the 


Wide World 
Ernst Lubitsch, who directed it, "'dates’’ 
Katharine Hepburn for the preview of 
"The Merry Widow." Here they are, lost 
in the crowd. Doesn't Katharine look 


boyish and freckled? 


EOAN'S MYSTERIOUS KNITTING—GLORIA’S HEAD 
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THE LATEST NEWS OF STARS AND PLAYERS 


lady’s beau, Paul Ames, nearly 
wrecked the place, until June showed 
him the attached card, that read: 
“Hoping to make a warm day less 
disagreeable.” And it was signed: 
“Universal Studio” ? 

Paul is pretty jealous of his girl 
friend, so, when the lady's former 
admirer continued to send orchids, 
June called the florist and requested 
that the floral gifts be exchanged 
for roses and sent to a local hos- 
pital. 

The florist obligingly carried out 
the order, until one day, another 
orchid arrived, with an appealing 
note from the flower merchants: 

“Dear Miss Knight...” it read 

.. “You don’t have to think about 
who sent this orchid, but please wear 
it. It is the most beautiful one I 
have ever had in my shop, and the 
guy paid five dollars for it!’ 


@ day, not so long ago, we had 
lunch with Douglass Montgomery 
at Sardi’s. Doug got there first (he 
usually does) and was patiently sitting 
behind a stack of celery, awaiting our 
arrival. 
Sliding into the seat, our foot touched 
something under the table. Lifting the 
tablecloth, we peeped . . . and leaped! 


For there, under our very feet, was an 
enormous animal that looked as if it 
might be a cross between a grizzly bear 
and a mountain lion!! And it was nuz- 
zling and sniffing our Paris garters in 
a most terrifying manner! 

The big whats-it turned out to be an 
Irish wolfhound, and mild as a Jamb. 
But NEMO still has fourteen gray 
hairs in his Gable eyebrows and our 
eyeballs never did pop back into place! 

Since then, Doug’s whopping pet has 
passed on to its Great Reward and 
Doug has been obliged to move from 
his old homestead in order to escape 
the deluge of over-sized canines, do- 
nated by sympathetic fans! 


Raquel Torres and Nancy Carrol 
just missed being shark food the 
other night while making stills on a 
moonlit beach. 

For one shot, they went into the 
water, riding one of those little rub- 
ber boats that can be brought to the 
beach in a vest pocket, and big 
enough to hold two passengers when 
properly inflated. 

It was some fun, until a big wave 
knocked the wind out of their rub- 
ber schooner, and then ..,. it was 
every man for himself! 

Fortunately, Raquel is a top-notch 
swimmer and managed to battle the 
out-going tide until her new hus- 
band, Stephen Ames, and one of the 
cameramen jumped into the briny 
deep and hauled the scared gals 
ashore! 


op) ee twelve years ago, Neil 
Hamilton kissed his brand new 
bride, paid off the minister, and set out 
to prove that two can live as cheaply 
as one, with $13.19 in his pants pocket! 

Today, he has one of the loveliest 
homes in Hollywood; his baby is three 
years old; his charming wife is prettier 


than ever; and Neil says all he asks of 
life is more years of married life with 
the same woman! 


To fill in the long winter evenings, 
Otto Kruger and Ralph Morgan, to- 
gether with Austin Parker and Willy 
Pogany, have started a progressive 
chess game, 


At the end of six months, the score 
will be totalled and the losers will 
be obliged to put on a party for the 
winners and their wives; said wives 
being exiled at a bridge table in 
another room to give the boys a 
chance to work in utter silence! 


Since Marian Nixon ankled altar- 
ward with Bill Seiter, Philip Reed 
has been consoling himself with 
Genevieve Tobin. And doing right 
nicely, too, thank you. 

Phil escorted Genevieve to the 
premiere of Warners’ “Dames,” 
but the evening started off badly, on 
account of when he went to look for 
it, Phil discovered that burglars had 
carried off his pet cigarette case, 
valued at something like $400.00 
along with a dozen of his favorite 
silk pajamas! 

(Please turn to page 77) 


Another romance. 
her engagement to Mr. 


are just good friends," she says. 


Miss Shirley Temple, seenien leading woman, denies 
B. (Baby) LeRoy, dashing screen lover. “We 
(Right) Outside the stage door, all 
dressed up and waiting for the director's call, Betty Furness knits a little 
sweater for Susan Ann Gilbert, daughter of Virginia Bruce, at right. 


John Miehle 


NEIL’S $13.19 GROWS—PROGRESSIVE — 
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ramous HOLLY WOOD 


OFTEN IN THE SPOTLIGHT, THEIR NAMES 


(1) It is because Rudolph Sieber has a per- 
sonal dislike for publicity that you so seldom 
see the glamorous Marlene Dietrich pictured, 
as she is here, with her husband. (2) It is 
seldom that Sandra Shaw visits with husband 
Gary Cooper during studio hours but here 
we see them chatting informally on the set 
during the making of Garys latest picture. 
(3) Time out for a blessed event, as Mrs. 
Merian C. Cooper, delayed Dorothy Jor- 
dan's career, but we'll be seeing her again 
soon. (4) Unlike the Siebers mentioned above, 
it is the wife who has the notions about not 
letting hubby be photographed. It took a 
lavish party and much urging on the part of 
the host, Rouben Mamoulian, to get Anna 
Sten and her husband, Dr. Eugene Franke, to 
pose together. (5) After their romantic air 
dash to Yuma and a _ minister, Ralph Forbes 
and Heather Angel are at home to their 
friends. Look over to the right now. 


All. photos Wide World 
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COUPLES 


MAKE THE NEWS OF TODAY 
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And here we see more famous Hollywood 
couples! (6) Al Jolson and Mrs. Al, our own 
Ruby Keeler, getting a taste of champagne 
and the bright lights. (7) Paul Muni, with his 
hair dyed black for "Bordertown," is doing 
the same with the seldom-seen Mrs. Muni. 
(8) Nobody enjoyed the instant success of 
"One Night of Love" more than Valentine 
Parera. He happens to be the husband of 
Grace Moore, who, as you know, stars not 
only in the picture but at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. (9) Adolphe Menjou has 
been referred to as the “best dressed man 
in Hollywood." In a like manner, Verree 
Teasdale has been spoken of as "Hollywood's 
best dressed woman." So, when they were 
married at Los Angeles recently a new title 
automatically became theirs: “the best 
dressed couple in Hollywood." (10) And up 
above, at the top of the page—Hollywood 
can't decide whom it likes better, Norma 
Shearer with her charm and sweetness, or 
her gifted husband Irving Thalberg. 
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NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
pays one dollar for every 


interesting and constructive 


letter published. Address 


This department is the People’s Academy. The people whose names communications to A-Dollar- 
A > 4 for-Your-Thoughts, NEW 

h ttend th es. Their letters serve as Set 
appear here atten e movi a guide MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 


to the type of entertainment they like or dislike. These opinions Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
are their own and do not represent NEW MOVIE’S point of view. 


Father Love Given a Break! Along with the rest of a vast audi- 
ence, I had wet eyes and a suspicious 


lump in my throat when I watched Walter Connolly’s splendid portrayal 
in “When the Gods Destroy.” Here was a picture that aroused the emotion 
of even those who think their emotions are calloused. The “mother-love” 
theme has certainly been worked overtime, and sometimes the result has 
been merely mediocre and sickly sentimental. In “Whom the Gods Destroy,” 
father-love was given a break, and Walter Connolly certainly made the 
most of it. Fervor, sympathy and admirable restraint gave Mr. Connolly’s 
presentation a memorable tone. He has proved conclusively that a proper 
vehicle is the necessary foundation for the revelation of true talent.—M7s. 
Anne Albaugh, 774 Grantley Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Before Mr. Connolly left New York, Mrs. Albaugh, he had won a 

reputation as a top-notch legitimate actor. 


Actress—Personality? I read not so long ago that 
Helen Hayes bewailed the fact 


that she had no great personality or beauty. 

Why, she has more acting ability in her little finger than 
some of the other stars can ever hope to attain! 

We need both types of stars—the actress, like Helen Hayes 
and Barbara Stanwyck, and the personality, such as Garbo, 
Harlow, and Velez.—Miss M, Moss, 1924 N. 9th Street, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

A thoughtful viewpoint. 


Beauty—vs.—Brains—vs.—Funnyness! Won’ t 
somebody 


pleeze asphyxiate W. C. Fields or exterminate him in some way? 
Honestly, I think that the worst punishment I could have in 
Purgatory would be to sit through 
a ae with him in it. 
at has he done to deserve to be 
Eabatd Everett poten Lovable Heroes, while a wonderful 
als a cross tan, nas comedian like Edward Everett Hor- 
to “waste his life being ton has to waste his life being Cranky 
Cranky Husbands." Husbands? 


Ann Dvorak in Housewife" makes one reader content to be a housewife. "Dolores Del Rio holds her public, 
so let's see more of her," says another. And "Frances Dee has assurance, yet an appealing wistfulness."' 
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Beauty he assuredly has not; brains ditto 
(or else he would never appear in those awful 
pictures) and as for being funny heaven help 
the suffering audience! 

Can’t somebody DO something about it? 
—Mrs. D. E. Vito, 3791 S. Harvard Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Maybe Elsie Janis’ story next month 
will explain some things to you, Mrs. Vito. 


Screen’s Next Lover—Who? I have 
just had 


the laugh of my life over the grand descrip- 
tions of actors we all like, in “Pretty Men, - 
What Now?” Count me as a regular reader 


from now on. But I disagree emphatically with Walter Connolly 
Jack Jamison and Herb Howe. The Great gives a splendid por- 
Lover of the Future isn’t Laurel & Hardy, travaleineeW hom the 
Ine., and the good lookers are by no means Gods Destroy." 


lacking a place to go. In fact, my convictions 
are so strongly against those of your writers 
that I am prepared to back them to the extent 
of one dollar. I bet Herb and Jack that the 
sereen’s next “Great Lover” is Francis Led- 
erer, and that the film that will prove it is 
“Pursuit of Happiness.” By bringing back 
romance with fun, this film will make all the world Lederer-conscious, 
because this guy can act, which is more than can be said for many 
former good-lookers, and silent “Great Lovers.” 

You, Mr. Ed. had better hold the stakes. You can have mine for 
the asking, if any readers think as I do.—ZJill Fish, c/o Miss F. 
Hawkes, 105 N. End Road, London, N. W. 11, England. 

Better look at our “<I avers Three” Soren on page 40, Jill, 

before you clash with Herb and Jack! 


Right: George Brent 

wins kind words for 

his fine work in 
"Housewife." 


I was greatly disappointed in the pic- 
ture “Of Human Bondage.” Instead of 
being carried away by emotion. I found myself bored, and had all I 
could do to remain until the finish. 

I think Bette Davis made a very poor (Please turn to page 100) 


Of Human Bondage 


A NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE FAN WILL PRESENT THESE AWARDS 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored your vote that will count in the final decision! 


by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present twelve 
gold medals for what the readers of this magazine consider 
to be the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 
1934 in the films. Letters from our readers, carefully 
tabulated, will be the sole guides to these awards. It is 


1. BEST ALL-AROUND FEATURE PICTURE 


BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTRESS) 


BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTOR) 


BEST MUSICAL PICTURE 


BEST HUMAN INTEREST PICTURE 


BEST MYSTERY PICTURE 


When all these votes are counted at the end of the year, 
the winners will be named. Then the fan whose vote 
most closely tallies with the final compilation will be given 
a trip to New York or Hollywood to present the awards. 
The stars and producers who win the medals will be there 
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Address letters to The People’s Academy or Dollar 
Thoughts department of this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Write us what you think. Medals will be given for the 
following: 


7. BEST ROMANCE 

8. BEST COMEDY 

9. BEST SHORT REEL PICTURE 
10. BEST NEWSREEL PICTURE 
11. BEST DIRECTION 


12. BEST STORY 


\ 


in Person to receive them, wherever production schedules 
permit. All expenses to and from Hollywood or New 
York and entertainment, hotel accomodations, etc., will be 
borne by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. Cast votes 
carefully and YOU MAY WIN THIS THRILLING TRIP. 
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Starting her career in New York, 

the best Sylvia Sidney could do 

was a few shorts at Vitaphone. 
She went unnoticed. 


Is New York a_ stopping-off 
place to Hollywood and fame? 


By [HARRY N. BLAIR 


OT so long ago: Katharine Hepburn, humbly 
seeking picture work, was refused an interview 
by a production executive ‘“‘too busy” to see 
her... . . Joan Blondell, nervously going through 

a set movie test in the old Fox studio on Tenth Avenue 
. . . in which she failed miserably. .. . Jimmy Dunn 
borrowing a quarter for 
lunch against his modest 
pay check as a “bit” 
player. .. . Miriam Hop- 
kins distracted by her ap- 
parent lack of “glamour.” 
. .. Minna Gombell mak- 
ing her screen debut in 
“the worst talkie ever 
made”. .. . Charlie Star- 
rett, just breaking in, 
tossing a coin as to 
whether he would go on 
a three months’ location 
trip to the Arctic with 
the ill-fated “Viking” ex- 
pedition or take his 
chances in New York. 

These and other mem- 
ories crowd my mind as I 
look over the current crop 
of screen favorites, most 
of whom received their 
“baptism of fire” at the 
various New York studios 
before reaching Holly- 
wood and fame. 

At the time talkies were 
first coming in, Pathé 
had re-opened its old 
studio in Harlem and had 


Charles Starret flipped 
a coin. If it had come 
the other way, he would 


be dead, 
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Miriam Hopkins made her picture 

debut in a drafty old barn of a 

studio on Long Island, and they 
said she lacked glamour. 


‘A BROADWAY 


When. Katharine Hepburn first 

asked for work, a movie executive 

was "too busy to see her." She 
had to go West for fame. 


engaged the late George LeMaire to make a series of 
two-reel comedies. Striking about for something to 
help put the series over, someone had the inspiration 
of rounding up a group of shapely young girls, similar 
to Mack Sennett’s famous bathing beauties. 
Accordingly, it was arranged to stage a beauty con- 
test in connection with a Motion Picture Ball about to 
be held. The likeliest candidates were selected from a 
group of chorus girls who paraded before the judges, 
consisting of Earl Carroll, Fanny Brice and Lionel 
Atwill. Six girls were picked and the group christened 
“Pathé Pretties.” One of the girls was Evalyn Knapp. 
I was working in the Pathé publicity office at the time 
and recall LeMaire telling us 
about “‘a clever blonde” whom he 
had chosen from the crowd to 
play a bit. From then on she ad- 
vanced (Please turn to page TA) 


James Dunn, a 
mere bit player 
in the East, had 
to borrow quar- 
ters for lunches. 
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\)6Lad-i-e-s and Gentlemen! 
...Beech-Nut presents... 

a mouth-watering performance 
.. that will give the most jaded 
appetite a new thrill! Here’s 
a glorious galaxy of flavors. . 
in gum, fruit drops and mints. 
Follow the crowd and join 
the big parade. Step right up 
and say... “Beech-Nut’’! 
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Beauty Aids as fine as Science can 
produce—yet they cost only 10¢ 


HE greatest part of charm is 

personal loveliness. This is a 
fact the world’s most enchanting 
women have always known. And 
it is so easy to achieve...provid- 
ing you follow one simple rule: 
use only beauty aids of unques- 
tioned purity and quality...such 
as Faoen. 


Smart women everywhere are 
more and more learning to 
depend on Faoen Beauty Aids 
...for they know that no greater 


purity or finer quality is to be 
had at any price! 


Read the report of a famous re- 
search laboratory: 


“every Faoen product tested is as 
pure and fine as products of like ‘ 
nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.’ 


You owe it to yourself to be 
satisfied with nothing but the 
best. You can have it now...for 
10¢...in Faoen Beauty Aids, the 
very finest Science can produce! 


10¢ Each at F. W. Woolworth Co. Stores 


: cow CREAM : 
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PARK & TILFORD'S 


FAOEN 
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The long heralded "Chained," 
with Joan Crawford ana 
Clark Gabie, did not live up 
to expectations. Joan's situa- 
tion is a serious one. You 
. 1 
simply can't make the same 
kind of pictures over and over 
: ' 
again and have them all turn 
out well; and yet her fans 
won't let her change. ‘'For- 
saking All Others,” now in 
production, will mark a crisis 
in Joan's effervescent career. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE’S 


ALLERY of STARS 
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Elmer Fryer 


- «+ A NEW FACE. Maxine Doyle appears with Joe E. 
Brown in “Six Day Bike Rider.” Irish, from San Fran- 
cisco, she went to New York to appear in a play which 
failed. From a stock company in Washington, D. C., she 
went home to California for a vacation and got a contract. 
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Ernest A. Bachrach 
AND AN OLD FRIEND. John Boles is like Win- 
ter and Summer—he goes on year after year, 
dropping out of sight for a while and then popping 
up again, bright and smiling. Now he’s: singing 
with Gloria Swanson in “Music in the Air.” 
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Clarence 8. Bulk 
..--A DASHING LADY. So convincing are Helen 
Hayes’ superb characterizations on the screen that 
it’s easy to forget she’s also an ultra-modern, ultra- 
fashionable young woman, as you see her here. 
Her latest is “What Every Woman Knows.” 
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AND A DEBONAIR GENTLEMAN. A producer once told 
Neil Hamilton that, if he could only get over his modesty 
and shyness, he would be one of the screen’s leading stars. 
Never a star, but always a featured player, Neil is still mod- 
est, and roles keep coming—now one in “By Your Leave.” 
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YOUNG LOVE IN COSTUME Kent Douglass has changed his name back to his real one, 
Douglass Montgomery. June Vlasek has changed hers to a stage name, June Lang. It 
sounds complicated, but the important thing is that they’re together in Fox’s “Music in 
the Air,” playing in support of the redoubtable John Boles and Gloria Swanson. 
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Russell Ball 
AND YOUNG LOVE WITHOUT Jean Parker and James Dunn face each other as a new 
romantic screen team in “Have a Heart,” Jean’s first starring picture for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. The speed with which Jean rose to stardom was a Hollywood sensation. Jimmy’s 
luck had been bad until “Stand Up and Cheer” gave him a fresh and promising start. 
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Virgil Apger 
® No wonder Robert Montgomery is a good actor! They 
don’t seem to write scenarios fast enough for him. In 
“Forsaking All Others,” you'll see him teamed once 

more with Joan Crawford. 
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na by Ermest A. Bachrach 
@ (Above) Since Bette Davis made such a hit 
in “Of Human Bondage” Warners have been 
up to their ears in scripts to find a suitable one 


for her. “Border Town” was the choice. 
Photos of Bette Davia by Elmer Fryer 


@ (Below) Katharine Hepburn seems all agog 
about something. She’s probably thrilled about 
playing “Babbie,” the Gypsy girl, in Barrie’s 
well-beloved play, “The Little Minister.” 
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®@ (Above) Carl Brisson was such a sensation 
in dear ol’ Lunnon, that Elinor Glyn engaged 
him to play in her first British talking pic- 
ture. “All the King’s Horses” is his next. 
Photo of Carl Brisson by Eugene Robert Richee 
© (Below) Anna May Wong is one young lady 
in Hollywood who doesn’t have to resort to 
drastic measures to achieve that Oriental look. 
“Limehouse Nights” is her next picture. 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 
© We've seldom seen Otto Kruger smile so broadly. He 
must have been thinking of that vacation he would take 
after finishing “Chained.” The studio hasn’t decided on 
his next, but Otto can smile any old day, with his record. 
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® Top: Crinolines and cavaliers aboard an old Mississippi side-wheeler; 
a spectacle of true Ziegfeld lavishness. Lower left: Eddie Cantor, Ann 
Sothern, George Murphy and Ethel Merman with the Goldwyn Girls as 
modern minstrels. Lower right: The villain, in a rollicking scene, sells 
Eddie Cantor on the idea of his own murder, typical Ziegfeld comedy. 
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With glorified girls in spectacular costumes, Flo 
Ziegfeld’s “Follies” dazzled Broadway for years. 
Do these pictures mean that Hollywood’s Samuel 


Goldwyn is now taking Ziegfeld’s place? 


feb 


@Top right: Ann Sothern and George Murphy sing 
“Your Head on My Shoulder.” Below: With the ever 
present girls, Fray and Braggiotti, famous piano team, 
swing into the Melody Shop number. Lower left: New 
Glorious Girls for this fifth annual musical comedy— 
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back row, left to right, Betty Joy Hayward, Charlotte 
Russell, Janice Jarratt, Helen Wood, Irene Bentley; 
front row, Gail Goodson and Virginia Reid. Lower 
right: Still more girls. Lower right (immediately 
above): Eddie, always in hot water. 
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Joan Crawford, 26 Greta Garbo, 28 Janet Gaynor, 28 


Carole Lombard, 25 Lupe Velez, 24 Ruby Keeler, 25 


Youth; a conflict which is as romantic as Waterloo, as tragic as Gettysburg, 
and as thrilling as the Argonne. 

Old age arrives early in Hollywood, with many screen luminaries con- 
sidered to have passed middle-age after their 35th birthday. Warner Baxter and 
other “old men” of the movies are paid fabulous sums because they are romantic 
and actresses like Loretta Young become wealthy because they are beautiful. But 
the May Robsons, who can offer neither romance nor youthful beauty, succeed 
through sheer dramatic ability, while the Jackie Coopers and other male young- 
sters collect fortunes by playing on the heart-strings of a sentimental movie public. 
Youth and old age engage in conflict on the Hollywood battle-field, with riches 
and fame the prize for the victor. 

There is no age rule in the film capital, although it is paradise for most “old 
men” and heaven for most young women. But there are many very high salaried 
women stars of long past 35, and some of the most expensive males are under the 
accepted middle-age of screenland. And whether their income tax is enough to 
interest Uncle Sam or not, the age is the thing in Hollywood. Youth is a trump 
card for the Jean Harlows and Joan Crawfords, but talented young men find their 
age a joker. Age before youth is the requisite for most leading men in movies, 


[eee is a battle going on right now in Hollywood between Old Age and 


Ralph Bellamy, 29 Doug Montgomery, 25 Doug Fairbanks, Jr., 27 Ramon Novarro, 29 
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d's BATTLE 
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Diana 


Wynyard, 28 


Richard 


Cromwell, 24 


OF THE A ny 20H 8 


Gloria Swanson, 36 


May Billie Burke, 49 Marion Davies, 34 Marjorie Rambeau, 45 
Robson, 66 


and the producers know what they want for a public which knows what it wants. 

The conflict of the Dick Powells and Douglass Montgomerys against the Ron- 
ald Colmans and John Barrymores is like every other in Hollywood. It is a ‘fight 
of young men with enthusiasm and vitality against the screen popularity and 
experience of established favorites. Youthful: males who succeed have much more 
of an obstacle than girls of the same age and not much psychology is needed to 
understand why most feminine admirers prefer a secret screen romance with 
suave sophisticates like Clive Brook to wide-eyed boys like David. Manners. 

Forty is a grand old age to the Leslie Howards and life is just beginning for 
dozens of other debonair gentlemen who are using their worldliness and back- 
ground of two score years or more to beguile the fancy of the feminine movie 
fan. Lanny Ross and Lew Ayres and a host of gther young men are putting up a 
stirring battle but, without the maturity of Alan Dinehart and Edmund Lowe, 
the odds are pretty long. The movie fan standing on the side-lines lends such a 
hand of favoritism to the gentlemen of middle-age, that the youngster who makes 
good deserves something more than a pat on the back. 

The loves and romance of women beyond 35 or 40 do not interest the people 
who drop their hard-earned silver on box-office counters and this makes all the 
more notable the triumphs of such women as the late Marie Dressler, Alison Skip- 


Robert 


Montgomery, 30 Bing Crosby, 30 Clark Gable, 33 Cary Grant, 30 Gary Cooper, 33 
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Will Rogers, 55 


Douglas Fairbanks, 50 


Charles 
Chaplin, 45 
worth, and May Robson. Years 


are a distinct handicap to these 
women and others who have fought 
their way back to stardom, but 
superior acting and strong person- 
alities have won out. Edna May 
Oliver and Polly Moran know a dif- 
ferent kind of a struggle for movie 
fame than youngsters like Pat Pat- 
terson and Ann Sothern. With the 
mature women, it is a fight of the 
supreme actress, while with the 
youngsters it more or less sim- 
mers down simply to a fight of 
beauty plus just enough acting ability for their age. 

Conflict becomes the hottest between the people near- 
est the line of middle-age, with the women stars just 
reaching 35 fighting to keep back the challenges of 
fast-moving youngsters; and with the male stars of 
past 35 fighting hard to keep back the inroads of the 
male stars just arriving at complete screen maturity. 

The battle of the women in their Fifties and Sixties 
has been a spectacular chapter in recent movie history. 
intelligent interpretation of roles and a careful study 
of each characterization in the light of a life-long 
experience has resulted in the popularity and success 
of such stars as Alison Skipworth. Quite different, the 
Adolphe Menjous who need only be themselves to set 
every feminine heart in the audience pit-a-pattering! 
Miss Skipworth makes her appearance in a film and 
must. act her way into the sympathy of the audience; 
suave Mr. Menjou walks across the screen and the 
audience is at his feet. This thrusting of popularity 
and sympathy upon the mature male is something which 
only emphasizes the task which is that of the women 
in late middle-age. 

On the fringe of the Hollywood battlefield, and not 
very long out of their ’teens, are numerous young men 
like Tom Brown, Riehard Cromwell, and Lew Ayres, 
all of whom have shown enough to presage coming im- 
portance. The samé amount of success by a Jean 
Parker or an Anita Louise usually means stardom and 
fame right away. The young males are not so lucky 
as their youthful sisters of the screen, and just as the 
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Adolphe Menjou, 44 


Ronald Colman, 43 


GRE STS 


Harold Jimmy Durante, 41 
Lloyd, 41 


Alison Skipworths have to pile one 
good performance on top of an- 
other, so with the young men. 
There is also something similar in 
the lucky position which both 
young women and “old men” find 
themselves in the cinema conflict 
of the ages. 

The old men of the movies are 
not entirely indebted to their femi- 
nine fans for success. Mr. Average 
Fan, who may be in his thirties or 
forties, positively will not go to 
movies which specialize in 25-year- 
old Don Juans with Adonis physiques who play the 
roles of corporation president and desert sheik witb 
equal dexterity. When old John Q. Public hies him- 
self to the neighborhood movie house on Tuesday and 
Saturday nights, he wants to see the man he believes 
himself to be . . . forty years old, tall and erect, gray 
sprinkled hair, sleek black mustache, well tailored, and 
with an uncanny ability to solve the most complicated 


affairs of heart ... Old John “Q.” wants to see a Wil- — 


liam Powell, or a Ricardo Cortez, or a Jack Holt. 
The era of realism which has grown so noticeably 
in the movies is responsible for the type of casting 


which places mature men in roles of bank presidents, 


railroad directors, and big business magnates. A few 
years back, when the whole country went haywire over 
the stock market, twenty-year-olds sitting in bank 
presidencies were not uncommon. The movies followed 
suit and dozens were produced with very young men 
performing financial miracles. The return of the coun- 
try to normalcy has brought with it a return to more 
believable and intelligent casting. Such a change has 
proved rather rough on ambitious youngsters like 
Buster Crabbe and Billy Bakewell, but from the point 
of view of the producers, making young fellows play 
second fiddle to actors of the Wallace Beery-Lewis Stone 
type means more worth while pictures, 

Under 35, there are few men on the screen who can 
appear believable in the popular and frequent man-of- 
the-world roles. Probably Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. is 
the only actor in his twenties (Please turn to page 86) 
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Lovely Ann Sothern chuckles as she tells how she 
“put one over” on the astute Sam Goldwyn 


By RAMON ROMERO 


Sothern began. “And all the newspapers have 

printed the story by this time. But you know, I 

was thinking it would be fun if we could know all 
the stories that lie behind all those thousands of casual 
headlines and production announcements that we read 
in the papers every day. 

“What made you say that?” I asked. ‘“You’re begin- 
ning to talk like a writer. You’re not thinking of 
changing your profession by any chance?” 

“No,” and her eyes twinkled as she drawled the one 
syllable. “I was just thinking of the little story behind 
my headline—this headline that I was to be Eddie 
Cantor’s new leading woman in “Kid Millions.” My 
fans all over the country read it and accepted it as just 
another step up the ladder of fame for me—but they 
will never know the despair, the heartaches that it was 
born of—and what is stranger still, they will never 
know the big joke it has turned into.” 

“When I went to Mr. Goldwyn’s office to get my 
script,” she continued, “it was the first time Mr. Gold- 


Re been signed for the new Cantor picture,’ Ann 
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IOUS SPITE 


~~, 


Sam Goldwynborrowed 

Ann for a choice role 

with Eddie Cantor in 
"Kid Millions." 


wyn and I had met in five years. When we faced each 
other across the vastness of the magnificent desk in 
his office it was a moment of satisfaction for which I 
have waited five times three hundred and sixty-five 
days; add one for leap year, and figure it out for 
yourself.” 

“Go on,” I managed to gasp, “I don’t like continued 
stories.” \ 

“T made a threat, call it a promise if you like, to 
Samuel Goldwyn, when we parted those many years ago. 
Now its come true. Like a seed, it has grown overnight 
into the full bloom of realization. I thought I should 
cry with joy when it would happen, if it ever did. And 
now it has.” 

“When it happened, instead of crying I wanted to 
laugh—I. wanted to laugh as one laughs at a good joke; 
heartily, happily, boisterously, (Please turn to page 81) 
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“HAT sounds swell!” said 
the first gentleman of the 
London theater when I 
ordered chicken salad and 

beer for lunch. I had been 
polishing up my cawnts and 
shawnts preparatory to speak- 
ing his own language. To have 
my own pet, my indispensable 
and overworked “swell’’ socked 
across the table in a Mayfair 
wrapping came as a distinct surprise. Mr. Laughton, I 
may add, is a human grab-bag of surprises when it 
comes to delivering prize packets of humor, theory and 
personality. We had met before, when he was with 
C. B. DeMille shrugging off his magnificent characteri- 
zation of Nero in “The Sign of the Cross.” Since that 
time he has been consistently playing upon the chords 
of public acclaim with ail the dexterity he displayed on 
Nero’s harp. 

Success is no new experience for laudation-laden 
Laughton, who is still young enough to be the son of 
most of the characters he makes live and leer. He was 
already the rage of London when the talkies arrived 
scattering perfect profiles to the four winds and gather- 
ing unusual personalities from all over the world. 
With the realization that “As a man thinketh so is he” 
in the camera lens, London’s Laughton came into his 
own niche. So far he has it pretty much to himself, 
which is just as well considering his pleasing plump- 
ness. He’s an intriguing lad—Little Jack Horner, who 
is apt to stick in his thumb and pull out a hand grenade 
when you are expecting the traditional plum. He does 
not cry “What a bright boy am I” but one feels that 
he has a pretty well-founded suspicion of his being a 
perfect proof that mind can triumph over matter even 
in these supposedly moronic times. 

He had very little time for lunch. It was served in 
his dressing-rooms—he in his costume and make-up of 


Above, Charles. At the right, Buster, 
with his wife, Elsa Lanchester. And 
on the opposite page: a recent stu- 
dio portrait, made during the filming 
of "The Barretts of Wimpole Street." 
You will see Mr. Laughton next in 
"Ruggles of Red Gap." 
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He’s “Charles” to you— 
“Buster” to his wife—and 


a truly great actor to 


ELSIE JANIS 


r. Laughton of London 


Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street, 
I in a two-ninety-five cotton 
creation and a state of great ex- 
citement. You would think that 
after so many years in public 
life, meeting the great, the near 
great and the mobs which pur- 
sue them, I would be celebrity 
“broken,” but an opportunity to 
establish friendly relations with 
one of my favorites finds me 
well at the head of the lion-hunting cavaleade and 
thrilling with expectations. Laughton was looking like 
Mr. Barrett, but he was thinking like “Buster” (his 
most appropriate nickname) and therefore even with 
the silvered hair and face fittings he still looked like 
Little Jack Horner. Later, on the set, I watched the 
same face change to a moon of elderly viciousness as 
the brain behind it juggled deftly the unpleasant ideas 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s papa. 

I can’t keep on calling him London’s Laughton be- 
cause a large slice of him and his heart now belongs to 
America. I saw more of the Buster side anyway, so 
despite the fact that the sound rights of the pet name 
undoubtedly belong to the charming Mrs. Laughton I 
shall risk a few Busters. It is the little boy quality of 
this really great actor which impresses and fascinates. 

He turned it on me with a barrage of questions. I 
found myself being interviewed and loving it. We dis- 
cussed our mutually dear London audiences. He com- 
plimented me by saying that I understood them better 
than any American he had met. I suggested that it 
was probably because I loved them more than anyone 
he could meet, American or British. I talked of his 
terrific success in “The Man with the Red Hair” which 


made him the rage of London several years ago, and - 


of how I had not gone to see him because I, being 
strictly for streamline heroes in those days, had not 
found his photographs (Please turn to page 82) 
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Thousands of questions about 
it pour into the younger stars. 


But here are the reactions of 


e 
Above: May Robson was of- the older—and wiser—stars! 
fered a choice between love 
and a career, as a girl, and 
chose a career. Would she do 
it again today? Right: Henri- 
etta Crosman’'s opinion is given 
without mincing words. "Love 
in the twenties is too feeble 
and faltering a flame to be the 
real thing,’ she says tersely. 


By JACK JAMISON 


T my age,” says Alison Skipworth, “love is a 
confounded nuisance.” Louise Dresser is 
quick to retort, “Love is everything.” 

Such is the sentiment of two of the more © 
mature actresses in Hollywood. 

Yet, most of the mail that reaches the movie 
capitol, letters that ask, “What shall I do?” are 
addressed to the younger stars—Garbo, Crawford and 
Gaynor. , 

Why? 

In a way, it’s natural. Joan and Garbo and Janet are 
so beautiful, so attractive, that somehow we feel that 
they must know the answer. 

Yet, in another way, why should they? 

If we need a doctor, a lawyer, or a banker, we don’t 
necessarily go to the youngest we can find, do we? No— 
we seek the man of experience in medicine, law or bank- 
ing. We appreciate his long experience. 

At the very least, these actresses who have reached 
the half-way mark, then, should be better able than the 
younger ones to guide us. 

And yet, some of the things they say—as Alison Skip- 
worth, “Love is a confounded nuisance,” and Louise 
Dresser, “Love is everything,” are startling. 

Let’s see what some of the others have to say: 

Henrietta Crosman’s long years on the stage and 
screen are rivaled by equally long years as a 
wife and mother. “I know this,” she says. 
“I know that on the stage no boy of twenty- 
one or so can give a convincing performance 
as a lover. Girls are more worldly-wise than 
boys, so some of them are capable of credit- 
able love scenes, but, for all that, most of the 


Above, left: We think 
of Polly Moran as a 
comedienne, but her 
philosophy of love re- 


veals a woman deeply actresses who have made a great success as 
wounded and bitter. Shakespeare’s ‘Juliet’, the most romantic of 
all characters, have been in their thirties and 
forties and even beyond.” 
Above, right: But to What does that mean? Applying these 
the sweet Louise Dres- stage truths to real life, Henrietta sees love 
ser love is the answer as an emotion of such depth and intensity 
to the whole riddle of that only a mature person can appreciate it 
life—more, life itself. and understand it. 


“Love, for anyone in the twenties, is too 

i feeble and faltering a flame to be the real 

Left: And gruff, jo- thing, although it may feel real enough to 
‘ek eet Srewect the youngsters involved. Drummond spoke 
ma Narcai Rake Halk wisely when he said, ‘Love is all,’ yes—but 
don’t confuse love with passion. Love is 


in th + her ti 
‘ nny life. anaes sacred; truly a (Please turn to page 103) 
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NEW MOVIES 
Hollywood Fashions 


@ Gertrude Michael 
Paramount player in 
Menace’, wears a 
silver muskrat coat 


lined with beige tweed. 


and white 
ble worn 
ick, in her 
picture, 


ON THE SIDELINES OF COLD WEATHER SPORTS 
8 
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@ Kitty Carlisle, Paramount play- © @ Here is Adrienne Ames, whose last picture was ''Gigo- 


er in "Here Is My Heart," wears lette,"" in a new style two-piece frock, consisting of a 
a black velvet evening gown simply made blouse of striped beige-and-black velvet and 
trimmed with ermine in the new a skirt of plain black velvet. Fox fur, a forward-tilted 
off-the-shoe length. Kitty also black velvet beret, black leather purse and suede gloves 
wears a new "Don Juan’ hat. complete this distinguished afternoon costume. 


BLACK COMES BACK IN 
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@ Here is an inspiration for the girl who likes to take @ Claire Trevor, Fox Film fea- 
her black with a dash of color—Adrienne Ames, wearing tured player, wearing a black 
a simply designed frock of black wool, trimmed with deep chiffon velvet dress- trimmed 
collar and narrow cuffs made of striking green and white with tiny white feather birds; a 
plaid taffeta. The wide belt fastened with metal clips short cape and an ermine .muff 
accentuates Adrienne's slender waist. complete the costume. 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 
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Paramount Productions, Inc. Paramount Productions, Inc. 


@ A smart new neckline gives distinction to this black @ Here is Sharon Lynn wearing a more formal afternoon 
and white knitted sports costume worn by Gail Patrick, suit of dark green wool, richly trimmed with deep collar 
Paramount player in ''Wagon Wheels." These two-piece and gauntlet cuffs of mink, a blouse made of a new metal- 
knitted outfits are highly favored by well dressed women _ lic cloth in green and gold plaid, and a pleated beret of 
in Hollywood who also endorse the new high-crowned matching green velvet. Miss Lynn appears in Paramount's 


sp nen 


fedora hat, shown here in black felt. picture, "Enter Madame," with Elissa Landi. 
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OVER 
HOLLYWOOD 


ACKETEERS! Each year, it seems, a fresh crop descends 
on Hollywood like a plague of locusts, to bilk and gouge 
their way to small fortunes before the long arm of the law 
reaches out and puts them in their place—behind the bars. 

True, many have been driven from the habitat of the screen 
folk, thanks to the watchful eye of the Motion Picture Producers 


and Distributors Association, which acts as a big brother to these _ 


frolicsome mimes. But, it doesn’t necessarily follow that the in- 


sidious scheming of the glib-tongued gentry has been curbed. It - 


may persist long after you and I have left this vale of tears. 
That these malpractises have been severely minimized is a source 
of great comfort and satisfaction to the stars and a great credit 
to the organization over which Will Hays presides. 

The annual toll of these ill-gotten gains runs into a staggering 
sum. It is a matter of court record that a prototype of Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford gathered unto himself $750,000 in a stock 
promotion scheme. His project was a school to shape the careers: 
of those with a bent for acting, directing or writing. But here’s 
where he stubbed his toe. He identified himself as a talent scout 
for a major studio and duly accredited representative of several 


others and therefore in a position to guarantee jobs to graduates. 


The highly ornate stock certificates were going like hot cakes at 
a lumber camp when a small town newspaper editor ‘“‘smelled a 
rat.” The promoter crossed the state line just two jumps ahead 
of the sheriff but later was rounded up with his crew of fast 
talkers and “jugged.” 

Of course the whole thing was a palpable fake. In the first 
place, no studio maintains or recognizes any school other than 
those studio-connected and located on the premises. Then again, 
talent scouts, what few there are, rarely look to schools for future 


‘Gables or Garbos. Most of their waking hours are spent in legiti- 


mate theaters. 

However, the conclusion shouldn’t be too hastily drawn that 
there are no authentic schools or studios polishing up talent for 
screen work. In Hollywood alone are to be found a score or more 
of reputable instructors. Clark Gable, Lupe Velez, Bruce Cabot, 
Toby Wing and many another in the higher bracket owe their 
success, in part, to the tutorship of Josephine Dillon, who, inci- 
dentally, was the first Mrs. Gable. Those who enroll in her 
classes are promised only instruction. The fake schools promise 
jobs. There you have the difference between the two. 

Then there is the illegitimate offspring of Dame Cinema, the 
scenario racket. If the embryonic Fannie Hurst should see the 
thing through to the bitter end she will have spent in excess of 
$100 for the triumphant satisfaction of knowing that her manu- 
script is now ready for presentation at the court of the mighty. 

Her chance of ever seeing that story flicker on the screen was 
exactly nil from the start. With few exceptions screen plays are 
bought only from established agents and story brokers. 
For an unknown author to mail an unpublished story to 
a studio head is much akin to waving a red flag at a bull. 
In large letters on the face of the envelope he 
sees the word, plagiarism. (Please turn to page 72) 
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English Gentleman—American He-Man—Latin Lover. Yet 
figures prove that they are audience sweethearts of 
more movie-going maidens than any others. Why, 


since they are so different? 


Howard are audience sweethearts of more 

movie-going maidens than any other tailored 

trio on the Hollywood lots. Don’t argue with 

me about Robert Montgomery or Fredric March. I’m 

citing box-office information straight from the auditors’ 

statements. It is a fact that most feminine movie- 
money is spent on the aforementioned threesome. 

More curious, indeed astonishing, is the. fact that 

all three are so widely contrasted in type and personal- 

ity. Here are the great screen lovers you girls rave 


Cie GABLE, Ramon Novarro and Leslie 
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This story tells you 


about, so it must be true. Yet each bears about as 
much relation to the other as a slice of ham to a filet 
mignon. Where is the distinct singular preference of 
yesteryear? 

I mean, of course, the old days of the one-star sys- 
tem when Valentino—alone—caressed a harem that 
was nationwide. Before Rudolph-the-Only, Billy Ander- 
son with his wagon-tongue sinews rallied you gals (who 
are wives and mothers now) to his manly chest in a 
voting strength that would re-elect Hoover. I repeat— 
it is astonishing that the country’s feminine interest 
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should be pooled in a trio of stars whose characteris- 


tics are so dissimilar. It is also interesting. 

Why is it you girls go for this trio? If Freud knew 
the answer he could write a dozen more tracts. Inci- 
dentally, it always struck me as a curious thing that 
the sex-science boys, those “Peeping Toms” of con- 
temporary civilization, haven’t lined up before the key- 
holes of our picture palaces. Here is a slant at feminine 
reaction I commend also to Mr. Jung and Mr. Adler. 
Let ’em listen to the rhythm of the beat of your bosoms 
in a darkened movie theater and then tell us why you 
go ga-ga over Gable. 

I don’t mean to say, for example, that my own pref- 
erence for Mae West is a key to my love-life. Maybe 
it is, better skip it. But I do mean to say that the 
Gable-Novarro-Howard drag has a goofy tinge to it 
that gets nuttier as their box-office take grows bigger. 
What have these guys got that a literate gent in his 
early thirties, reasonably informed, attractive and a 
fairish spender, hasn’t got? There’s something screwy 
about it. I think Gable has a mole. So have I, but 
mine never got me anything but the gate. 

A month or so ago a chap I know made a play for a 
blonde, one of those big, broad pash-types, all hills and 
no valleys. He wasn’t getting anywhere with her, so, 
clowning around in his apartment one night, we cooked 
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TAREE- 


What Have They Got? 


By 
DOUGLAS GILBERT 


up a line for him. You get it—he was to go Gable 
on her. Get rough and tough. Smack her around. 
Not too tough, just enough to give her the picture 
of the Carnera in him. Like the old Gable in his 
hard-boiled Corporal role in “What Price Glory?” 
when he was hamming around in stock on the West 
Coast. Uh-huh. It was like bringing Frank Buck 
back alive. All my friend got was the air. Lads, 
you try this method on the girl friend and see what 
happens. 

No, the treat ’em rough technique has its limi- 
tations. Apparently it’s no line for an amateur. 
When Gable sinks his teeth into a role—it’s the 
business. He plays hard and fast, but not loose. 
His early training in stock, knocking around with 
the hams, when customers at the tent shows he 
toured with on the cuppa-cawfee circuits couldn’t 
be frisked for a dime a dozen. . . . Well, this sort 
of thing, this experience, brings you face to face 
with a bitterness that leaves an indelible mark. 
Usually, and it is certainly true in Gable’s screen 
history, the experience is all to the good. For out 
of suffering comes fortitude; and out of bitterness, 
if one survives at all, comes tenderness. Is this the 
answer to Gable? That having been down himself 
he’s now for the chap less fortunate? 

The chap who also would be doing all right if 
he could get just one chance to click? 

Maybe so. There is, as a man looks at him, some- 
thing fortuitous about Gable. I mean that he 
always gives you the impression that he'll go to 
bat for you; that he won’t let you down. There 

is always this back of a Gable sock in the nose—it’s for 
cause, not effect. He doesn’t brawl for fun, but for the 
right, and the wronged; a knight in Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx. 

Unlike most of us, Gable (in his film roles, of course), 
never takes no for an answer. He’s in there swinging 
all the time. This makes his act a set-up for the women 
of today. You were ripe for Gable. You’ve gone softy. 
Don’t get me wrong. I don’t mean in the push-over 
sense. Isn’t it so that all of you are now more ro- 
mantic, more feminine, more, and I brave the risk of a 
rise out of Alexander (Adjective) Woollecott—cuddly ? 
I wouldn’t know definitely, 
but I suspect that you are. 

Maybe that’s another point 
that Gable has on us chaps 
who mean well and don’t get’ 
anywhere with you. He knows 
how you’ve changed, whereas 
the rest of us are still chas- 
ing the metallic maidens all 
of you were in the bath-tub 
gin days of the nineteen- 
twenties when men were mice _ 
and women were borderline. 
(Please turn to page 98) 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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“?’m a Movie Boob!” 


Says STU ERWIN, “and I’m 
not ashamed that my sole 
purpose on the screen is 


to make people laugh !” 


By 
DOROTHY DRAKE 
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HE very fact that there’s 
such a thing as tragedy 
in life makes comedy 


necessary,” says Stu Er- 
Win (who didn’t study logic at 
the University of California for 
nothing.) “If we had all night 
and no day, or all Winter and 
no Summer, the old world would 
be a heck of a lot less attractive 
as a building-site. 

“Everybody knows that there 
are things wrong with the old 
camping-ground. What we need 
to do is forget it, not remember 
it. That’s why we need laugh- 
ter. It helps the aching old feet 
to go on pounding the sidewalks. 
Why do doctors always laugh a 
lot? Because they see so much 
pain that a sense of humor is 
all that keeps them going along 
from day to day.” 

‘Stu has a different theory of 
Stu's son looks Comedy, too, as well as an idea 
considerably more as to why we ought to have it. 


like papa than he Among professional gunsters 
does like mama, —playwrights, humorous writ- 
the beautiful June = ers, columnists, jokesmiths, and 
Collyer. This_pic- so on—there are two reigning 


ure ct the Erwin notions as to this theory. If a 
amily was taken Aiea 
Giileraahege were ignified gentleman in a top hat 
leaving Hollywood slips on a banana peel, breaking 
for New York. eight ribs in the process, that 
is terribly, terribly funny, be- 
cause the situation itself is 
funny. That is the situation theory. The other, 
its opposite, holds that comedy is simply a trick. 
If a man wiggles his ears at you long enough, this 
school believes, or makes other funny faces, you’re 
going to split your sides laughing at him, if you 
don’t shoot him first. 

Stu disagrees violently with all of this. 

_ “Situations and humorous lines are what carry 
comedy, yes,” he agrees. “But a comedian, to me, 
is a person people naturally laugh at—and I don’t 
mean because he wiggles his ears! Just the way 
some calves are born with five legs, comedians 
are born with something inside of them that 
makes you chuckle, to my way of looking at it. 
What it is, I don’t know any more than you do. 
Nobody knows. They just have it. And from 
this it follows’—and here is where Stu bears 
down hard—“‘that a comedian’s best method is 
just to be himself, just to be natural.” 

All the trouble Stu has ever had in Hollywood, 
you see, has been brought about by this constant 
struggle of his to remain himself, to stay natural. 
He was with Paramount for a long time, and it 
was not a very happy time. 

“T asked for a release from my Paramount con- 
tract because they were shopping around for 
straight roles for me,” he says. “I don’t mean 
heavy lovers, or sex-appeal Don Juans. I just don’t 
look like that. But they did want me to do a 
more polite brand of comedy—dressed-up comedy 
roles, drawing-room stooges, that sort of thing. I 
couldn’t see it for dust. I know I’m limited to 
one kind of ‘I’m a Boob’ comedy, on the screen. 
There are plenty of polite wisecrackers if they 
want them, without making me over to fit the 
pattern.” 

When a player (Please turn to page 80) 
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Movieland FIESTA 


Hollywood comes out into the open to dine, 
to dance, and to sing—with HERB HOWE, New 


Movie’s gay caballero 


Santa Barbara— 


ANCING in the 
streets... la 
jota, jarabe, 
rumba, carioca 
. . serenaders chant- 
ing Cielito Lindo un- 
der a ripe moon... 
senoritas in mantillas 
and ruffles . . . cabal- 
leros in broad hats and 
charro pants, as try- 
ing as_ Sailors. 


° pens Fiesta YN 


and mouth— \ Santa Barbara holding, 
both! ) . in all its Latin splen- 
dor, its Fiesta of Old 


Spanish Days, not 

without their Hollywood moments, of course. . 
Commencing solemnly on the steps of the flood- lighted 
1776 Mission with a tableau of Fra Junipero Serra im- 
planting the first Cross, the Fiesta lilted gayly along 
for three days to culminate in the personal visitation 
of Joe E. Brown with “Circus Clown” at Teatro 
Granada. The invitation to Don Jose to be guest of 
honor bore signatures of a thousand citizens, including 
all us Mickey Mouse clubmen who can write. He ap- 
peared at the stroke of midnight at a house of din— 
clapping, whistling, stamping. First, he opened wide 
the orifice to show he hadn’t Mission Canyon concealed 
under his lip. He closed his gagful hour and orifice 
with: “I promise you my pictures will be so clean 

you can bring your parents without blushing.” 


HE honor conferred on El] Senor Brown did not 
deter other stars from dancing in the streets: Don 
Lionel Barrymore, Don Leo Carrillo, Don Dick Arlen, 


WANTED: A 
Carmen who 
weighs less than 


the bull. 
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Don Gary Cooper, Don Eddie Robinson, Don Charlie 
Chan Oland and Don Stepin Fetchit, looking fetchingly 
Moorish in toreador costume. . . 

Senor Oland, being a ranchero of Santa Barbara 
County, was honored by having his latest film selected 
as Fiesta feature at Teatro Fox of Andalusian at- 
mosphere—blue-illumined patio of palms, banana and 
tree ferns, interior a reproduction of a Spanish village 
under the most life-like stars I’ve seen indoors. 


HE Fiesta parade featured beautiful women and 

horses. A voluptuous senora leading a donkey with 
panniers of vegetables got wild acclaim from the boys. 

“There goes Mae West!” shouted a muchacho 
next to me. 

“Boy!” yipped another, “if that was Mae West the 
parade would be over.” 


SANTA BARBARA came dangerously close to being 

the film capitol eighteen years ago. The old Flying 
“A” studios had many stars, including Mary Miles 
Minter, Broncho Billy Anderson, Bill Russell, Richard 
Bennett, father of uppity Constance and ambrosial 


Joan. Today, Santa Barbara with adjacent Montecito 


is a recreation spot for Hollywood connoisseurs. It was 
especially loved by Marie Dressler who chose to spend 
her last days there. Dolores Del Rio was married to 
Cedric Gibbons in the old Mission of Franciscans. 
Manuel Reachi, producer of Spanish films with Enrico 
Caruso, Jr., recently took there his bride, one of the 
illustrious Figueroa family. Santa Barbara is the 
loveliest town in America I have seen—gracious, in- 
dolent, aristocratic, benevolent. It is pictorially re- 
lated to the French Riviera, particularly Nice with the 
city arising from the sea on tiers of majestic moun- 
tains. The Biltmore at Montecito with gay cabanas 
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Don Lionel Barrymore, Don Charlie Chan Oland, Don 
Gary Cooper, Don Leo Carrillo, Don Eddie Robinson 
and Don Stepin Fetchit, gay caballeros all, dance in the 
streets to the dulcet strains of guitars. 


on the beach is a favorite week-end resort of the Harold Lloyds, 
Barrymores, Edw. G. Robinsons, Chaplin, Bennetts, Arlens, 
and what we plumefully call Hollywood’s intelligentsia. The 
boat harbor makes Santa Barbara especially attractive to the 
yachting set, including those of us who have only the caps. 


(ewe passionately Mexican, | became so barrocho on the 
spirit of fiesta I christened my nearby place Casa Cuca- 
racha with a bottle of habanera. My neighboring vaquero, 
Warner Oland, assisted at the dedication by drinking most of 
the habanera. Thereupon I decreed it was time to re-enact the 
Rancheros Visitadores (Ranch-visiting) and accompanied him 
to his place where, on the deck over the sea, we were poured 
good old Sandemann of Jerez by Prahidis, incomparable Mexican 
cook and housekeeper. We were joined by Mrs. Oland, painter 
and collaborator with Warner in translating Strindberg. They 
own an island below Mazatlan on the Mexican coast which they 
are stocking as a hacienda. Incidentally, another eminent Swede, 
Nils Asther, has gone Mexican, purchasing a thousand 
acres of timber, sugar-cane and fruit near Acapulco. 
From a recent tour of Mexico the Olands brought back 
pottery, glass, silver and other examples of Mexican 
handicrafts, which are superceding all others in Cali- 
fornia favor. Their treasure is a little ancient god, 
of Aztec sculpture, a gift from Diego Rivera. 


lee as Senor Oland is called by cronies, was re- 
turning next day to complete his last scene with 
Greta Garbo in “The Painted Veil.” So the inevitable 
query: “What is your estimate of Senorita Garbo?” 
I knew Jack’s opinion would not be swayed by national 
sentiment. He came from (Please turn to page 90) 
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The NEW 


Going to a show tonight? 


you want to see—By Barbara Barry, 


WEETNHBESS and light... that’s what we have 

in this grand old classic, by L. M. Montgomery. 

Helen Westley and O. P. Heggie are an elderly 

brother and sister . . . just plain farmer folk, 
living on a farm in Canada. 

To cheer their loneliness, they send to a Novia Scotia 
orphanage for a boy whom they intend to adopt if he’s 
the right sort. 

When the child arrives, it’s far from being the 
“bright sort,’ since they particularly specified a boy, 

while the new arrival is a red- 


ANNE OF : 5 ‘ 
GREEN GABLES pgited big-eyed girl named 
RKO After a little coaxing, Heggie 


finally convinces his grim, dis- 
approving sister that, perhaps a girl would be better, 
after all, and Anne settles down to the job of teaching 
the old folks to love her. 

Tom Brown, son of a neighboring farmer, falls 
in love with the girl, but, because Anne’s adopted 
folks are mad at his folks, Miss Westley discourages 
the lad’s honorable intentions in no uncertain terms. 

Loving Tom, but feeling obligated to the people who 
have taken her from the orphanage, Anne sorrowfully 
tells the boy that she mustn’t see him ever again. 

Heartbroken, Tom goes away to medical school, and 
when the lovable Heggie is stricken with a malady 
which no one but Tom’s doctor-instructor can cure, Tom 
persuades the noted medico to assist, thereby winning 
the consent of Miss Westley to his romance with Anne. 

Between shots, we talked with Miss Westley, that 
swell trouper 
from the New 
York stage, who 
made such a hit 
as the mother 
of George Ar- 
liss in “House 
of Rothschild.” 

“As soon as 
this picture is 
finished, I’m go- 
ing back to New 
York to do a 
play I’ve long 


"| Am a Thief" brings you the ultra-sophisticated Mary Astor 
and Ricardo Cortez. In circle: With Joe Penner, Lyda Roberti, 
and Jack Oakie, "College Rhythm" is fast fun. 
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PICTURES 


A glance at this list will tell you what picture 


New Movie’s studio reporter 


had my heart set on,” she said contentedly. ‘Oh, I’ll 
be back!” she insisted, as we started to protest. “I 
like pictures ... but, there’s something about the stage 
... especially when it has been one’s first love... 
Besides, I think it’s a very good thing to keep your 
eye on both sides of the question. It’s stimulating, 
and lacks the monotony of one set routine.” 

Then, she stepped before the camera again, to be 
guided through a difficult scene by director George 
Nichols, Junior, who insists that she is one of the finest, 
most pliable actresses he has ever handled. 


[E you are a Thorne Smith addict, then there is very 
little we can tell you about this picturization of one 
of his most popular novels. 

Alan Mowbray is an eccentric 
young scientist who has discovered 
a process whereby he can make 
statues out of human beings. And 
vice versa. 

For the pleasure of eating one 
dinner in utter peace and quiet, he 
turns his magic ray on the entire family of immediate 
and “in-law” relatives, with the single exception of his 
niece, Peggy Shannon, who, more or less, understands 
and sympathizes with her uncle’s crazy notions. 

With the backyard full of marble in-laws, Alan an- 
nexes Florine McKinney, whose insane father declares 
she has been alive for 900 years. Alan and Florine then 
go to the Metropolitan Museum, to try out Alan’s “ray” 
on the marble gods and godesses that adorn the pedes- 
tals there. 

Coming to life, the gods of Olympus disport them- 
selves according to the way they had carried on in the 
days of ancient Greece. And, if you don’t laugh your- 
selves to death, then you wouldn’t be a-caring for the 
Marx Brothers. Nor W. C. Fields. Not that there’s 
any connection. But it’s that crazy. 

For the sake of realism, twenty sculptors were em- 
ployed to make plaster of Paris figures of the lads and 
lassies who fill the sandals of the old Greek royalty, 
after the magic ray has been turned on them. i 

The day we were there, Paul Kaye was being modeled 
into a statuesque Mercury; Thelma Todd’s ex-husband, 
Pat De Cicco, made into a stream-line Perseus; and 


NIGHT LIFE 
OF THE GODS 


e 
UNIVERSAL 


Sentimental, tender, and whimsical, like “Little Women," 
another old favorite of the past generation, "Anne of Green 
Gables,” offers Helen Westley, Anne Shirley, and O. P. Heggie. 
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Taken from the Broadway play, ‘Imita- 
tion of Life" is as polished as its stars, 
Warren William and Claudette Colbert. 


ee ee 
RE 


Conrad Nagel and Virginia Bruce in a 
scene from J. B. Priestley's dramatized 
nevel, "The Dangerous Corner." 


"Menace" takes Paul Cavanaugh, Ber- 
ton Churchill, and Gertrude Michael, 
here together, into the tropical jungles. 


"By Your Leave’ features Frank Morgan 

and Genevieve Tobin in a_ brilliant 

“comedy, built \on the old theme of 
trial -separation. 


- ig 


* 


SE hd 


Whether you like ‘Limehouse Nights" or not is going to depend on what you 
think of George Raft as a half-caste Chinese. Anna May Wong supports him. 


Geneva Mitchell, doubling in plaster for the dancing Hebe. 
This is just the kind of production that will profit by the tongue- 
in-cheek direction of Lowell Sherman. 


W ANNA buy a duck, you na-aa-sty man? 
George Marion, Jr. designed this tale of campus life, especially 
to fit the requirements of your favorite radio comedian, Joe Penner. 
Joe’s famous duck is mascot of the college football team 
where Jack Oakie is star touch-down-er. Jack and Lanny 
OLLECE Ross are rivals for the affection of Mary Brian, but, as 
‘ Mary is football-minded and Lanny is nothing but a pic- 
pe a cate piever in the college band, Oakie gets most of the 
reaks 
After graduation, Jack is out of luck, and, as a neat 
form of revenge, Lanny gives him a job behind the ribbon counter of 
his father’s store. 

When Lanny’s father kicks about the way his piccolo-playing son is 
managing the store, Oakie comes to the fore with a colossal scheme to 
stimulate business. They’ll modernize the place.as a “collegiate store,” 
with a football team and everything! 

The old man relegates Lanny to the music counter and appoints Jack 
general manager of the ensuing shambles. 

It’s a lot of fun, what with Penner and Lyda Roberti presiding over 
the bird department and a hundred salesgirls, dressed as chorines, wait- 
ing on the rush of trade. 

There’s an exciting football game at the finish and a grand comedy 
sequence wherein Joe gets his duck mixed up with a flock of other ducks 
and brings the whole waddly bunch to the game, to be sure that Goo- 
Goo is among those present. 

Oakie and Mary pair off, while Lanny happily discovers that he has 
loved his little secretary, Helen Mack, all the time! 

With Norman Taurog directing, you know there won’t be any slip-up 
in the comedy action. ‘ 


ee of you who have read this Sinclair Lewis story 

BABBITT will need no introduction to the civic-minded, small 

e town wage earner, who, while he aspires to be a leader, 
Warners’ unconsciously follows the pack. 

While the book was a definitely cruel character study, 
the picture has been invested with a lightness and tolerance that make 
for easy entertainment, and no bad taste in the mouth. 

Guy Kibbee plays the cock-sure Babbitt, (Please turn to page 70) 
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(Below) Eddie as 
a chariot racer, in 
one of the most 
thrilling sequences 
of his last film, 
“Roman Scandals." 


By SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


URING the many years that Eddie Cantor was 
on the New York stage—and, incidentally, one 
of its brightest stars—he kept in his dressing- 
room a huge autograph album. In it, he col- 

lected the signatures of the famous in all walks of life 
for his daughter, Marjorie, who has now grown up 
and become his secretary. The volume grew to greater 
and greater proportions until, eventually, it contained 
one of the most amazing autograph collections in the 
world. 

One day, Eddie and young Marjorie were turning 
its pages, marveling at the procession of distinguished 
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(Left) Eddie Cantor at 
the time he played in 
"Palmy Days.” 


(Above) With Lyda Roberti as they 
appeared in "The Kid from Spain.” 


names which met their eyes. 

“Gosh!”’ Eddie exclaimed, sud- 
denly. “Here’s an autograph 
album, kept by my own daughter— 
and I’ve never signed my name in 
it. Give me a pen, quick!” 

“No! No!” Marjorie protested. 
“Don’t you sign there, Daddy. It’s 
only for celebrities!” 


AND: strange as it may seem, 

Marjorie’s protest is rather 
indicative of the feeling which is 
shared by all of us who work with 
Eddie Cantor, day in and day out, 
the year around. He has not the 
slightest trace of that ego-mania 
common to his profession, no trace 
of the traditional actor’s inclina- 
tion to “dramatize” off-stage. He 
is so unassuming, so completely 
natural, so lacking in any consciousness of his own 
importance, that we actually have difficulty in remem- 
bering the fact that he is one of the great celebrities 
of the show world. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, his audience is probably greater 
than that of any other entertainer in history. After 
years of stage stardom, he made his first filmwsical 
for me. That was five years ago—but the picture, 
“Whoopee,” is still playing in hundreds of theaters. 
His last picture, “Roman Scandals,” is now in its fifth 
month in London. His “Kid from Spain” ran. for five 
months in Paris. 
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EDDIE CANTOR 


“1 like to talk about him, for | admire and love the man. 


1 admire his genius 


and the capacity for hard work which has lifted him so high above the pov- 


erty and obscurity of his beginnings,’’ says Mr. Goldwyn. 


Samuel Goldwyn, writer of this article, and Eddie Cantor, whose friendship has weathered adversity as well as success. 


Every Sunday evening, thirty million people listen 
to his radio programs. The Crosley reports list him 
as the most popular entertainer on the air. 

I can’t think of anyone who reaches the minds and 
hearts of so many people. Surely, such success might 
justify egotism. 

But, if Eddie, mixing with the crowds, meets a news- 
boy who didn’t like his last broadcast, or if his barber 


admits disliking the latest Cantor picture, Eddie 
worries. 
“Am I slipping... ? I’ve got to do better! I'll try 


a little harder. 

I like to talk about him, for I admire and love the 
man. I admire his unquestionable genius and the 
capacity for hard work which has lifted him so high 
above the poverty and obscurity of his beginnings. I 
love him for his unfailing courage, his understanding 
kindliness and his magnificent sense of humor. 

Yet, in a way, I’m afraid of Eddie Cantor. I have 
the well-deserved reputation of being very emphatic in 
my opinions. Why not? Everything in Hollywood 
moves at breakneck speed; consequently, it seems con- 
sistent to express even the most casual opinion with a 
forceful smack. But Eddie smacks right back. It be- 
comes a Punch and Judy show! So, looking for the 
easiest course, I try to avoid arguments. Notwith- 
standing his personal modesty, I’ve never known any- 
one who upheld with such loyalty and tenacity his deep- 
seated convictions. 

He is simple, direct and outspoken, governed by an 
honesty which never can be challenged. He is no re- 
specter of persons—and that’s why his opinions com- 
mand so much respect. 

People who do not know the man often express to 
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me their wonder at his ability to do so much work. 
“How can he possibly accomplish so many tasks in the 
course of a single day?” they ask. 

The answer is simple enough. Eddie has made a 
game of work, made work take the place of play. His 
interests are so varied that he can pursue one until it 
begins to grow boresome and then drop it in favor of 
another. He has developed the unique ability to resume 
an unfinished job without loss of motion after having 
exiled it from his mind for weeks. He rubbed elbows 
with poverty for so many years that he never had the 
opportunity to acquire those time-killing hobbies which 
clutter up the average man’s life. The theater is a 
hard task-mistress. Work, more work, and still more 
work—that was the rule of living imposed by necessity 
on Eddie Cantor. Fortunately, he always has been pas- 
sionately devoted to his profession and his work has 
seemed to him a privilege rather than a hardship. 

His earnings have been enormous, yet, characteristic- 
ally, he always has been much more concerned about 
doing his job well than about the salary it might pay. 
He believes that a man, invariably, is paid according 
to his just desserts. When he first took up radio work, 
it was for a ridiculously small wage. Along Broadway, 
they called him a fool for, accepting such “small 
change.” Eddie only laughed and said: “In the long 
run, they’ll pay me whatever I’m worth.” Today, he 
practically writes his own radio contracts. 

Al Jolson, by the way, after being Cantor’s chief 
rival on the stage for years, threatened to become his 
chief competitor on the air. Jolson’s first radio con- 
tract called for a fantastic salary and Broadway ex- 
pected a display of jealousy from Eddie. Instead, 
Broadway was treated to the (Please turn to page 92) 
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SWEET, SWEET and SWEETER 


BIGGEST HITS 


"A NEW MOON IS OVER MY 
SHOULDER"—fox trot, played by 
Isham Jones and his orchestra. 

(Victor) 

"WHEN YOU WERE A SMILE ON 

YOUR MOTHER'S LIPS'"'—fox trot, 

played by Hal Kemp and his or- 

chestra. ( Brunswick) 


"YOU'RE NOTHIN' BUT A 
NOTHIN' "“—fox trot, played by 
Raymond Paige and his orchestra. 

(Victor) 

“LOVE IN BLOOM"—fox trot, Ernie 
Holst and the Central Park Casino 

Orchestra. (Bluebird) 


ENERALLY, the music we hear along with our 
pictures goes on from month to month about 
the same. But this month there is a decided 
change. Sweet music has suddenly grown 

sweeter. The “hotcha” stuff has sunk to the lowest 

level since jazz was invented. 

“College Rhythm,” with Joe Penner, “Music in the 
Air,” which brings together Gloria Swanson and John 
Boles as a singing team; “365 Nights in Hollywood,”’— 
all the current films are going in for soft, dreamy 
tunes. Is there a vogue beginning, for this type of 
tune, which is affecting the talkies? Or, are the talkies 
responsible for it themselves, and starting the wave? 


N excellent bit of playing is done by Isham Jones 
and his orchestra in their recording of “A New 
Moon Is Over My Shoulder’ from the film “Student 
Tour.” This is another hit by those eminent songsters, 
Arthur Freed and Nacio Herb Brown, who have given 
us so many good tunes in the past. Isham Jones and 
the boys give this record that certain something and 
their interpretation includes fine vocal work. 
Another tune from the same picture is on the other 
side, “From Now On.” This is a different type record- 
ing but the Isham Jones recording helps. ( Victor.) 


T is “A New Moon Is Over My Shoulder” which gives 
you an idea of the new trend, more than “From Now 
On.” You will notice the same thing in “The Gay 
Divorcée,” the picture in which Edward Everett Horton 
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Grows the Music of the Screen 


In a weak moment, Eddie Horton not only sings but dances, 
in RKO's musical comedy, "The Gay Divorcée." 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


does the singing-and-dancing monkeyshines referred to 
above. “Night and Day” comes along with this, from 
the stage show, but the rest of the numbers are new 
and will be recorded by the time you read this. They 
are “Don’t Let It Bother You,” “Let’s Knock K-knees,” 
with music and lyrics by the famed Mack Gordon and 
Harry Revel, and “Looking for a Needle in a Haystack” 
and “The Continental,’ by Con Conrad and Herb 
Magidson. This is an RKO picture with Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers. 


FROM the motion picture “Dames,” Hal Kemp and 
his orchestra select and play the number “When 
You Were a Smile on Your Mother’s Lips.” This is 
in Hal’s own distinctive style, and he seems to have the 
knack of making any tune sound great. Swell arrang- 
ing, and some special singing by Skinny Ennis. : 

“For All We Know” is the melody on the other side, 
also played by Hal Kemp and orchestra. I think this 
is every bit as good as the preceding side and per- 
haps even better. The clarinet and trumpet work is 
especially good and the vocal as sung by Bob Allen, 
will move you. (Brunswick.) 


ANOTHER one of those peppy tunes put out by 
Raymond Paige and his orchestra, is from the Walt 
Disney Silly Symphony, “Flying House.” “You're 
Nothin’ But a Nothin’” is the title. The vocal work is 
great and the effects produced by the orchestra are 
startling, to say the least. (Please turn to page 91) 
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The ranch house is low 
and rambling and is 
extremely well planned 


John Miehle 


KITCHEN: 
~! 


Away from the rush of Holly- 
wood is this hideaway ranch 
of Joel McCrea and his wife, 


Frances Dee 


Joel McCrea’s RANCH 


OEL McCREA and his wife, Frances Dee, enjoy 

the quiet and restfulness' of their thousand-acre 

hideaway ranch on the outskirts of Hollywood. 

Joel’s last picture was the RKO-Radio production 
“The Richest Girl in the World.” 

The ranch house itseif is low and rambling, painted 
white with bright green shutters against a hilly, green 
background. 

The plan of the house is most interesting and un- 
usual and is arranged all on one floor. The large living- 
room, with its open fieldstone fireplace, opens on to the 
terrace which extends halfway across the front of the 
house. Off this is a tiny breakfast-room with a sunny 
bay window. The kitchen is small but adequate and is 
convenient to the maid’s room and bath. In this wing, 
there is also a large bedroom with a closet completely 
occupying one long wall. This room is provided with 
a small lavatory. The other wing of the house contains 
the owner’s room and bath, a lovely guest room with 
an open fireplace and connecting bath and a glass en- 
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closed terrace which opens on the long front porch. 
Frances and Joel take keen delight in their lovely 
ranch and spend as much time on it as they possibly 
can between making pictures. They spent a great 
deal of time and thought on decorating and furnishing 
the house and simplicity and comfort are the keynotes 
throughout. The color schemes in the various rooms 
are cheerful and serene; and a feeling of quiet and 
restfulness prevails over the entire place. 


Letters from readers of NEW MOVIE show a keen interest 
in the homes of motion picture actors and actresses. The 
plans of these houses in and about Hollywood not only 
provide an interesting picture of the home life of these 


celebrities, but offer helpful suggestions to home builders 
everywhere. If you are interested in the house of your 
favorite player send in the name to Tower House Editor, 
New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TIME OUT TO 


Birthday Candles—Orchids—Cocktails—the Month’s Chart of Holly- 


wood’s Elite— By GRACE KINGSLEY, New Movie Society Writer 


indicating the number of years old a person is, 
on birthday cakes, is going out so far as film- 
land is concerned. 

Somebody sent Gene Raymond a birthday cake, for 
instance, with twenty-six candles on it, to his birthday 
party, held at the Russian Eagle Cafe. 

“And now,” grinned Gene, “folks will count up on 
me. In three or four years they will be saying, ‘Why, 
he must be thirty-five at least!’ ” 

And when Jean Harlow had a birthday party, not 
so very long ago, and somebody suggested sentimentally 
that candles should go on it, Jean tactfully turned 
the talk to something else! But we noted there were 
no candles on the cake. And yet Gene and Jean are 
very wrong, for what is a birthday cake, without the 
candles? 

Both Marian Nixon and Mary Brian were wearing 
artificial flowers. So these are in again! 

Mary wore a huge blue posy at the V of her neck. 

The party was given in the garden of the Russian 
Eagle, outdoor affairs being the thing now-a-days, 
especially in the afternoon. Nobody who has even a 
spot of a garden ever holds a party indoors if the day 
or evening be fine. Or at least the garden is open and 
lighted and upholstered for guests. 

Marian Nixon and William Seiter, the director, were 
very valentinish at the party, as becomes honeymooners. 
And we hear that Marian had a lovely letter from Laura 
LaPlante, who was Mrs. Seiter for so long, you know. 
So that, if Marian and Bill decide to go to Europe, 
they are going to look in on Laura and Irving Ascher, 
Laura’s new husband. 

An unusual number of toasts were drunk to Max 
Reinhardt on the occasion of the garden cocktail party 


“Ts old American custom of putting candles 


Photos by 
Wide World 


Above: Anita Louise, Tom Brown 
of the ever-present boyish grin, 
Jacqueline Wells and William 
Janney at Robert Hoover's 
party for New Movie's junior 
reporter, Henry Willson, 
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which Director Rouben Mamoulian gave for him. 

Among the health drinkers were Anna Sten and Mar- 
lene Dietrich. What different style those two young 
ladies boast, to be sure! Anna is a demure miss, 
affecting a rather school girlish dress, while Marlene 
is the last word in sophistication. They were photo- 
graphed together, for the first time in their careers. 

Josef Von Sternberg was Miss Dietrich’s escort, while 
Miss Sten came with her husband, Dr. Eugene Franke. 

And what a gathering of producers there was, to be 
sure! There were Jesse lL. Lasky, Carl Laemmle, Jr., 
Al Kauffman, B. P. Schulberg and Sol Wurtzel. 

Looking prettier than ever, Sandra Shaw was pres- 
ent with Gary Cooper. 

“Gary has put on twenty pounds since we were 
married,” said Sandra. “I’m so proud of him!” 

All the Hollywood guessers are saying, “Here’s a 
marriage that will last!” 

It does seem based on sure foundations—back- 
ground socially, similar tastes, and all the rest. 

Edward G. Robinson had met Reinhardt abroad, and 
the two renewed their acquaintance. 


Eddie Cantor slipped about, taking away a little of - 


the solemnity of the occasion. 

“T didn’t expect to hear a word of English spoken 
here today,” he confided with that look of wide-eyed 
innocence of his. 


OLLYWOOD brides and grooms always expect 

to be simply swamped with parties, and so Jean 

Howard and her husband, Charles Feldman, didn’t ex- 
pect to be any exception to the rule. 

Mrs. Adelaide Schulberg was among those striving 

to give a different sort of party for the two. And the 

decorations were unusual. The party was held at the 


Above: Jean Harlow's "invalid" cocktail party, first of the season. Below: At 
Gene Raymond's birthday party—Gene, Barbara Kent, Mary Brian, Johnny 
Mack Brown, Genevieve Tobin, William Seiter, Marian Nixon, Lyle Talbot. 


PLAY 


Vendome, and practically everybody, who could 
possibly be rounded up, went. 

But as for those decorations. They were 
pink satin ribbons and silver balloons. Balloons 
everywhere—floating in the air, clustered on 
the ceiling, and in fact every place that you 
could or couldn’t imagine a balloon being, 
there you found one. 

Everybody had a lot of fun with them, and 
finally it was suggested that the person burst- 
ing the most balloons with a _ cigarette 
should get a prize; but that was considered a 
little too rough, and the lovely bubbles re- 
mained intact except when Eddie Buzzell and 
Donald Cook accidentally hit a couple with 
their cigarette ends. But they apologized 
profusely. 

Claudette Colbert occasioned a little sur- 
prise by arriving with Norman Foster, with 
whom she hasn’t been seen much of late. 

Nancy Carroll danced a lot with a various 
number of partners, apparently wishing to 
favor no one. 


EAL heroes were two hosts of the past 

week. Both had issued invitations for 
parties, and both stuck to their social guns 
despite accidents. 

Jean Harlow decided on a cocktail party— 
then sprained her ankle. Robert Hoover in- 
jured his leg when the flywheel of a motor 
boat got out of hand and swatted him, tearing 
the ligaments. 

But both carried on. 

All the men at Jean’s party were sitting 
about her couch, and eagerly offering to carry 
her whenever her duties as hostess made it 
necessary for her to move about. In fact 
Cedric Gibbons and Herbert Marshall ‘‘made 
a chair” for her with their hands, as folks 
used to for you and (Please turn to page 104) 


Photos by 
Wide World 


Above: Another picture of the first formal after- 

noon party at Jean Harlow's lovely home. Here, 

helping themselves to the tempting buffet, are Ar- 

line Judge, Claire Trevor, Esther Ralston, Jean, and 

Lois Wilson. With such tempting food, how do 
these Hollywood girls’ stay slim? 
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Left: We seem to be 
seeing a lot of Anna 
Sten this month. Here 
she is again with her hus- 
band, Dr. Eugene Franke, 
at Rouben Mamoulian's 
swanky party for Max 
Reinhardt. Reinhardt is 
the German impressario 
who produced a Shake- 
spearean play at the 
Hollywood Bowl and is 
considering bringing more 
of them to the screen. 


Ae 


Above: Edgar Selwyn, Loretta Young, Gary Cooper and Sandra Shaw 
were guests also at the Mamoulian party for Max Reinhardt. Sandra 
says Gary has taken on some weight. Can you notice it? 


Two more glimpses of 
the Mamoulian party. 
Above are Rouben him- 
self, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Anna Sten, and 
Josef Von Sternberg, 
while to the left you 
see Mona Maris, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and 
Virginia Bruce. Virginia 
was wearing the wed- 
ding and engagement 
rings John Gilbert gave 
her. Grace Kingsley 
tells you why in this 
article. 
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Favorite Corners oF 


Photo by Robert W. Coburne 


(Above left) Minna Gombell on the 
balcony of her Hollywood apartment, 
where she cares for more than fifty 
potted plants. It is here that she spends 
most of her leisure time. 


(Above, right) Joel McCrea says his 

favorite corner is in the library of his 

home. Hunched up on the antique 

love-seat, with the light just right, and 
his pipe going, Joel is happy. 


(Left) "It's in the garden swing in our 

patio that | like to loaf," says Joan 

Bennett. She says she's supremely 

happy curled up on the seat with a 
book in her lap. 


Wide World Photo 


| 
| 
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THE Stars 


Their pet retreats 


when they want 


real rest 


(Right) Marian Nixon in her par- ; a : Bh oe 
ticular corner in her boudoir. Her Pik sf 2 ; PB ree Photo by 
background is blue and gold. She Wide World 
left this room unfinished for 
months until she had determined 
upon exactly how she wanted it 

decorated and furnished. 


(Below) Jimmy Dunn in his library, 
where he says he finds his greatest 
contentment. Because Jimmy isn't 
the socially giddy youth that 
Hollywood at times would make 
you think. Much of his spare time 
he spends at home, and one of 
his hobbies is collecting books— 
not for their bindings and not for 
their antiquity, but because of 
their contents alone. 
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Cary Grant and Virginia Cherrill 
discuss their idea of the perfect 


home Christmas dinner 


Individual mince- 
meat pies gaily 
decorated with 
sprays of holly are 
Virginia Cherrill's 
preference for a 
Christmas dessert. 


Cary’s Christmas Dinner 


HEN a girl from Carthage, Illinois, and a boy 

from Bristol, England, get together to discuss 

Christmas dinner you would expect some differ- 

ences of opinion, but when we heard Cary 
Grant and Virginia Cherrill discussing their ideas. of 
the big feast there was almost perfect accord. Like 
most important Hollywood residents they much prefer 
a dinner at the home of intimate friends; and the 
dinner menu drawn up by the English cook, calls for no 
over-elaborate dishes. Here it is: 


OYSTER COCKTAIL 


CONSOMME 
CELERY 


SALTED PECANS 
ROAST GOOSE 


POTATO STUFFING 
DUCHESS POTATOES 
CREAMED LIMA BEANS 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES WITH GREEN PEAS 
DRESSED LETTUCE CHEESE STRAWS 
ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
BRANDY SAUCE 
FROZEN PUDDING ASSORTED CAKES 


BREAD STICKS 
OLIVES 


APPLE SAUCE 


BONBONS 
CRACKERS CHEESE 


CAFE NOIR 
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That, in seven courses, is precisely the sort of 
Christmas dinner Mr. Grant would have had back in 
old England. Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas to an 
Englishman without roast goose and plum pudding. 

But Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas to Miss Cher- 


rill without mince pie, so while Cary insists on pudding - 


Virginia insists on good old American mince pie. 

The recipe calls for 1144 cups dry mince meat, 1% 
cups water, 11% cups stewed sweetened cranberries and 
pie crust. Add water to the mince meat, broken in 
small pieces and stir over the fire until the lumps are 
broken. Boil briskly for three minutes and cool and 


then add the stewed cranberries sweetened as they 
would be for the table. Have ready an eight- or nine- 


inch pie plate lined with pastry and pour in the filling. 
Place the upper crust over the lower and pinch the 


edges together. Bake about thirty-five minutes in a 


hot oven (400° F.) 


Here is Miss Cherrill’s recipe for chicken croquettes: 
Melt two tablespoons of shortennig until it is just: 


soft, and blend with it one tablespoon of flour. Then 
slowly stir in one cup of cream or rich milk. Add two 
cups of finely chopped, cooked chicken. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Cook, stirring occasionally, for eight 
or ten minutes, and then add two eggs, well beaten, and 
a teaspoon of very finely minced parsley. Cool, form 
into croquettes, dip in crumbs, then in beaten egg and 
again in crumbs, and place in the refrigerator to chill 
thoroughly before frying in deep fat. 
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Bert Longworth 


| 

| ®@ Our own private canvass reveals that people like Patricia Ellis because she’s so fresh and breezy 
and youthful and athletic and clean-looking. One poor man, cornered, said, “I just like her 

| face.” It looks as if Patricia knocks her fans speechless, from the answers we get. Anyhow, 

| youll see her next with Jimmy Cagney in “The Perfect Week-End.” That we know! 

| 
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Love Thy 


F you live in 

Hollywood, it’s 

a cinch that on 

one side or an- 
other you have a 
star for a neigh- 
bor. 

But of course 
the stars are busy 
people and you can 
live a long time in 
one neighborhood 
without knowing who is living next to you. 

I have lived more than a year on the next terrace 
below Ronald Colman in Whitley Heights, and wasn’t 
aware of our proximity until last week Ronnie came 
down to retrieve a tennis ball which he had swatted 
into the fish pond of my patio. 

Claudette Colbert and ZaSu Pitts were neighbors for 
two years in the fashionable new Brentwood Heights 
district. They had never met, but exchanged all man- 
ner of neighborly favors. For example, at Christmas 
time, Claudette and the children of ZaSu exchange 
gifts. When Claudette was ill a short time ago, ZaSu’s 
children got money from their mother to send flowers. 
And at Claudette’s invitation, the children spend an 
hour or two almost every day in the former’s Swimming 
pool. 

A jersey cow is the pride of ZaSu’s three-acre estate, 
for the family is always well supplied with rich milk, 
cream, and butter. When ZaSu learned that Claudette 
was trying to gain weight for her role as Cleopatra, 
she sent the children over to Claudette’s home daily 
with fresh supplies of milk and cream. This was too 
much for La Colbert; she rushed over to the neighbor- 
ing set at Paramount Studios where ZaSu also was 
making a picture, and the two neighbors disrupted the 
Paramount shooting schedule for the day by holding 
a big “get-together” party on the set. And now the 
Colbert-Pitts friendship has become a part of the 
Hollywood tradition. 

Just over the hill from Claudette and ZaSu is the 
rambling estate of Neil Hamilton. Like Greta Garbo, 
Neil is a hiker, and for that reason he has seen Garbo 
in her natural haunts probably more than any other 
admirer of the enigmatic Swedish actress. Need I re- 
mind you, Garbo is also one of Neil’s neighbors, and 
she never tires of roaming the foothill trails of Brent- 
wood—perhaps because Brentwood overlooks the sea 
and reminds her of her far-off homeland. 

“At any rate,” says Neil Hamilton, “although we are 
neighbors and for several years I was an M-G-M player, 
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A cow brought ZaSu Pitts into 
Claudette Colbert's life. 


Neighbor 


Would you like to live 
next door to a star? 
Maybe you would— 
Maybe you wouldn’t. 


By POTTER BRAYTON 


I’ve never met Miss Garbo. I’ve called 
hello to her once or twice when I’ve 
seen her hiking on nearby hills, but 
she must mistake me for just another 
curious tourist, for she’s never given 
me a tumble.” Which adds proof to the fact that even 
movie stars, neighbors in fact, mean nothing to Garbo. 
She wants to be alone, and that’s that. 

Fay Wray and her husband John Monk Saunders live 
on Selma Avenue, just a block away from the famous 
Hollywood Boulevard. Their next-door neighbor is 
Frances Marion, the writer. 
their own wire-haired terrier kennels, and have de- 
veloped their hobby of breeding and raising thorough- 
breds into a thriving business. Fay’s neighbor, on the 


other side is not in the picture business, but the two 


families are great friends. This neighbor’s little girl 
modeled an especially fine bust of John Monk Saunders, 
which Fay proudly displays in her living-room. 

Leslie Howard tells me that he and William Gargan 
had been friends for many years in New York before 
the call of the talkies brought them together again in 
the Hollywood neighborhood. “Gargan and I appeared 


Jimmy Cagney lives 
next door to—of all 
people — the very 
song-writer who wrote 
"Love Thy Neighbor." 
But the song-writer 
-has a piano and 
Mr. Cagney has 
dogs that bark 
at night, and WN 
so—! 


eU 
OV 


Fay and Frances have 


Joel McCrea and 
Frances Dee would 
probably move 
right in on Adrienne 
Ames and Bruce 
Cabot if Lupe Valez 
and Johnny Weiss- 
muller weren't living 
with them already, 
so much do they 
think of them. 


in the stage production of “The Animal Kingdom,” and 
I saw to it that he was also cast with me in the screen 
version,’ Howard relates. “Our experience together on 
the stage and screen has sealed our friendship, as you 
can easily see in the fact that Gargan honored me by 
naming his new son Leslie Howard Gargan.” Nor was 
that the end of it, for Gargan drew up a contract, to 
which the baby put his fingerprints, stating that when 
the child grew up and became a father, he would also 
name his first boy Leslie Howard. 

And just as there are back fence feuds in Podunk, 
so there are unfortunate situations between neighbors 
in Hollywood. Jimmy Cagney and Mack Gordon, the 
ace song-writer, are neighbors in Beverly Hills. It’s 
no secret that each of them wishes he had someone 
else for a neighbor. It may be that Gordon practices 
too loud, or that Cagney’s dog is always barking—what- 
ever it is, the cause is of as little importance as causes 
for neighborhood feuds usually are. But—the irony of 
it!—Hollywood is having many laughs over the fact 
that Mack Gordon is none other than the writer of the 
song which recently swept the country. ... Love Thy 
Neighbor! 

Then there’s the case of Burns and Allen, Henry 
Wilcoxen, and Frances Drake, who live at the minia- 
ture Oriental village known as “The Garden of Allah.” 
Frances Drake, in fun, complained to the management 
that the other three were using the outdoor swimming 
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And Lupe, Johnny, 
Bruce and Adrienne, 
living under one 
roof, wish there was 
room for Joel and 
Frances and their 


In retaliation, Burns 


pool too early in the morning. 
and Allen and Wilcoxen complained that Miss Drake 
was coming in too late at night and making too much 


noise about it. It so happened that local newspapers 
took the matter seriously, and now these four stars 
are in a quandary to convince friends that there is 
nothing te the rumor of a pitched battle among them- 
selves. 

The Garden of Allah’s roster of neighbors also in- 
cludes Anita Louise and Elizabeth Allen, who are fre- 
quently seen having tea together in the patio of this 
famous ‘village.’ And if you want to witness how 
Maureen O’Sullivan gets her prowess for those swim- 
ming sequences in the Tarzan pictures, you should come 
around to the Garden of Allah pool, where almost any 
afternoon you’ll find Maureen playing water-tag with 
John Farrow; and you will usually find Hugh Williams 
and George Barraud, also close neighbors, joining in 
the fun. ‘ 

Elissa Landi has reason to wish that her neighbor 
on the Vaughn Riviera were not the agriculturally in- 
clined Vicki Baum. It seems that Vicki has put the 
lid on her typewriter long enough to convert. an arid 
field on the Landi side of her estate into new lawn. 
To do this, she has had to enrich the soil with a goodly 
coating of guano, and the sea breeze blowing over it 
carries in the direction of the Elissa Landi homestead 
an aroma reminiscent of the (Please turn to page 88) 
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There is a great deal for every girl to learn from the beauty tricks of the 


lovely women of the stage and screen 


BEAUTY 


Specialists 


OF HOLLYWOOD 


UPPOSE your boss called you into his office one 
day and said: “Here’s a private hairdresser, a 
make-up artist, a maid, and wardrobe woman to 
look after your wants while you're working.” 

You’d say he was pretty fine, wouldn’t you? But sup- 
pose, on the other hand, you had to take time every 
half hour or more to adjust your lipstick, powder your 
face, have your hair patted again in place, and change 
your gown, all in the interest of your work? You would 
begin to consider this beauty game pretty much of a 
job, wouldn’t you? It’s all the way you look at it. 

Out in Hollywood, the popular player finds that keep- 
ing beautiful is her job as well as emoting. When she 
isn’t working, she has to spend her own money to do 
this, haunting the beauty parlors that jot Hollywood 
as ice-cream parlors other towns; but when she is in 
demand and working she has the facilities of a fully 
equipped beauty salon at her disposal. Here her hair 
is carefully washed, kept lustrous and well groomed; 
her skin is cleansed daily of the residue left by heavy 
professional make-up so that nothing will ravage the 
tender pores. Beauty specialists are here who may 
change her entire personality with the tweeze of a 


‘single hair from her natural brow line, the applica- 


tion of eye-shadow or lip rouge, and the nip of shears 
across her tresses. 

If she is a star, these beauty specialists are at her 
disposal right on the set. She has her own maid, a 
hairdresser, a make-up girl and a wardrobe woman 
alloted to her when a picture starts. It is the job of 
the make-up girl to greet her when she arrives bright 
and early at the studio, and to go about the task of 
transforming her to the vision the fans are accustomed 
to seeing; her wardrobe woman sees that the gown she 
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is to wear is adjusted just so and the hairdresser com- 
pletes her coiffure. The make-up girl is again available 
right after luncheon to see that her brows, eye-shadow 
and lips are perfect. Just before a scene is to be 
“shot,” when rehearsals are through, the star’s maid 
rushes up with her make-up “kit” for the final dab of 
powder, the application of lipstick and general straight- 
ening up process to give her that perfectly groomed 
appearance the camera catches. Her studio hairdresser 
makes certain that every wave and curl is intact, and 
even the script girl gives her a careful mental check-up 
to be sure she hasn’t made any change in her attire 
while relaxing. Think of the financial damage and loss 
of film footage if a star were to change her high-heeled 
slippers for boudoir mules while resting, and then for- 
got to put her working shoes on again when the scene 
was actually taken! This has been known to happen, 
but today the corps of studio workers strives to lessen 
the possibility of such accidents. 

Every star is allotted a make-up expert as soon as she 
signs her contract. If she is wise she insists upon 
retaining the make-up artist who is responsible for 
her first success because that man or woman probably 
understands her facial contours better than she does 
herself. The average girl can learn a real lesson 
in this devotion of the star to her make-up expert. For 
example, instead of trying to tweeze her brows in 
exotic fashion to look like (Please turn to page 84) 


f 


Aboves—Helen Morgan being made ready for 

her song number in "Marie Galante.’ Left— 

Denis Phillips, a Hollywood hair stylist, is arrang- 

ing June Lang's beautiful blond tresses for her 
part in "Music in the Air." 
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ET your shopping 
G pad out right now 

and take notes on 

all our gift finds. 
Most of them offer beauty 
on a twelve-month sched- 
ule. For the past month 
your Make-Up Box editor 
has been scurrying about 
from shop to salon and 
now the office is piled 
with packages and _ the 
air is perfumed with tan- 
talizing whiffs of this 
and that. So many of the 
Tower staff came prowl- 
ing around to find out 
what this department 
knew about what to give 
that we finally gave an 
office pre-view and here 
is what they selected as 
their personal gift choices 
and what they said: 


ARTIST: “Best-looking 
vanities these wide eyes 
of mine have ever glimpsed. They’re 
just right in size, thank goodness, and 
not a bit trite in design. Now there’s 
mother . .. she'll 
love the maroon- 
and-copper case, 
and my young sis- 
ter is going to 
yearn for the 
black - and - cream 
one. The lipstick’s 
@ grand shade and 
I like the little 
compartment for 
loose powder and 
those two downy 
little powder puffs 
and the big-enough 
mirror. Honestly, 
the cases look just 
like jewelers’ 
pieces and isn’t the 
price a grand and 


glorious surprise?” 


FASHION WRITER: “My current 
male interest is a typical Young Man 
About Town... . London tailored 
clothes and all that sort : 
of thing. No prosaic 
‘necktie-gift’ for him! 
He’s specified something 
usable and I’ve been 
combing the shops for 
something unusual. Won- 
der if he wouldn’t like 
this stunning shaving 
set . . . this maroon 
leatherette case and all 
the filling. The tube of 
shaving soap holds 
plenty and so do the 
after-shaving lotion and 
the can of invisible talc. 
The whole thing looks 
awfully masculine and 
has that sort of tobacco-tweed fra- 
grance. I believe I’ll get Dad a set 
anyway. I know he’d cheer for it. If 
I’m to keep peace in my family, I’d bet- 
ter order one for Brother Jim, too.” 
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“MAKE-UP BOX “"’ 


The Tower Editorial Staff Gathers Round 
To Talk About Christmas Gifts 
For Year Round Beauty 


FOOD EDITOR: “To the top name 
on my list, I’d give this gift set. Who 
could ask for more or find it in a love- 
lier setting? Everything that I’d like 
to own myself is done up in this heav- 
enly blue-and-silver box lined with 
the cream satin puffs. I’d like the 
clinging talcum . - umm, grand 
fragrance ... the great big box of 
face powder . .. the gleaming blue- 
and-silver compact with the smooth 
lipstick (it’s indelible, isn’t it?) And 
my favorite perfume, too, in a tiny bot- 
tle. Oh, Santa Claus, where art 
thou?” 


BEAUTY EDITOR: (who simply 
will not be left out of the discussion) 
“Don’t overlook the diminutive bottle 
of perfume at the right. I’d choose that 
for gifts. Ive tried it before and it 
certainly is one to set the stag line by 
the ears. I’ve always thought it the 
spirit of youth, it’s so sort of provoca- 
tive and I wager it will cause even a 
mere husband to raise an intereste 
eyebrow in his wife’s direction. I'd 
recommend it particularly to debu- 
tantes but there’s no rea- 
son why a bottle 
shouldn’t go to your 
dowager aunt.” 


HOME DECORAT- 
ING EDITOR: “I’m 
selecting that round 
fat Chinese-red tal- 
cum jar. You see, 
I’ve just decorated 
the home of a new 
bride. Her bathroom 
is done in military red- 
white - and - blue and 
this little gift will 
strike the proper color 
note. It can’t be 
knocked over or spilled and can be 
refilled when necessary; two fea- 
tures which make it as practical as 
it is decorative. These make clever 
bread-and-butter gifts as well.” 


1934 
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CHILDREN’S EDITOR: 
“Christmas stockings are 
traditional in our household 
and everyone looks forward 
to funny little  tissue- 
wrapped packages bulging 
from the stockings hung at 
the fireplace. Here’s an 
amusing gadget ...a green 
rubber face patter on a 
springy steel rod with tiny 
suction cups for stimulating 
circulation, molding con- 
tours and banishing flabbi- 
ness. I’m going to put it in 
Grandma’s stocking! She’s 
not the shawl-and-cameo- 
brooch type of Grandma at 
all, but on the contrary, a 
thoroughly up-to-date young 
woman who’s as much con- 
cerned about a double chin 
as she is about her contract 
bridge score. The face- 
patter costs but a trifle, and 
that’s a help if you have a 
family that goes berserk at Christmas 
time and lavishes dozens of presents on 
each and every member.” 


Send in your 
stamped envelope 
for latest cos- 
metic news. What 
with all our 
whipping up and 
down the avenue, 
in and out of the 
stores, we know 
a-lot more about 
gifts for the holi- 
day season and 
what we haven’t 
room for on this, 
page is in the cir- 
cular. The news 
we have for you 
is grouped ac- 
cording to price 
so that if you’ve 
definitely made up your mind that fifty 
cents is top for Cousin Hattie’s 
present, we have a number of ideas at 
that price, and if you 
want to make a grand 
gesture and spend all 
your Christmas money 
on one person, we can 
help you do that too! 


If you would 
like further in- 
formation about 
the articles de- 
scribed, and other 
beauty news, 
write — enclosing 


stamped envelope 


to the Beauty 
Editor, Make-up 
Box, Tower Mag- 
azines, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New 
orks News 
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This Will 
Startle You 


The things the stars do to 


earn those big salaries 


By HENRY WINTERS 


OTION picture actors are overpaid,” is the ery of the 
public. “Some actors even get more than the President 
of the United States,” magazine articles tell us. “But 


Joel McCrea was bloody and bruised when 


their screen lives are short—their careers are over in ha finieec! ie necting, ceemence, wine wc 
five years,” explain still other writers from Hollywood. ‘“‘They saw in "The Sports Parade." And then he 
are paid in proportion to the amount of cash they draw at the had to do it over! 


box office,”,—and so go the excuses. 
I am here to tell you, surprising as it may seem, that the 
actors in Hollywod are paid these supposedly high salaries be- 
cause they earn them with actual labor. If you are a business 
executive in the steel industry, a dector, a lawyer, or any other 
person in as high a position in his own particular industry, 
would you consider yourself overpaid, to be socked on the jaw 
thirty-two times in one day, and knocked on the floor until you’re 
so black and blue and stiff you can barely move? Do you know 
many girls in business whe would stand in a tank of cold water 
up to their waists, with’ rain pouring all over them, for eight and 
one-half hours without even time out for lunch? Or, do you 
know any eighteen-year-old kid who could drill for six hours, 
with a twenty-pound gun strapped to his aching shoulder when 
he igs ill with the flu, and has a temperature of 102, and can’t 
stop work because it would mean thousands of dollars a day to 
the company that is filming the picture? Or, even as an extra, 
would you consider yourself overpaid, to start work on a ball- 
room‘scene at eight o’clock in the morning—dance and continue 
to dance—and stand and stand—and stand some more, until you 
feel the bottom is dropping out of your stomach; 
then be dismissed at midnight, to get back to town 
(eight miles from the studio) the best way you 
could? And with all this—have the ability to act? 
I’m going to give you a few Statistics which may 
make you realize that acting is more than a delicate 
art for the weak-bodied and temperamental. Rather 
it is man-sized labor, for male or female, requir- 
ing strong resistance and a hard determination. 
Joel McCrea in “The (Please turn to page 79) 


Above: Robert Montgomery worked at 

one studio all day, at another all night, 

for nearly three weeks. When did he 
sleep? The answer is—he didn't. 


Left: Making "Good Dame," Sylvia 

Sidney got out of a sick-bed, weak with 

pain, and worked day and night, scantily 
clad, doing strenuous dance scenes. 


Far Left: Not only Lilian Harvey's 
broken foot, but her whole body, 
had to be bound with surgical tape 
for some of the scenes while she 
was finishing "Il Am Suzanne." 
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One day in the life of a 


Just one incident in the busy day of a 
Visiting Nurse—Dressing an injured 
foot to guard against infection. 


Sen is but one of about 16,000 women 
whose days are too short to do all they are 
asked to do and indeed eager to do, in ac- 
cordance with the doctor’s orders, for those 
‘who need their skillful and sympathetic care 
and direction in hygiene. 


Looking for no praise, this Visiting Nurse 
turned in her report for a single day. From 
early morning until late afternoon every 
minute was occupied. But there was no 
place in her record for her own energy, tact, 
courage and resourcefulness, or for fatigue, 
climbing dark stairs, constant drain on sym- 
pathy for acute suffering or lost hope. 


Her appointments, which averaged about 
an hour each, began with a call on Mrs. 
Schmidt —an enema for intestinal distur- 
bance, as ordered by doctor. Then Tim 
Kelly—lobar pneumonia. Next, Mrs. Jacobs 
and new baby. John Hopkins—infected leg. 
Audrey Cohen next—under doctor’s orders, 
gave insulin injection for diabetes. Mrs. 
Marziotti—prenatal care. Mr. Simmons— 
a chronic invalid: paralysis. Finally, Lucy 
Carleton—diphtheria: assisted the doctor in 


immunizing the other children; arranged — 


home for communicable disease isolation. 
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Visiting Nurse 


The Visiting Nurse Service is one of 


America’s distinguished contributions to the 
health movement of the world and has been 
adopted in other countries. Here it is sup- 
ported by patients whose payments are sup- 
plemented by those of organizations that 
recognize the vast importance of this work 
which includes education in health. The 
Visiting Nurse whole-heartedly extends to 
each patient the benefit of her expert training. 


The wage-earner who cannot stay at home 
when there is illness in the family, but who 
can afford the part-time service of a Visiting 
Nurse, goes to work with.a lighter heart 
knowing that she will call at a definite time 
to do what is required. When possible the 
Visiting Nurse teaches some member of the 
family how to give bedside care before she 
hurries on to her next patient. 


Through your telephone book or your doc- 
tor, you can find out whether or not there 
isa Visiting Nurse Service in your neighbor- 
hood. These trained graduate nurses are on 
call in more than 6,000 cities and towns in 
the United States. The bedside care given 
by them may help turn a serious illness to 
full recovery of health and strength. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT _ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1934M.L.1.co. 
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De345—For the toddler you 
can easily make play reins 
from heavy cotton trimmed 
with bells. 


De346—Dress up your 
more practical pres- 
ents with gay wrap- 
ings made from 
rightly colored cel- 
lophane. 


De347—The little girl of six 

or eight will be delighted 

with a make-believe work 
apron. 


De348— For your Christ- 

mas tree, small stockings 

and bags to hold candies 
and nuts. 


Gifts specially designed to 
please the smaller boys fF 
and girls. 


By FRANCES COWLES 


De349-— Wrap your gifts 
and favors in cellophane 
snapper packages. 


De35I—A bunny that small 
children adore, made from 
bath toweling. 


De352—-The Little 
Red Riding Hood 
doll is easy to dress 
and sure to please. 
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De353—Doll's raincoatmade 
from discarded rubber cape. 


De350 — A most amusing 
clown quickly made from 
colored crochet cotton. 


If you would like patterns 


and directions for mak- 
De354—Make a small ballet - 


dancer with the help of 
crochet cotton. 


ing these gifts please 
turn to page 101 
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her) they have the skin of their 20; 


Titled beauties from 3 Nations 
examined by Dermatologists oa tee 


say they owe their youthful 
skin to the same Cream 


The Countess Howe 


—English beauty. “An un- 
usually lovely skin—has the 
appearance of being years 
younger than her age. Firm 
and clear and fine-pored— 
free from blemishes.”’ Lon- 
don Physician’s Report. 


es Her Royal Highness 

Princesse Genevieve d’Orléans 

/) Comtesse de Chaponay, niece of the late King } 
Albert of Belgium, wearing jewels by Mellerio } 
dits Meller, jewelers to the Royal House of J) 


The “Duchess of Leinster 


: = aa 
—the only American duchess. “A remarkably e Firm, clear, fine.” Dermatologist’s Report. Wy 


| Francesince Louis XIY. “The skin = Reper. /) 


fresh young skin more than 10 years younger than her \ 
actual age. Texture fine and soft. Excellent tone and 
suppleness.” London Physician’s Report. 


A WOMAN’S SKIN may be years 
younger than her age—or it may be 
years older. 


Dermatologists determine the youth 
of the skin not by years but by the 
activity of its circulation. They consider 
its elasticity and, above all, the ability 
of its glands to supply rejuvenating oils. 


-- They say that as early as twenty the 
skin begins to grow old. But you can 
retard this aging process! 


Beauties praise this Cream 


The Countess Howe says: “I attribute 
the freshness of my skin to Pond’s Cold 
Cream.” The Duchess of Leinster says: 
“Tt soothes tired nerves and it nour- 
ishes dry tissues.” 


While the Princesse Geneviéve 
d’Orléans declares: “Pond’s Cold Cream 
has prevented blemishes—roughness— 
lines. I would be lost without it.” 

Three famous beauties—from three 
different countries—all praise the same 
cream! This remarkable cold cream an- 


swers the three vital needs of the skin:— 
It gives a thorough, deep-pore cleans- 
ing. Even blackheads yield to its gentle 
action. It softens aging lines before they 
crease into wrinkles. Finally, it prepares 
the skin for powder and make-up. 


Use it at night—again in the morning 
—when you freshen up. Your skin will 
gain new freshness and suppleness. It will 
feel softer—finer. Your friends will ad- 
mire this fresh new beauty which Pond’s 
Cold Cream has brought to you. 


A NEW FAVORITE—Pond’s new Ligquefying Cream 
contains the same oils for which Pond’s Cold Cream is 
famous, but is quicker melting. 
prepares for powder. 


Cleanses—refines— 


Pond’s Cold 
Cream cleanses 
thoroughly 
—corrects skin 
faults, prepares 
for powder 
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HOW OLD IS YOUR SKIN? 
20? 30? 
Specially processed oils in this cream 


CORRECT SKIN FAULTS 
of the 20’s 


= 
Little 


Blackheads, Roughness, Laughter 
blemishes 


Large pores Dryness lines 
FIGHT OFF AGE SIGNS 
of the 30’s 


Worry Sallowness, 


Sagging 
lines _ Discolorations 


tissues 


MAIL COUPON FOR A GENEROUS PACKAGE 
Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. M, 48 Hudson St., N. Y. C. enclose 
10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for 3 days’ supply of Pond’s 
Cold Cream with samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and spe- 
cial boxes of Pond’s Face Powder. I prefer 3 different LIGHT 
shades of powder [). I prefer 3 different DARK shades 0. 


Name 
SEPT be ee 


(SN 


ey 
Copyright, 1934, Pond’s Extract Company 
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COOL REDHEAD 


"Cool?" asks Jeanette MacDonald with a mischievous twinkle, 
looking up at our title. But cool as a cucumber the lady is. 


She fits even love into a plan. 


OU see Jeanette MacDonald in romantic Lubitsch 
pictures laid in mythical kingdoms, with Jeanette 
playing the part of a glamorous princess. 
Hollywood seems to think she is a princess in 
real life, born with a gold spoon in her mouth. 

Life is very easy for princesses, you know. They get 
everything they want without working for it. And— 
on the face of it, at least—Jeanette’s success has come 
to her without work. 

When she was thirteen years old she was singing in 
the choir of the Presbyterian church in her home city, 
Philadelphia, and dancing in entertainments at school. 
One year later, when she was fourteen, she went to 
New York alone and hunted up Ned Wayburn. He took 
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Jeanette goes ahead 
because she plans her 


life in advance 


By BARBARA ROBBINS 


one look at the slim girl with the lovely 
ankles and hired her on the spot. 

It’s that sort of thing that makes Holly- 
wood talk about the gold spoon. Things 
like that don’t happen one time in a bil- 
lion—but they happen to Jeanette. 

She worked in a show on Broadway 
called “Night Boat,” and immediately 
stepped out of the chorus to understudy 
the prima donna. A few other parts fol- 
lowed, every time a better one, and then, 
with no further delay, the Shubert 
Brothers signed her to a long-term con- 
tract. While she was with the Shuberts 
both Universal and Paramount gave her 
screen tests. Then Ernst Lubitsch saw 
one of the tests, told Paramount he must 
have her for the lead in “The Love 
Parade,” Paramount bought up the Shu- 
bert contract, and she was where she is 
now. It was as simple as that. 

Easy? “That red hair of hers must 
bring her the luck of the Devil!” Holly- 
wood says enviously. 

“You can’t know the other side unless 
you know Jeanette herself. The real truth 
is that she has never had any luck in her 
whole life. She has gotten all these mar- 
velous so-called breaks of hers only be- 
cause she leads a life that is planned from 
A to Z. She plans and she works. It isn’t 
that she has the luck of the Devil, it’s that 
she works like the Devil. According to a 
strict plan. 

As an example, the last time Jeanette 
was in New York friends called on her at 
her hotel. It was one of the hottest days 
of the year. But she wasn’t in her room, 
resting under an electric fan. She was out 
taking a dancing lesson! She had planned 
to brush up on her dancing a little while 
she was in New York, and no weather 
could stop her, that was all there was to 
it. 

“T’m a woman with a purpose in life,” 
she says. 

Would you have courage enough to leave 
home at fourteen against your family’s 
objections, and dare the unpleasant things that might 
happen to you in the biggest of cities? Jeanette had 
the courage to do it because, cool as a cucumber, she 
had planned it. She wanted to sing and dance. The 
place for singers and dancers was in New York. Very 
well, she’d have to go there. ... That was how calmly 
she figured it out, at fourteen! And, once she had it 
figured out—once her plan was made—she simply went. 
She will let nothing interfere with her, once she has 
made up her mind. j 

Her jobs in other shows didn’t come by sheer luck, 
either. Luck can get you one or two jobs, maybe, but 
not a long row of them. When they come like that you 
can be sure there’s something (Please turn to page 85) 
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DR. LEE, noted 
‘authority on Yeast 
for Health, is in 
eonstan’ touch 
with famous 
scientists all over 
the miedical world. — 


A new, stronger “strain” of yeast, 

discovered in a U. S. medical college, speeds 
digestive juices, strengthens digestive muscles. 
(Newly-added Vitamin A combats colds!) 


Ae the news has cheered mil- 
lions . . . amazed doctors. Hun- 
dreds of questions have been asked. 
Dr. Lee answers some of them below: — 


1. How is it different? 


It’s a totally new “strain” of fresh yeast. 
Far stronger. It acts faster inside you. 


2. How was it Discovered? 


By a famous bacteriologist in a great 
American medical college . . . after 
years of research on yeast’s action. 


3. How was it “Tried Out’’? 


By well-known doctors throughout 
America and Europe...on hundreds of 
their most stubborn 
casesof constipation, 
indigestion, skin 


“**Some time ago,’’ writes 
Barbara Evans, Ridley 
Park, Pa., ‘‘Yeast helped 
me a lot. Lately I again = 
lost my pep—tried the 

new yeast. It’s quicker. 
I felt better in two days.’’ , 


troubles and run- 
down condition. The 
doctors wereamazed. 
The results were the 
“talk” of the clinics! 


4. How do Doctors explain it? 


The reason most people get constipated, 
have stomach troubles, etc., is—their di- 
gestive juices and muscles have slowed up! 

*This new ‘‘XR’’ Yeast is exceed- 
ingly rich in hormone-like substances 
(‘‘activators’’) which speed up these 
juices and muscles all through your diges- 
tive system amazingly! 


5. Why does it correct Consti- 


pation and Indigestion faster? 
Because it makes your digestive juices flow 
faster and muscles work harder all the way 
from the stomach on down! Food is more 
quickly softened, digested, passed through 
your body. You can eat things you couldn’t 
eat before—without indigestion or constipa- 
tion. “XR” Yeast “normalizes” you! 


6. Does the Skin clear quicker? 


Yes! Skin troubles (as a rule) come from 


Kesohmanns ; 
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ssNever before suc 


ON SALE AT GROCERS, RESTAURANTS, SODA FOUNTAINS 


iscovered Yeast 
WeC- acing 


$s amazing Doctors!” 
explains DR.R.E. LEE, 


Director Fleischmann Health Research 


Corrects Constipation, Stomach, 
Skin Troubles far faster. (Rich 
in hormone-like* substances) 


25 Great Clinics «+ 
“é ” 
25 famous clinics, cal 

Yr tested on hu 
us ‘Constipation, 


g cor- 
indigestion, » skin oe pe 
rected twice as fast, 


ported “Astonishing.” 
re a 3 


1°? report 
h results from Yeast: p 


dreds of 


and strenst 
of dige' 


+ @ DR. ROBERT LATZEL, 
noted clinic head, reports: 
***XR’ Yeast twice as quick- 
acting, due to amazing ef- 
fect oa digestive juices.”’ 


poisons that aren’t thrown off by the in- 
testines. “XR” Yeast corrects this self- 
poisoning—makes your blood purer—skin 
healthier. Pimples, boils, etc., soon clear up. 


7. Will “Run-down” feeling go? 


Usually! Patients often feel better al- 
mostatonce! You should get more ‘‘good’’ 
from your food—have fewer headaches— 
better appetite—more vigor. 

After 40, especially, people need ‘‘XR’’ 
Yeast to correct the slowing of digestive 
secretions Occurring rapidly after that 
age. It also helps often in rheumatism. 


8. Will it reduce Colds? 


Yes—by cleansing your system and supply- 
ing Vitamin A (newly added), the “‘infection- 
preventing”’ vitamin. Each cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s “ XR” Yeast is also rich in Vitamins 
B, Dand G...4 important vitamins! 


EAT 3 CAKES EVERY DAY... plain, or 
dissolved in one-third glass of water — 
preferably half an hour before each meal. 
Keep on until you’re 


thoroughly well. Get a So 
3-day supply now! Aéiee: Bion ee ~ 
Cit is as good as ever SC; MANY s 
for baking, too!) X(R Ie 
Sel 
fat deakes daily lf?) 


CAST 


DOESN tT WANT 


FAME 


Roland Young says that it would 


HE 


only complicate his life 
By INOS/ANEINID)- Sis/ANFirels 


OLAND YOUNG reads all the funny papers, has 
an erudite library that bespeaks the electric 
mind, hates mannish styles for women, is 
afraid of cows, adores penguins, collects South 

American hand-wrought silverware, loves nature 
tamed but not in the rough, was married on his 
mother-in-law’s back porch, has had sleeping sickness 
and was psycho-analyzed out of it, considers very 
small talk one of the essentials of life, designs fancy 
clothes poles, and while ultra-civilized, considers civili- 
zation a joke, 

This is the kind of chap I am trying to write about. 
“Get an angle,’ says the editor. Roland Young is so 
full of angles that a helpless writer is apt to become 
impaled on one of them and die a delicious death from 
laughter. 

While Young is serious, you never can be sure— 
it may be some sly act he’s putting on to tease you. 
It would be more proper to say, titillate your risi- 
bilities. For Young’s erudition and culture haye 
added facts to his sense of humor; the more he knows 
the more things there are to make sly witticisms 
about. 

He believes that wealth, health and some fame are 
necessities of life; they are for him. While he has 
them to some degree, he is not smug. He is happy 
enough, for a philosopher. He will probably never be 
a Sensational star because he doesn’t wish to be; too 
much fame would infinitely complicate his life. 


LL this had to start somewhere. It did, in the 
routine way, in London, England, on November 
11, in the house of one Keith Young, a successful 
architect, his father. The baby was named for his 
grandmother’s pet canary, which had just died. A 
delicate child, he escaped the menace of petticoat 
government at the hands of a brood of elder sisters, 
by going away to school at the age of eight, to Sher- 
borne, in Dorset. He also went to school and lived for 
a time in Sussex. 

“Did you grow up in Sussex?” we asked, thinking of 
the lovely verdure and scenery, and the pleasant cli- 
mate of this part of England, and wanting awfully to 
be helpful and sympathetic. 

“No,” he answered. “I’ve never really finished that 
jcb; growing up is a painful process at best, and what 
does one gain by it? Name me one single advantage, 
just name me one,” and he flourished his cane in an 
irate manner. Maybe it was the John Barrymore 
cane, perhaps the Wilkes Booth cane, possibly the 
Alexander Woollcott cane. He collects canes. 


S to the matter of his early education; from eight 

to eighteen he was away from home in school, 
after the barbaric custom of the English, who thus 
produce the most civilized men in the world. Then 
he went on to University College, in London, where 
Alfred the Great went to school. But the old place 
had been changed all around since Alfred’s time and 
the beer hadn’t improved, (Please turn to page 87) 
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Photograph by Jose Reyes 


Roland Young, one-time architect, an artist, art collector and 
actor, ultra-civilized, yet considers civilization a joke. 


Photographed especially for The New Movie Magazine by Ralph Morgan 


Neil Hamilton and Roland Young enjoying a pleasant chat 
at the well in Ralph Morgan's garden. 
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ile 8 more exciting 


WHEN YOU WEAR THE NEW BRIGHT CUTEX NAILS 


CUTEX CORAL NAILS iar) 
with a cypress green 
bib frock will never 

drink tea alone.. 


TF, Lyf 
CUTEX CARDINAL 7 = “I 4 


NAILS, flaming 
against silvered 


2 : 
lamé, demoralize A 
the stag line Oy 


I; any of you girls have been hankering 
for more excitement, try the new bright 
Cutexnails. There’sa glamour totheirlove- 
liness that you find yourself living up to! 


No more sitting in corners—the Cutex 
lustre keeps you in the limelight! No 
suggestion of old-maidishness about Cutex 
Cardinal nails and blue satin. Nothing 
tomboyish about Cutex Coral nails and 
green velvet. Nothing dull or prosy about 
Cutex Ruby nails, even when they’re 
worn with your oldest dress! 

And remember—Cutex shades are 
created by the World’s Manicure Author- 
ity with an eye on the new costume colors 
just out of Paris. They’re absolutely 
fashion-right. 


And that fascinating Cutex lustre flows 


@ CUTEX CLEAR POLISH is delightfully trans- 
parent and absolutely true in color. It goes on 
easily, is practically chip-proof. Free of rough- 
ness, peeling, cracks. 


@ THE NEW CUTEX CREME POLISH goes on as 
if you were a professional—and stays on. It 
actually benefits the nails and covers up im- 
perfections. It cannot harden thecuticleor make 
the nails brittle. Cannot cause broken nails or 
hangnails. And it doesn’t settle in the bottle. 
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Wear deep CUTEX 
RUBY NAILS with 
black velvet... 
and pick out your 
engagement ring 


on your nails as smoothly as a dream... 
free from the slightest blotching. It stays 
there for days and days, if you want it to 
... (or you can change it every day to 
bewilder the boys). 


Cutex, you'll be glad to know, now 
comes in two forms—Clear and Créme. 
The latter is a great help in case your nails 
have white spots or ridges. All such bad 
nail traits are hidden from view by the 
new Cutex Créme Polish. 

Clear or Créme—you’ll find both, at 
your favorite store. 

Get the whole range of Cutex colors 
tomorrow, and see if pleasantly unpre- 
dictable things don’t start happening 
almost at once! 

Northam Warren,New York, Montreal, London,Paris 
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WOMEN must 


avoid harsh 
Laxatives 


HE feminine sex must be particularly 
careful in the choice of a laxative. 


Women should avoid a laxative that is 
too strong—that shocks the system—that 
weakens. They should avoid laxatives 
that are offered as cure-alls—treatments 
for a thousand ills. A laxative is in- 
tended for one purpose only—to relieve 
constipation. 


Ex-Lax is offered for just what it is— 
a gentle, effective laxative. 


Ex-Lax is effective—but it is mild. It 
acts gently yet thoroughly. It works over- 
night without over-action. 


Ex-Lax will not form a habit—you 
take it just when you need a laxative. 
You don’t have to keep on increasing the 
dose to get results. 


For 28 years, Ex-Lax has had the con- 
fidence of doctors, nurses, druggists and 
the general public alike, because it is 
everything a laxative ought to be. 


Children like to take Ex-Lax because 
they love its delicious chocolate flavor. 
Grown-ups, too, prefer to take Ex-Lax 
because they have found it thoroughly 
effective — without the disagreeable after- 
effects of harsh, nasty-tasting laxatives. 


At all drug stores—in 10c and 25c 
boxes. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Get genuine Ex-Lax—spelled E-X—L-A-X 
—to make sure of getting Ex-Lax results. 


When Nature forgets= 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


The New Pictures You 


Will Want to See 


(Continued from page 47) 


blind to his own deficiencies, and fu- 
tilely struggling to attain a position 
that fits his own opinion of himself, 
but not his capacities. 

Kibbee carries the part with a high- 
handedness that is both pathetic and 
amusing. 

In his imnocent dealings with a 
banker and a more or less unscrupu- 
lous politician, Kibbee comes danger- 
ously near to public disgrace. 

To further their ends, the banker 
and politician sic Claire Dodd onto 
their dumb but willing stooge, and, 
for a breathless moment, it looks like 
curtains for the Babbitt family. 

Just in the nick of time, however, 
‘Aline MacMahon, as Kibbee’s wife, 
uncovers the bad-smelling plot, in- 
geniously turns things so as to make 
her husband appear a public saviour, 
and the picture ends with Kibbee tak- 
ing the bows for a clever denouement. 

It was a hot day and, on the set, the 
rotund Kibbee was perspiring pro- 
fusely. 

“Boy!”? he exclaimed cheerfully, as 
the make-up man mopped him off for 
the sixteenth time. “I’ve been trying 
to get around to a Turkish bath for 
a week! But, if any Turk could squeeze 
out any more perspiration than I’ve 
delivered in the last four hours... 
well, they’d have to row me out of 
the place in a canoe!” 

And, just to prove that he’s a reg- 
ular fellow, Director William Keighley 
ordered a round of ice cold soft drinks 
for the crowd! 


FTER their success 


MENACE in “The Notorious 
e Sophie Lang,” Para- 
mount has again pro- 

Paramount moted Mant houmtcaniaalot 


Cavanaugh. This time, 
tale written by Phillip 


Michael and 
in a spooky 
McDonald. 

Gertrude Michael, Paul Cavanaugh, 
and Berton Churchill are together in 
a hunting lodge in Africa. 

Wanting a fourth for bridge, they 
call Ray Milland, engineer in charge 
of a dam project. Jumping in his 
plane Ray flies to the,scene of redouble 
and finesse, and, during the game, a 
terrific storm comes up, completely 
wiping out the swell dam Ray had just 


finished. 


Heartsick and discouraged, he de- 
liberately goes into a free-wheeling 
nose-dive (on his way home from the 
bridge game, I mean) and, when his 
half crazy brother hears about it, he 
accuses the three others of being re- 
sponsible for Ray’s death. 

Determined to kill them all, the nutty 
brother sends three threatening letters, 
naming a certain day on which _he 
plans to wipe out the whole crowd. 

On that “certain day,” the hunting 
lodge has half a dozen strange callers, 
any one of whom may be rightfully 
suspected of a death plot against Ger- 
trude, Cavanaugh and Churchill. — 

Lights go out. An unseen hand pins 
a warning note to the dining table 
with a sharp dagger. Telephone wires 
are cut. The engine of the only auto- 
mobile in the place is completely de- 
molished. Churchill is killed, and Paul 


Cavanaugh is seriously wounded... . 

If we told the finish of this nerve- 
wracking tale, we’d spoil the whole 
show for everybody. And Director 
Ralph Murphy would cut off our ears, 
to boot. So, as they’re nice ears, and 
wouldn’t take kindly to amputation, 
we'll just let you worry about it until 
it hits your local screen. 


HE il f 
WEDNESDAY’S aie ssaree : ae 
CHILD brought out most 
e poignantly in this 
RKO tale by Leopold 
Atlas. 


_ While romping with his playmates, 
little Frankie Thomas sees his mother, 
Karen Morley, kiss a strange man, and 
the world tumbles about his ears. 

While the kiss has been more or less 
platonic, Frankie is at the sensitive 
age where a single gesture may make 
or break a child’s entire life. And 
when his chums torture him with cruel 
insinuations Frankie is heartbroken. 

Later, there is a divorce, and, be- 
cause he believes that Karen has been 
unfaithful to his father, Frankie, not 
understanding, hates his mother. Con- 
sequently, his affection for his father 
exceeds anything mortal. 

With the divorce well out of the way, 
Arnold confides in the boy that he is 
going to marry again. Bewildered at 
the inconstanecy of adult emotions 
Frankie becomes ill, and the family 
doctor advises Karen and Arnold that 
the only cure for the boy’s peculiarly 
nervous condition is a regular and 
permanent home. 

Selfish in their new loves, the par- 
ents send the child to a military school 
where he learns about life from the 
rest of the boys who are, for the most 
part, in the same spot as himself. 

Overhearing part of the youngsters’ 
freak philosophy, Arnold realizes that 
he has made a bum job of the most 
important thing in life, and, sacrificing 
his own happiness, takes the boy away 
to make a real home for him. 

This is a rare study in child psychol- 
ogy and John Robertson has directed 
the delicate subject with deftness. 


EMEMBER Ellen 


LibeLuus Le Hogue’s old 
MY HEART story of the “Grand 
) Duchess and the 
Paramount aeawer.« Well ghere 


it is again <= e-all 
dressed up and plenty of places to go! 

This time, Bing Crosby is the 
wealthy gent with a hefty yen for 
the royal lady who scorns his love, 
right up to the last few thousand feet 
of fill-um. 

In an elevator, Bing meets up with 
Kitty Carlisle, and, right there, he 
realizes that if he can’t ‘“bo-bo-bo- 
bope” the gal into his own private 
breakfast nook, then life will be noth- 
ing but a bowl of second-hand ice 
cubes. © 

Following Kitty to the Riviera, Bing 
poses as a waiter in her favorite night 
spot, and, by spilling soup or some- 
thing down the neck of her Patou 
model, manages to attract the lady’s 
attention. (Please turn to page 95) 
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Patchwork Up to Date 


Poke bonnet quilt . . . star and 
circle quilt... Tree of Life quilt 
... Star Pattern quilt .. . designs 
for cushion covers .. . three fa- 
mous old applique designs .. . 
directions for padding, lining and 
quilting old fashion quilts. (Au 
set.) 


Peasant Needlework 
9 e Italian drawn work table cloth and 
napkins . . . Mexican table linen 
i Ou 1] US C designs . . . Czechoslovakia table 
doilies . . . the famous French 
Assisi chicken in cross-stitch . . . 


Russian embroidery . . . embroi- 
dery, crochet and drawn work 


have time to make | *™*. 


New Lingerie 


Hollywood combination . . . step- 
ins with pleats . . . new nightgown 
with diagonal seams . . . four-piece 


Some of these lovely Spm MIFFENEh panties: (Ja 274) 


Christmas Gifts 


Linen and crochet table pads... 
new style work bag . . . small 


party bag. (No 341) 
Fancy Bed Spreads 


. if New crochet bedspreads ... 
( YZ e eve spread for day bed .. . butterfly 
e applique spread . . . candlewick 


bedspread .. . gaily figured chintz 


> ifts.. then a hristmas Se eon bed eae 


spread .. . taffeta bedspread. 
(My 301) 
Little Gifts That Please 

° Crocheted gloves . . . chintz-cov- 
New diagram patterns suggest ; ered cushion . . . dainty apron of 
i 4 ie an pinity =e caunitiens made 
gifts you Call SCW... and NOW Ss fiver adelethe sincushion: AG 319) 

the time to start Needlework for Smarter Tables 


Modern crochet designs for lunch- 
eon cloth . . . coarse linen table 
doilies . . . bridge set .. . peasant 


You know how welcome hand-made gifts always are... HOD Ieee or teapee New edginus!- a 
six fruit applique designs. (Jy 
318) 


gifts that show real thought. 
New Things for Baby 


Chintz floor pad . .. bird and ani- 


There are all sorts of lovely things which you can sew if mal appliques . . . bonnet .. « 
‘ ; é short-sleeved jacket . . . knitted 
you choose from the wide selection of diagram patterns ae he pads for nursery chair. 
Pp 
offered by Tower Magazines. This new diagram method Wacdtaeereeese 
gives you six or more different diagram patterns in each How to make a dressing table . . . 
: : . a towel rack . . . decorative sewing 
15-cent circular... and makes sewing so easy. There is, screen... wall brackets . . . mod- 
: . 3 ern lamp base . . . book shelf. 
for instance, an adorable patchwork quilt . . . charming (Fe 280) 
forermelimenes 2 things for children .”.;. lingerie... . For the Kitchen 
£ 5 New uses fo ty ti tai 
even clever things to make in wood! meiteds and stancled abe ces 


cheted stool cover . . . attractive 
lettuce bag . . . oilcloth case for 
kitchen memo pads. (Se 326) 


WHICH ONES DO YOU WANT ? 


Frances Cowles, Tower Magazines, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the sewing circulars | have checked above. | am enclosing 15 cents for each one | want. 


GELDER Oo” og ce i a a 
Perce ree ee mg NS ee ae Si eee are isis dh.S sien aelepale cn aiewanitn eyes EE sins. 
an ERC A SS SC ON SY 
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STOP HIM! Try and do it! A herd 
of elephants can’t stop you when 
digestion is good, when a flock of 
irritations aren’t nagging at your 
nerves. 

Beeman’s is a simple way millions 
of folks have found to help keep 
digestion orderly. Pure, smooth, 
healthful — it is a pleasant aid to 
digestion. 

Try Beeman’s. Sample its delicious 
flavor — cool, invigorating, and 
fresh — for Beeman’s new Triple 
Guard Pack seals out air, seals in 
every bit of its delicious goodness. 
Pick up a package today. 


Chew- 


BEEMAN’S 
PEPSIN GUM 


Menace Over Hollywood 


(Continued from page 39) 


A published story automatically 
copyrights itself. Many a budding 
author has paid as high as $50 to have 
his brain-child smell of printers’ ink 
and therefore immune from piracy. If 
the story had been any good at all he 
would have been the one to be com- 
pensated. Another studio menace is 
the type that hears of a picture to be 
produced, pens one along identical 
lines and when it is rejected sets up a 
yowl of Robber! 

Wampas baby stars and newcomers 
to the screen, in their anxiety to 
“make the grade,” fall easy victims to 
the schemers. One phase of the racket 
is the handling of fan mail and photo- 
graph sales. The twenty-five cent 
pieces are pocketed and about one in 
100 is rewarded with a picture. Un- 
scrupulous publicity men prey on these 
neophytes by accepting a salary to 
keep their names in print. The 
“notices” are not clipped from news- 
papers or magazines but set up in a 
private print shop. 

Fake screen directories that make 
periodic appearances net a tidy sum 
for their compilers. As high as fifty 
dollars is paid for a full page, in ad- 
vance, but the brochure never was in- 
tended to be published. Then there’s 
the dodge where the player agrees to 
buy 100 copies of a magazine at 
twenty-five cents each, the bait being 
that the actor’s picture will be promi- 
nently displayed. When enough 
quarters are gathered in the nimble- 
witted gent takes French leave of the 
vicinity. 

Steerers for doctors, dentists and 
other professional men have become 
such a nuisance that their activities 
are being closely watched. Film peo- 
ple are solicited for business so that 
a clientele can be built up at the ex- 
pense of their reputations. There’s 
even a slight tinge of blackmail to 
their maneuvers. 

Stars on personal appearances are 
not beyond the pale of these parasites. 
They must run the gamut of every 
racket from being impersonated in a 
small nearby town to outright extor- 
tion. One actress who refused to be 
bluffed suffered the embarrassment of 
having a swarm of bees turned loose 
in the theater while she was on the 
stage. Another theater was stench- 
bombed. 

Picture-making expeditions to the 
South Seas and other far-flung places 
have lost little of their allurement. 
Unlike most of the other dodges this 
one appeals to those fairly well but- 
tressed with bank notes and who can 
afford the fling. Romantic widows in 
the thirties head this list. Oh, yes, 
the cruise is taken and the camera 
grinds but more often than not there’s 
no film in the camera. Even were the 
picture actually produced where could 
it be shown? No theater owner would 
dare buy such a maverick. 

Years ago such a cruise was the 
artifice of white slavers and many an 
innocent girl was hood-winked into a 
life of shame. 

For “cute” rackets we nominate this 
one. A former cameraman invented it 
and this is how it worked: 

Millie Doaks has motored in from 
Iowa, with her mother and father. 
She is approached by an agent of the 
cameraman whose job it is to track 


down cars bearing out-of-state license 
plates. The upshot of the conversa- 
tion is that Millie sure would like to 
have her picture taken with Clark 
Gable. 

Presto! 

Next day the pictures are delivered 
to Millie at her hotel. Sure enough, 
there’s Millie, as big as life, snuggled 
under Gable’s arm. Millie stands 
transfixed as she scrutinizes the miracle, 
her eyes fairly popping out of the 
sockets. Why, she hadn’t even seen 
Mr. Gable! 

How was it done? Simple enough. 
The cameraman had stocked dozens of 
pictures of Gable and other stars in 
various poses. His agent photo- 
graphed Millie in such a way as to fit 
in with the pose of Gable he had se- 
lected. Then one picture was super- 
imposed on the other. Only an expert 
could have established the deception. 

The Hays office heard about it and 
called a halt. It cheapened the star, 
they deduced, and befogged the glam- 
our that took so many years to 
build. Having the idols of millions 
pose with every Millie from Muscatine 
did them more harm than good so 
thumbs went down on another crafty 
stratagem. 

One of the newer rackets recently 
brought to light is concerned with the 
social side of the picture. Club mem- 
berships sold in the Middle West, 
where gullibles seem to flourish, of- 
fered among other benefits and privi- 
leges a closer contact with the big film 
names. The come-ons are told that 
the club is affiliated with the various 
rendezvous of the screen’s elite. Once 
on the coast the member would be wel- 
comed by the stars and given the run 
of their homes. Plenty cheap for the 
five-dollar initiation fee. So is the 
prevailing price of the Los Angeles 
city hall to visiting Elmers. Clubs in 
the movie village such as the Masquers, 
the 238, the Mayfair and others have 
no affiliates anywhere. The fact is, 
they’re snootier than the original Four 
Hundred of Ward McAllister’s day. 

Hollywood may enjoy an occasional . 
chuckle at the expense of our rustic 
friends in the provinces, who nibble 
not but gulp down the whole bait, but 
let’s see—who has the right to laugh 
last. If all the bogus checks seattered 
over Hollywood were made of celluloid 
there would be enough for a full 
length feature picture and a Mickey 
Mouse besides. Who indorsed these 
checks? Well, you just start mention- 
ing some of the biggest names in the 
industry and you’ll strike a pretty fair 
average. 

Then there was the tall, bewhisk- 
ered, bemedaled stalwart, resplendent 
in the gay trappings of the Czar’s own, 
who crashed a gay gathering. Too 
much vodka proved his undoing and 
he retired in confusion. He told police 
he rented the outfit for $12. 

Perhaps still fresh in your mind is 
the deception practiced by a dish- 
washer from Holland. Posing as a 
correspondent for a Dutch newspaper 
at the Olympic Games, he feigned an 
injury to his spine. Stretchers bore 
him back and forth as motorcycle of- 
ficers cleared the way for his equipage. 
Movie stars posed with him and saw to 
it that his quarters were kept stocked 
with fruit and fresh cut fiowers. Just 
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Menace Over 
Hollywood 


the other day he confessed his du- 
plicity to the police. 

Tay Garnett had probably the most 
unique experience that ever befell a 
Hollywood celebrity. Kidnaped and 
held for ransom by gangsters, the di- 
rector was fortunate in having a 
friend who knew a rival gang leader. 
Garnett was “hijacked” from the hide- 
out and liberated. 

Peace officers nipped a dastardly 
plot that had Charles Chaplin for its 
victim. The comedian’s car was to 
have been rammed by another. Whis- 
key was then to have been poured over 
the. interior appointments of the 
Chaplin limousine, to give the impres- 
sion that the star had been drinking 
and therefore responsible for the ac- 
cident. A demand was then to have 
been made for an immediate settle- 
ment on pain of having the police 
ealled. An underworld tip and this 
one died abornin’. 

A well-known studio artist was 
duped by a youth who claimed to be 
the son of a famous Parisian stylist. 
Too busy to entertain him, he placed 
at his guest’s disposal an imported car 
and liveried chauffeur. After being 
driven to San Francisco, a mere 500 
miles away, the impostor drove off 
with the car and left the servant 
stranded. 

Provisions and choice liquors were 
unloaded at the San Pedro yacht har- 
bor. A few minutes later another 
truck carted the goods away. The 
actor, owner of the yacht, fumed when 
he got the bill. It developed that 
another, representing himself as the 
screen star, had telephoned the pro- 
vision house to make the delivery. 


HK XTORTIONISTS have given the 
stars many jittery moments and 
sleepless nights. However, the police 
blotter fails to reveal a single instance 
of a payment being made. An off-shoot 
of this maneuver is where the star is 
told she is being shadowed. The in- 
former calls at her home the next day 
and offers his services as bodyguard. 

The kidnap scare brought into being 
“protective service” organizations. 
Stars were intimidated into paying the 
$1,000 fee. The police made short 
work of this mob. Joan Crawford, 
Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Ann Pen- 
nington and the father-in-law of Hal 
Roach were threatened but nothing 
came of it. 

Forging the names of stars to in- 
dorse articles, is a risky business, but 
still bobs up occasionally. Non-exis- 
tent trade magazines, fake clipping 
bureaus, directories and testimonials 
are but a few of the others that belong 
in the category of the damned. 

At the moment the “foreign cor- 
respondent” subterfuge is giving the 
studios so many headaches that Jack 
Lewis of the Hays organization is de- 
voting most of his time to expose these 
frauds. Posing as writers on special 
assignment, these pretenders use the 
studio grounds as a market place for 
their phony wares. Their rubber 
checks fairly litter the town. 

Yes, there is a menace over Holly- 
wood but the stars and the producers 
are slowly winning their fight against 
its evil forces. 


VE INDEED! If you want to keep 
“‘tattle-tale gray’’ out of your clothes— 
that dull, foggy look that says dirt is still 


hiding in them in spite of all your work— 
it’s smart to change to Fels-Naptha Soap! 


For that big busy bar brings you two 
cleaners instead of one! Richer golden soap 
working hand-in-hand with Jots of naptha. 
A combination that hustles out every tiny 
bit of dirt and gives your clothes a 
brighter, sweeter whiteness! 

Unlike ‘“‘trick soaps’’ or ‘‘cheap’’ soaps, 
Fels-Naptha is gentle. It washes every- 
thingbeautifully—silkstockings, lingeric, 
woolens. Fels-Naptha holdssoothing glyc- 
erine, too. So it’s specially nice to hands. 

Fels-Naptha is a wonder for soaking or 
boiling clothes. It works splendidly in 
tub, basin or washing machine. 


Fels-Naptha now sells at the lowest 
price in almost 20 years. Get some at 
your grocer’s today . .. Fels & Co., 


Phila., Pa. © 1934, FELS & CO, e 


Banish 
‘“Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with 
FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
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SMART GIRL?.,.YOU BET! 
| FOUND HOW TO GET RID OF 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 


1. “One day at the grocer’s, I was fussing 
about how dingy my washes always looked. 
And he said, ‘Your trouble is tattle-tale gray. 
Change to Fels-Naptha Soap—it gets out ALL 
the dirt.’ Well...” 


ES 
BS 


2. “Next washday, I did put Fels-Naptha to 
work and what a treat! Big creamy suds 
chock-full of lively golden soap and naptha. 
The dirt simply hurried away. And talk 
about gentle! I gave these lace panties a 
Fels-Naptha dousing and they washed up as 
pretty as new.’ 


wise 


aa " ed, 

3. “And now look at this! Did you ever seea 
whiter shirt? Why, my clothes all shine like 
snow: Everything smells sweeter, too. Y ou bet 
I’m smart! I wouldn't dream of doing another 
wash with anything but Fels-Naptha,”’ | 
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@ This young man used to work himself 
up into a dreadful state when vegetables 
appeared on his menu... 

But look at him now! See how glad 
he is that... 


@ Home-cooked vegetables are bound 
to vary in taste and texture from day to 
day. That’s usually why babies struggle 
against taking them. 

Clapp’s Baby Foods are uniformly 
smooth. Cooked in glass-lined, air-tight 
kettles—they’re rich in vitamins and 
mineral salts. Clapp Foods are made by 
experts who specialize only in foods for 
babies. 


Clapp’s 15 Foods for Babies 


IN THE NEW 
ENAMEL 
PURITY PACK 


a 


_ BABY SOUP 


@ Your doctor will tell you which of these to 
give your baby—and a druggist or grocer nearby 
can supply you: Baby Soup Strained, Baby 
Soup Unstrained, Vegetable Soup, Tomatoes, 
Asparagus, Spinach, Peas, Beets, Carrots, Wax 

- Beans, Apricots, Prunes, 


S Applesauce, Beef Broth, Sex 
and Wheatheart Cereal. : 
Send for FREE BOO 


Haro.p H. Crapp, Inc. 
Dept. 76, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Before Your 
Baby Goes on Vegetables.”’ 


Name. 
Address. : 
Cy State. 
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Via Broadway 


(Continued from page 18) 


rapidly into more important roles. 
Shortly afterward she became engaged 
to Harry Delmar, who was also making 
a series of shorts at the Pathé studio. 
The day on which the disastrous fire 
occurred was the first day of shooting 
on Delmar’s “Black and White Revue” 
which was to have featured Evalyn 
Knapp, her first good break. However, 
Delmar and Evalyn having had a spat, 
she withdrew from the cast at the last 
moment. But for this circumstance, 
she might have been among the half- 
dozen victims of the Pathé fire—one of 
the worst disasters that the motion 
picture studios have ever suffered. 


ILLIAN BOND was another “Pathé 
Pretty” and went to Hollywood, re- 
turning for a brief spell to be featured 
on Broadway in the comedy hit, “Three 
and One,” and then back to pictures. 

Sylvia Sidney played: in a number 
of shorts made at the Vitaphone stu- 
dio without attracting any notice. 
Likewise Isabel Jewell, now under con- 
tract to M-G-M. 

It was the old Pathé studio which 
also cradled the career of Gloria Shea, 
one of the busiest free-lance players in 
Hollywood, and now appearing in 
RKO’s “We’re Rich Again.” Gloria 
(then Olive Shea) made her first ap- 
pearance before the cameras as an 
extra girl in the LeMaire comedies 
with Evalyn Knapp and Lillian Bond. 
She, too, attended the Motion Picture 
Bali which first brought the latter two 
into prominence and won first prize in 
the beauty contest. It was at the 
writer’s suggestion that Gloria entered 
the contest, for she was then, and still 
is, one of the most beautiful girls ever 
to grace the screen. At the ball she 
met Monta Bell, the director, who gave 
her a prominent role in “Glorifying the 
American Girl.” Had the picture been 
the success which they had hoped it 
would be, Gloria would have become 
prominent much sooner than she did. 


Wallace Ford met me one day at 
the Lambs’ Club. He had just returned 
from a trip to Paramount’s New York 
studio and was much upset over his 
treatment there. Let it be said that 
Wally at that time, while in no sense 
a star, was a well-known figure on the 
Broadway stage and had managed to 
mi fairly busy in important stage 
roles. 


LIKE most every other professional, 
Ford felt that the talkies offered 
him an opportunity to break into pic- 
tures. Rather than risk going to Holly- 
wood “on spec” he secured a letter to an 
executive at Paramount’s New York 
studio. He told me somewhat heatedly 
that after waiting for a half hour he 
was sent down to the casting office 
without so much as meeting the execu- 
tive. At the casting office a young lady 
asked him if he were an actor! His 
case is typical of many others, such as 
Clark Gable, Pat O’Brien and Jimmy 
Cagney, all of whom had to go to Holly- 
wood before they could~actually get 
anywhere. 


Practically the same may be said of 
Shirley Grey, who was chosen by Lou 
Brock on the spur of the moment to 
play in a comedy short he was making 
at the New York Gramercy studio. I 
recall that one of her qualifications was 


the fact that she could speak Swedish, 
if required. (It never was.) At any 
rate, Brock was impressed with Shir- 
ley. He recommended a test which re- 
sulted in a contract to appear in Radio 
Productions. But for this circumstance 
she would, perhaps, have dropped back 
into obscurity. : 

Good talent so often goes begging in 
New York. For instance, Joan Blon- 
dell was tested by practically every 
one of the major producers and unani- 
mously turned down. She was a young 
blonde menace ... a type they couldn’t 
understand. Previously, all blondes 
had acted cute : . . here was one who 
acted natural. Joan had them puzzled 
... they wouldn’t take a chance. With 
supreme faith in her own ability, Joan 
paid her own way to Hollywood and 
landed the same role in the screen ver- 
sion of “‘Sinner’s Holiday’? which she 
had played on the stage. The team of 
James Cagney and Joan Blondell had 
appeared on Broadway in another pre- 
vious play sometime before they were 
introduced -to the motion picture 
public. 


ADGE EVANS made her talkie 

debut in a Vitaphone short. As 
everyone knows, she had _ previously 
been starred in a number of silent pic- 
tures as a child actress. In the mean- 
time she managed to establish herself 
on Broadway so that when she finally 
signed a contract with M-G-M, it was 
at her own terms. 

Minna Gombell’s only picture work 
in the East consisted of a principal role 
in “The Great Power,” noted in the- 
atrical circles as the “worst talkie 
ever made.” It seems that someone 
had the brilliant idea of photographing 
the stage play intact. Accordingly, 
Miss Gombell and other members of 
the cast of “The Great Power,” then 
appearing on Broadway, repaired to a 
small studio in Times Square district. 
There they went through their usual 
paces before a camera. Minna Gom- 
bell, then a brunette, and without 
knowledge of screen make-up, looked 
much different from the smart, blonde 
Minna Gombell whom we know at the 
present time. 

“The Great Power” showed for one 
day at the Capitol Theatre in New 
York, where the minimum run is 
usually a week. When the management 
read the notices the picture was 
yanked ... and shelved. Not a whit 
discouraged, Minna went to Hollywood 
and got herself engaged as coach with 
promise of some occasional acting parts 
if any developed. 

Miriam Hopkins was drafted from 
the New York stage and made her 
camera debut at Paramount’s drafty 
old studio in Long Island. While stu- 
dio executives admired her acting, they 
worried over her “lack of glamour.” 
Hollywood very quickly made her one 
of the most glamorous of all screen 
beauties. mer 

No doubt about it, New York is sim- 
ply a stopping-off place on the way to 
Hollywood and fame. Perhaps among 
the hundreds of boys and girls who find 
occasional work in the New York stu- 
dios are the big stars of the future. 

Meanwhile, they struggle on, encour- 
aged by the success of the comparative 
few who have risen from the ranks to 
the heights of fame and fortune. 
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This would please both 
photographer no end. 

I would give screen credit, advertis- 
ing credit and column credit to the 
make-up artists and hairdressers who 
contribute so much to any player. 

Yours, 
Helen Mack. 


ICHARD CROMWELL’S letter fol- 
lowed Helen’s: 
Dear Henry: 

So you would like me to do your job 
for you. How would I run your de- 
partment? In the first place I wouldn’t 
have your job, not even for a big red 
apple. Why you chose me I’ll never 
know. Me, what has hermit blood in 
my veins so thick you could cut it with 
a knife. Being descended from a long 
line of wallflowers on the right and 
stay-at-home’s on the left leaves me 
obviously unfit for the job of report- 
ing the mad goings on in this wicked 
city. It isn’t as though I never got 
out. Once in a while on a hot night my 
blood thins out a little and I find my- 
self starting out to do or die. It 
was on a night like this that Mary 
Carlisle called me on the telephone. 
She seemed to be in a complete state 
of shattered nerves and insisted that 
I come over immediately and drive her 
to Betty Furness’ house. I couldn’t im- 
agine what all the rush was about but 
Mary is enough to draw the most con- 
firmed stick-in-the-mud out of his shell, 
so I hopped over to her house ag fast 
as I could, fully convinced that I was 
being led to an orgy such as I hadn’t 
dreamed of in years. We went inside 
and there was Betty reclining on a 
couch with a long white needle in her 
hand. JI hadn’t noticed until then 
that Mary had been carrying a mys- 
terious-looking package. She waved it 
wildly in the air and sank to the couch 
beside Betty screaming at the top of 
her lungs, “show me, show me.” 

What happened then has left me 
practically a jibbering idiot. Betty, 
with that soft throaty voice of hers 
that cracks a little, said something 
like “don’t be so anxious” and calmly 
produced another needle while Mary 
leaned forward nearly bursting with 
excitement. Then came the dawn. 
Betty was teaching Mary to knit. When 
I had recovered a little from the shock 
I asked in a weak little voice what 
they were knitting and was told that 
I was about to witness the beginning 
of a baby blanket. They saw the leer 
on my face and gave me a disgusted 
look and informed me that it was for 
a friend of theirs who was a perfectly 
respectable married expectant. 

Lew Ayres and Ginger Rogers spend 
their evenings listening peacefully to 
symphony concerts on the phonograph 
or reading up on the greater works of 
literature and for a really big time, go 
bowling. Toby Wing enchants Jackie 
Coogan by day at the beach club (she 
can enchant awful good) and I am 
told, sent him to bed one night with 
a violent pain in his middle because 
she talked on the phone with another 
gent who is under her spell. Howard 
Wilson, who has himself a new Para- 
mount contract, and Sue Carol look 
at bugs and stuff through his micro- 
scope when they are not sailing on his 
boat. Really, the only out of the way 
thing I found in the whole town was 

(Please turn to page 76) 
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MIRROR FRESK 


Flew ee 


BY RICHARD HUDNUT 


NOW MAKES FACE sod STAY ON FROM 4 @& 6 HOURS 


(BY ACTUAL TEST) 


OW you may dine... you may dance... 
you may drive...without repowdering 
a single time! Richard Hudnut has perfected 
a face powder that stays on longer than you 
ever thought possible. From four to six hours 
(by your own watch) Marvelous Face Powder 
keeps your complexion as fresh, as free from 
shine, as the moment you left your mirror. 
Yet Marvelous Face Powder never looks in 
the least powdery on the skin. Rather, it gives 
a gracious softness, a subtle flattery to your 
own complexion. 
And never, never does Marvelous Face 
Powder cake or clog the pores. It is super- 
sifted, as light and fine a powder as science 
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mARV<LOUS Saco Gewdon 55? 


can make. The fifty-year reputation of Richard 
Hudnut, as maker of fine cosmetics, is your 
assurance of its purity. 

We are so sure you will like Marvelous 
Face Powder that we are willing to send you 
trial packages in the four most popular shades 
—at no cost other than packing and postage. 
See coupon below. 

Or, stop in at your tavorite drug store or 
department store. The full-sized box of Mar- 
velous Face Powder costs only 55¢. 

OTHER MARVELOUS BEAUTY AIDS 


Marvelous Liquefying Cream. ..Tissue Cream... Founda- 
tion Cream... Hand Cream... Skin Freshener... Rouge 

. . Lipstick . . . Eve Shadow. .. Lash Cosmetic. .. Man- 
icure Preparations... Dusting Powder. ... Only 55¢ each 


TRIAL Four trial packages of Marvelous Face Powder, in 

the four most popular shades—also Marvelous 
OFFER Make. -up Guide, witk authentic information on 
correct combinations of powder, roug®, lipstick. 
ee ee 
RICHARD HUDNUT, Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me trial packages of Marvelous Face Powder 
and Marvelous Make-up Guide. I enclose 6 cents in stamps 
to cover packing and postage. 


H-3 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


crrTy —_—_ ——  SSeSeSeSeSFSSSS TA TE 
This offer not good after December 31, 1934 
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Everyone looks at 


your ye first 


Make them cltractive 
with 


EYE BEAUTY AIDS 


The 
Approved @ You cannot be really 
ascara 


charming unless your 
eyes are attractive, and 
itissoeasy tomake them 
so instantly with the 
harmless, pure Maybell- 
ine Eye Beauty Aids. 


oN 


First a light touch of 
Maybelline Eye Shadow 
blended softly on your 
eyelids to intensify the 
colorand sparkle of your 
eyes, then form graceful, 
expressiveeyebrows with 
the smooth- marking 
Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil. Nowafew, simple 
brush strokes of harm- 
less Maybelline Mascara 
to your lashes to make 
them appear long, dark, 
andluxuriant, and presto 
—your eyes are beauti- 
ful and most alluring | 


BLACK AND BROWN 


PEYE 
SHADOW © 


BLUE, BROWN, BLUB-GREY, 
vi LSE) CRS Carefor your lashes by 
keeping them soft and 
silky with the pure May- 
belline Eyelash Tonic 
Cream —to be applied 
nightly before retiring, 
and be sure to brush and 
trainyour browswith the 
dainty, specially de- 
signed Maybelline Eye- 
brow Brush. All May- 
belline Eye Beauty Aids 
may be had in purse 
sizes at all leading 10c 
stores. Insist on genuine 
Maybelline Eye Beauty 
Aids to be assured of 
y wees ., highest quality and ab- 
BLACK'OR WHITE BRISTLES SOlute harmlessness, 


COLORLESS 
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Junior Gossip 


(Continued from page 75) 


Ben Alexander’s trick for stealing 
everybody’s girl. He pretends that he 
is going to be a father to them and 
when they are in his clutches it’s too 
late and someone’s missing a girl. 
S’long, 
Dick Cromwell. 


The next to arrive was Rochelle 
Hudson’s. Here it is: 


Dear Henry: 

If I had your column I know in one 
issue at least—I’d spend it raving over 
Warner Baxter. Really he’s so grand. 
I’ve just finished a picture* with him. 
I would want to tell the readers how 
kind and thoughtful he is in helping 
“Hollywood Juniors” over the rough 
places and the detours in their pil- 
grimage before the cameras and the 
“mikes.” I had always hoped to be 
cast in a Warner Baxter picture and 
boy what a thrill when the opportunity 
came! And when I began working 
with him on the set it was a revelation 
to me to find he has such a keen under- 
standing of human nature—so help- 
ful in every way—never too busy to 
give a needed word of cheer. In the 
give-and-take of dialogue in the scenes 
we played together I learned a whole 
lot of things I am now finding invalu- 
able in my work and [I think everyone 
should know Warner Baxter is one 
grand actor and a friend to all man- 
kind. 


Yours, 
Rochelle Hudson. 


(*Note: The picture with Baxter 
was “Such Women Are Dangerous.”’) 


And then came Mary Carlisle’s: 
Dear Henry: 

If I were writing a column I would 
follow your example in one way at 
least—and that is leave all the unkind 
gossip and the rumored love affairs to 
someone else. There are so many other 
things in Hollywood—so much more 
human than gossip—that somehow the 
world never hears about. Hollywood 
isn’t much different from the rest of 
the small towns in the world. But, 
Hollywood has something more than is 
generally found in many smug com- 
munities, and this town has a heart as 
big as the Hollywood Bowl. It is of 
this heart I would tell you—if I had 
a chance to write a column about Hol- 
lywood. And now that I have the 
chance let me tell you one incident that 
has happened on our set at RKO. We 
had a ball game this week for a chap 
by the name of ... but that wouldn’t 
be fair, either would it? 

We gave it for a swell guy—he’s 
just a laborer ... but he has a ready 
smile at all times . 
. .. he never says “quit.” He has a 
family of five children and a sweet 


faced wife, a little worn by toil... . 


but still having that love and that wist- 
fulness in her eyes. 

The other day this chap, let’s call 
him Bill Jones, for short, broke his 
ankle... it was just one of many un- 
fortunate things that had happened to 
Bill since the war—somehow, he never 
regained his perspective after that hor- 
rible event—but it wasn’t Bill’s fault 
—it was just old life battering him 
with lead in both gloves. 

Anyway, Bill couldn’t work after 


. . he is well liked | 


that—and it was a nasty break—it 
would probably take months for it to 
eal. 

So Bert Wheeler and Bob Woolsey 
heard about it on the “Kentucky Ker- 
nels” set where I worked and they 
decided to do something about it. 

They organized a ball team... and 
one Sunday they played a strong Hol- 
lywood team—they were beat probably 
because Bob pitched and Bert caught— 
but the box-office receipts went to the 
lad we call Bill. Maybe, you don’t 
think this is very much—because you 
only know the lighter side of Bert and 
Bob—they have made you laugh. 

To laugh, one must first learn how 
to suffer, we hear—they are very near, 
these moods. 

Of course you, Henry, are commis- 
sioned to write about the younger 
people in the film industry—hence 
couldn’t use items like this about Bert 
and Bob. So I’m sneaking one in for 
you—’cause that’s what I like to write 
about. 

As always, 
Mary Carlisle. 


AND. now Toby Wing tells us a 
thing or two. 
Dear Henry: 

You’re just ducky to give me this 
opportunity of demonstrating my 
latent “fourth estate” ability. As to 
what I would do if your column were 
mine—well that’s an easy one— 

Instead of letting the general movie 
cognoscenti (25c word in my corre- 
spondence course) in on this limited 
space, I’d be telling his millions of fans, 
that Jackie Coogan hasn’t grown. up a 
mite. Though a man Jackie still is the 
perennial “Kid”’—if you know what I 
mean. But he’s seven months older 
than I, don’t forget! He’ll be twenty 
in October, and I was nineteen last 
July. Now for the low-down on Jackie, 
whom I’ve watched pretty closely the 
past year: He’s building me a midget 
auto that will actually run, he says. 
While boasting about his mechanical 
knowledge one day recently and his 
aeons to build a motor car, I chided 
im. 


“You buy the material and I’ll show 
you,” he challenged. When I found 
that the cost would be less than $25.00 
I agreed. Now the “midget” is nearly 
complete. Watch for us any day along 
the Boulevard. How do Jackie and I 
spend our time together? (I know 
you didn’t ask . . but I’m telling 
you). Well... once or twice a week 
we visit the funhouse at Venice, Cali- 
fornia, shoot the chutes, roller coast, 
skate and what have you. Often we 
take along Alfred Gwynn Vanderbilt— 


Van for short. He likes roller skating, — 


too. That means I get lots of service. 

Jackie also has a standing order for 
seats in the “bald-headed” row at all 
wrestling matches—where we divide 
time between consuming quantities of 
pop corn, goobers and soda pop and 
watching the match. 

You know Jackie and I have been 
friends for the past ten years. We 
appeared together in a film called 
“Flanders Field” directed by Victor 
Schertzinger. It was my film debut 
and Jackie was the star! We had 
rarely met until just recently. 


Toby Wing. 
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Day by Day 


(Continued from page 13) 
EIL HAMILTON’S missus had a 
birthday party in honor of her lord 
and master, a few weeks ago, and, be- 
cause Neil has become so interested in 
horticulture, each guest brought a 
young tree, with his initials carved 
upon the trunk, to be planted upon the 
Hamilton estate, in memoriam! 


“Peter, what has got- 
ten into you? You’re 
acting like a spoiled 
baby.” 


AY back in the silent days 

when Florence Reed was at the 
top of the heap, a not-too-handsome, 
but determined lad named Henry 
Hull, played in a minor role in sup- 
port of the great star. 

To-day, Hull is the season’s sen- 
sational hit, in “Great Expecta- 
tions,’ and, supporting him in a 
small part is Florence Reed! 


And John Ince, whose name was “Can’t you tell Mother 
a by-word with the fans of twenty where to find the 

years ago, walked into the Extra happy little boy she 
Players’ Guild, where the Board was used to have?”’ 


busy whittling a casting list of 

17,000 extras down to something 

like 1,700, and asked anxiously: 
“Listen... are you sure you'll be 

able to keep my name on the new 

extra list?” 

Sic transit gloria mundi? 


| EMEMBER Barbara Kent? Well, 
! Barbara stepped quietly out of the 
limelight at the time of her marriage to 
Harry Edington, who is Garbo’s man- 
ager. 

After several years of retirement, 
friend husband feels that the missus is 
ready to try her wings again, so... 
you'll be seeing Barbara in an M-G-M 
production one of these days, right 
soon. 


Studio lingo nearly cost Columbia 
a law suit, or, at least a sizeable 
piece of Kathleen Howard’s mind 
the other day! 

Miss Howard is a Metropolitan 


Opera star, and quite unversed in z ae : “9 | 
the patter of studio hodge-podge. Peter can’t answer, Mother, but we can. When a happy child suddenly becomes 
As. she stepped before the camera cross, contrary, sulky, he is usually constipated. Give him Fletcher’s Castoria! 


for the first time, an electrician 
looked right at her and yelled: 


ild’s li hould be tak iously. A naughty child is 
=Put etciidion ihat broad over @A child’s little symptoms should be en seriously g 


there!” often a child who is not well. His system is clogged with waste. 
Kathleen gasped, drew herself up @ At the first sign of trouble give Fletcher's Castoria—the laxative made 
to her full height, and, just before especially for children. It acts gently but thoroughly. It is safe . . . contains 


onune a gasket, some kind friend 
rushed over to explain that th - eo : 
mark, translated, etal ieeee Ghat @ It’s a grand first-aid, too, for the beginning of a cold. Look for the signature 


one of the big lights had to be cov- Chas. H. Fletcher on the carton. Buy the family-size bottle and save money! 
ered with a screen! 


7) ‘ ttle 
Edward Everett Horton is being ‘ 


- listed as “a child prodigy who never C A ~) TOR TA Rt A, 


out-grew it.” 39) 


no narcotics. And children love its taste. 


When the inimitable Eddie eas | The Children’s Laxative from Babyhood to 11 years 
but one year old, he could recite a News for Radio Fans!—“Rozy” and his big new show, the Rory Revue, are on the 
hundred nursery rhymes from be- air for Fletcher’s Castoria now. Don't miss it! It's grand fun, Saturdays, 8—8:45, 

: (Please turn to page 78) Eastern Standard Time. Columbia Broadcasting System —coast-to-coast network, 
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New Charm 


with this amazing 


NAIL POLISH 


New shades LADY LILLIAN Nail 
Polish — transparent or creme — 
made to harmonize with your 
natural coloring 


—See Special Offer Below* 


e@ A great many women believe that the 
first consideration in the choice of nail 
polish shades is the colors in their ward- 
robes. Beauty experts advise quite differ- 
ently—say that nail polish shades should 
first of all match natural coloring for only 
then will nail polish help you attain the 
true charm of your color type. 

No wonder the new shades of Lady 
Lillian Nail Polish first announced in 
Vogue are creating such a sensation. They 
include a full series of nine colors, based 
on the true colors of the artist’s palette, 
in both transparent and creme type 
polishes. 

The new Lady Lillian Polish shades 
flow on smoothly, leaving an unbroken 
surface without bubble or crumb. They 
dry rapidly, leaving no odor to collide 
with your perfume. They last and last 
because they do not chip and do not fade. 

Individual bottles of Lady Lillian Nail 
Polish, Oil Polish Remover, Cuticle Re- 
mover and Cuticle Oil, cost but 25c at 
Department Stores and Drug Stores. 
There are toc sizes at “five-and-tens.” 
And you can buy complete Lady Lillian 
Manicure Sets at prices that will surprise 
you. Lady Lillian Products are approved 
by Good Housekeeping. Booklet “How 
to Enhance Your Natural Coloring” 
comes with polish and sets. 

*TRIAL OFFER—One daytime and oneevening 
shade of Lady Lillian Nail Polish—made especially 
for your color type—with Oil Polish Remover, 
Cuticle Oil, Nail White, Emery Board, Manicure 


Stick and Cotton—and valuable booklet “How to 
Enhance Your Natural Coloring”—AJ/ for rac. 


I enclose 12c¢ for the new Lady Lillian Manicure Set de- 
scribed above. I prefer Transparent. ..or Creme Polish... 
Iam True Blonde....Ash Blonde....Light Brunette.... 
Chestnut Brunette. ...Dark Brunette....Titian Red.... 
Silver Hair...... Black Hair..... Black with Silver.... 
Send also booklet “How to Enhance Your Natural 
Coloring.” 


FPO meteor ewer reese eseserssesnee 


LADY LILLIAN (Dept. F) 
1140 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ginning to end. (It’s a wonder he 
had any friends!) And, now that 
he’s a big boy, director Mark Sand- 
rich says he’s still one of life’s 
miracle mysteries. Because, while 
other actors are stewing over their 
lines, Horton simply puts the script 
on his knees, goes to sleep, and when 
he wakes up, every side in the book 
is memorized perfectly! 


We forgot to mention that Gene 
Raymond’s most amusing birthday 
present was an antique volume, en- 
titled: “A Boy’s Voice at the Break- 
ing Period.” 

e@ 


See being accused of Communism, 
Jimmy Cagney’s fan mail has in- 
creased 100 per cent, which ought to 
give you a rough idea of what the fans 
really think of such nonsense. 

Almost without exception, the letters 
were filled with protestations of faith 
in the lad’s loyalty to America and 
Americanism. And the exhibition of 
confidence almost wiped out any ani- 
mosity Jimmy might have felt about 
being so unjustly branded. 


ce GALLIAN broke all sitting- 
standing high jump records when 
a fuzzy tarantula walked out of a bunch 
of bananas, on the “Marie Galante” set, 
to see what all the racket was about! 
The scene was a fruit store, and Ketti 
innocently pulled a banana from a 
bunch that had been brought in to 
“dress” the set, when the oversized in- 
sect walked out on his front porch and 
gave the interloper a dirty look that 
caused her to leap completely over a 
harmless dressing-table that happened 
to get in the way! 

Spencer Tracy hurdled two chairs, 
the director skimmed over a pile of 
baskets, and Miss Gallian’s English 
coach climbed half-way up a tier of 
shelves, refusing to come down until a 
property man squashed the beast with 
a wrench! 


|S[ 242s! HAYES is a hound for pun- 
ishment! 

After taking direction from Gregory 
La Cava all week long, she up and in- 
vites him on a fishing trip, where the 
fella, unable to step out of character, 
directed the hauling in of the three 
mackerel they managed to snag! 


Cora Sue Collins is just about the 
most excited kid in town! 

The little miss and her mother 
were strolling across the M-G-M lot 
when a young woman overtook them 
with an invitation from Garbo to 
come and visit her in her dressing- 
room! 

You and I might have been jit- 
tery, but, not Cora Sue! With her 


droll little “How do you do?” and 
that cunning twinkle in her brown 
eyes, in she marched, calm as you 
please to spend a good half hour 
chatting amiably with the elusive 
Swede! 

Later, however, the reaction set 
in, and now, if you want to inter- 
view Cora Sue on any subject but 
Garbo, you’d better put it off until 
the devastating period of convales- 
cence is over ! 


Which reminds us of the time 
Wally Ford lost track of his little 
daughter, Patty, on the same lot. 
Frantically the proud papa tore all 
over the place, worried to death. 
And, at last, he heard a familiar 
giggle, accompanied by a throaty 
chuckle, :coming from a dressing- 
room that he knew darn well be- 
longed to Garbo! 

After the reluctant Patty had 
been coaxed away, the Great One 
turned to her secretary and said: 

“Who is dat charming liddle one? 
She iss very amusing!” 

Ah, to be young again! 


M-G-M gave a “sneak” preview of 
“The Merry Widow,” and, if you had 
been there, Sharley, you would have 
seen stars, the like of which have never 
been pulled out by an arc-lighted 
premiere! 

Chevalier was there; and Jeanette 
MacDonald. Norma Shearer and Irving 
Thalberg slid into rear seats when the 
lights went out. Helen Hayes ... 
Marlene Dietrich . . . and Una Merkel, 
sat down next to John Smith and 
Minnie Doakes, without John or Minnie 
ever being the wiser! And... . sur- 
prise! Katharine Hepburn sneaked in, 
escorted by Ernst Lubitsch! 

And not an autograph hound in 
sight! 


Otto Kruger had the surprise of 
his life when, upon returning from 
a fishing trip, he went to the old 
homestead and found, to his amaze- 
ment, that “the Krugers didn’t live 
there any more!” 

Seems that the missus had taken 
a new house and moved into it, lock 
stock, and Otto’s shaving mug, 
thinking to surprise her lord and 
master out of telling about the big 
one that got away! 


With some pressing business to 
attend to, Wally Beery hopped in his 
plane on Friday, arrived in Chicago 
the following day, did what he had 
to do with the dotted line, and- was 
back home, safe and sound, by Mon- 
day morning! 

NEMO Confucius, he say: Too 
fast; no good; me walk, by gar! 
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-went through a_ twisting, 
.Gance in spite of 


This Will 
Startle You 


(Continued from page 62) 


Sports Parade” had one scene where 
he was to be severely mauled in a 
savage wrestling match. Ivan Linow, 
former heavy-weight gyrappler, was 
chosen as Joe’s opponent—and the two 
hundred and sixty pounds of bone and 
muscle was told by the director to 
“make the bout realistic.” The cameras 
rolled—McCrea swallowed his natural 
trepidation and charged across the 
ring at the man mountain. He got an 
arm lock on his burly foe, and they 
went to the mat. Linow untangled him- 
self and deftly kicked McCrea in the 
nose. His face stained crimson, Joel 
slowly arose and staggered around 
the ring. Linow became enthusiastic. 
Clamping a hold on McCrea, he 
twisted him in the air a couple of 
times, and then dumped him upon his 
head. This feat accomplished, Linow 
placed both feet on the actor’s chest. 
grabbed his out-stretched arm, and 
yanked lustily. Then he pulled the 
long suffering Joel to his feet and 
administered the coup de grace by 
butting him completely out of the 
ring. 

“Good!” cried the director, “but we 
didn’t get all of that. Take it: from the 
place where you throw him on his 
head, Linow.” 


IMMY CAGNEY is another fellow 

who does things realistically or not 
at all. In “Winner Takes All,” Cag- 
ney had a prizefight sequence. He 
arose at five o’clock in the morning, 
took a four-mile run, then back to the 
gym for a short work-out with his 
trainer, followed by a rub-down and 
a shower—and Jimmy was on the set 
at nine o’clock for the fight scene. 
Cagney stood in that ring (when he 
wasn’t knocked to the floor or thrown 
through the ropes) from nine that 
morning till midnight, with a half 
hour out for lunch and dinner. He 
took socks and gave them for fifteen 
hours. What business man, in an 
equal position in life, would think 
himself over-paid with Jimmy’s salary 
and that work? 


S YEVIA SIDNEY went through a 


gruelling time of it because of 
Fredric March’s new contract with 
Twentieth Century. Doing his last pic- 
ture for Paramount, he had to be 
through on a certain day. The day 
he started with Sylvia in “Good 
Dame,” she was laid low with an acute 
internal disorder. Her doctor said it 
would be two weeks before she could 


-be up and around. This meant that 


March could not do the part, and 


Sylvia knew he fitted the role better 


than any other man in Hollywood. 
Two days after the first attack, she 
got out of bed, and for the first week, 
lightly clad in the costume of a 
rumba dancer in a carnival show, she 
stamping 
C l the gnawing pain 
in her side and back. She had to re- 


-main on a liquid diet during the en- 


tire picture, so that she had little to 
give her strength. Because two days’ 
work was lost, and must be made up, 
Sylvia also worked nights. A-~ nurse 


_stayed with her at home and in her 


(Please turn to page 80) 
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Natural lips win... 
painted lips lose! 


OFT lips. Nice lips. Never conspicuous 

with jarring red paint. Simply alluring 
with rosy color that looks as though it was 
her own! 

Men say time and again that they cannot 
stand the painted-mouth habit. Yet they are 
the first to admit that pale lips are equally 
unattractive. So, to be your loveliest, you 
should color your lips without painting them. 
Sounds impossible but it can be done by using 
the lipstick that isn’t paint. This lipstick, 
known as Tangee, intensifies the natural color 
now in your lips! 


LOOKS ORANGE—ACTS ROSE 


In the stick Tangee looks orange. On your- 


lips, it’s rose. Not a jarring red. But a glowing 
shade of blush-rose most natural for your 
type. Don’t be fooled by imitative orange- 
colored lipsticks: Tangee contains the original 
and exclusive color-change principle that 
enables it to color lips beautifully, zaturally. 


Cheeks must not look painted, either. 
Tangee Rouge gives same natural 
color as Lipstick. In new refillable gun- 
metal case. Buy Tangee refills, save money. 


$ Don'the switched! — 
Insist upon Tangee. © 
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WON HIM 


FROM ANOTHER 


Tangee’s special cream base soothes and softens 
dry, chapped lips. Goes on smoothly .. . be- 
comes a very part of your lips, not a coating. 
Get Tangee in 39c and $1.10 sizes. Also in 
Theatrical, a deeper shade for professional use. 
Or for quick trial, send 10c for 4-Piece Miracle 
Make-Up Set, Containing Tangee Lipstick, 
Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face Powder. 


UNTOUCHED=—Lips left 
untouched are apt to 
haye a faded look..make 
the face seem older. 


PAINTED — Don't risk 
that painted look. It’s 


coarsening and men 
don’t like it. 
TANGEE—Intensifies 
natural color, restores ~ 
youthful appeal, ends 
that painted look. 


Worlds Most Famous Lipstick 


ANGSS 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


ime nm eee eee eee eee 


%& 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET—10¢ 1! 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Rush Miracle Make-Up Set containing miniature Tangee Lip- 
stick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face Powder. I 
Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps or coin). 
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KQDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED CIGARETTES 


ECORK-TIPPED I 


THROAT COMFORT! 


Block those hot cigarettes that scorch your 
throat. Signal for KGDLS! They’re as far 
ahead on throat comfort as a forward pass 
ahead of a fumbled ball! KGDLS are mildly 
mentholated. The mild menthol refreshingly 
cools the smoke, soothes your throat, while 
your tongue enjoys the hearty flavor of the 
fine Turkish-Domestic tobacco blend. 

Cork-tipped; they don’t stick to lips. Fi- 
nally, each pack carries a B & W coupon good 
for attractive, nationally advertised premi- 
ums. (Offer good in U.S. A. only.) Send for 
latest illustrated premium booklet. 


SAVE COUPONS for 


)} HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


MILD MENTHOL 


Cpe. 


CORK TIPPED 


I5¢ £0 TWENT 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


25' in 
CANADA 
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dressing-room to see that she took her 
medicines and was made as comfort- 
able as possible. 


| DIBBIE EEN G for a recent picture 
Joan Crawford rehearsed for five 
weeks—every day. She danced until 
she almost dropped from exhaustion, 
and during the filming of the pic- 
ture, they worked all day and as late 
as eleven o’clock at night, on just the 
dancing’ sequences. 

Or take Robert Montgomery’s work- 
ing day and night. One picture at his 
home studio was scheduled to start 
before he had finished a picture he was 
doing for another studio. So Bob started 
work at nine each morning—kept going 
all day, taking an hour off for dinner 
—then reported for night work on a 
picture which had road sequences that 
cannot be taken in the day time. He 
finished about 3 A. M., rushed home 
for a little sleep, and was back on the 
set at nine the next morning. 

Tom Brown finished four weeks on 
“Destination Unknown,” with most of 
the shots taken of Tom in a tank of 
water. He was then called to War- 
ners’ for “Central Airport.” 

“Well,” thought Tommy, “this will, 
at least, keep me dry. Probably a 
couple of process shots, and all the 
rest drawing-room stuff.” 

It was on “Central Airport” that 
he worked all day, inside, on regular 
shots, and all night, out of doors, in 
a tank of water that was so cold that 
when Tom climbed out at six in the 
morning, there was a thin layer of ice 
all around the edge of the tank. 


AROLE LOMBARD did such stren- 

uous dancing in Paramount’s 
“Bolero” that she collapsed twice from 
arduous rehearsing ... Clara Bow 
was on the wrong end of a sock in the 
jaw that put her out for ten minutes 
during the filming of “Hoopla”... 
In one of Janet Gaynor’s recent films, 
the star spent nine hours on one 
sequence where she had to fall out of 
a sail-boat and struggle for her life. 
The water was plenty cold. 

Victor Jory broke a bone in his foot 
doing the dangerous riding in “Smoky” 
. .. Lilian Harvey had several bones 
in her left foot broken, and in a danc- 
ing sequence of “I Am Suzanne,” 
where the chorus men threw her 
around through thin air, she actually 
had to have her flesh taped. The boys, 
as careful as they were, dropped her 
more than once. 

When we read of the salaries the 
screen stars receive, let us, first 
of all, compare them with the money 
made in the same length of time by the 
business executives of the world who 
are of the same importance to their 
industries as these people are to the 
motion picture business—the fourth 
largest in the country. Then let us 
remember that, as simple as it all may 
seem, as we sit in a beautifully deco- 
rated and comfortable theater, and 


enjoy an hour and a half of entertain-- 


ment, the picture took weeks and weeks 
of strenuous physical labor on the part 
of everyone—not to mention the men- 
tal strain and other unpleasantness a 
star experiences on the set. 

Now, do you think stars are overpaid? 


I'm a Movie Boob 


(Continued from page 43) . 


changes studios, there is always a set- 
tling-down process, until he and the 
studio get used to each other. So the 
first few films he made under his new 
contract, too, didn’t quite jibe with 
Stu’s notions. 

“Did you see ‘Bachelor Bait’?” he 
asks. “It’s about a matrimonial bureau. 
I’m a ‘straight’ guy in it. I’ll tell you 
what I think of myself as a picture 
actor. I started out being a comic—not 
a comedian who uses a lot of gags, like 
Durante or Bert Lahr, but a straight 
comic. The public got used to me that 
way. I don’t think they want me to 
change now. If they’re laughing at the 
situations, instead of at me, I'll disap- 
point them. 

“Then, to be honest and talk about 
money, I think there’s more profit for 
me in pictures if I stick to my job. 
Laughs are hard to get. They take a 
lot of writers, a lot of time, and some 
fairly good actors. But I think, in any 
picture, no matter how serious, a laugh 
is invaluable. I think I’ll be in pictures 
longer, and make more money, if I just 
make people laugh. The minute they 
begin giving me anything but comedy 
parts, I’m not only cheating the public 
but cheating myself. Suppose they tried 
to make me a romantic lead, for in- 
stance. You can’t mix romance and 
comedy. You’ll notice that, in a picture 
like ‘The Thin Man’ or one like ‘It 


Happened One Night,’ the romance 
plays second fiddle to the fun. It has to, 
or you’re lost. As Chuck Reisner says, 
‘A comic has no sex’.” 

Chuck Reisner is a director with 
whom Stu often works, and for whose 
opinions he has a great deal of respect. 
So, when under his new contract Stu 
was put into “Have a Heart,” in what 
nearly amounted to a romantic lead 
opposite lovely little Rochelle Hudson, 
he was as disheartened as ever he was 
at Paramount. 

But now his long scrap is over. After 
a conference M-G-M has finally agreed 
that he is right about the sort of parts 
he ought to play. From now on, unless 
something goes wrong, Stu is to have 
his way, to play his own brand of 
comedy. Once again he can say, proud- 
ly, “I’m.a boob!” ; 

And he is proud to say it. 

“l’m not ashamed that my sole pur- 
pose on the screen is to make people 
laugh,” he says. “You see, I’m just one 
of the low-brows who believe that the 
screen is still primarily for entertain- 
ment. I’d rather see a good laugh pic- 
ture, myself, than any other kind, and 
I have a hunch there are other ordinary 
people like me who feel the same way 


-about it.” 


With his main problem settled, now, 
Stu is finding Hollywood a happier 
place than he ever found it before. 
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Glorious Spite 
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until I should just shake all over.” 

“And so?” 

“And so, you see, the girl who walked 
out of Samuel Goldwyn’s office five 
years ago as Harriet Lake now goes 
back as Ann Sothern—and he hasn’t 
the slightest idea that they are one and 
the same!” 

“So what?” 

“So that’s why I want to laugh. Be- 
cause I can barely wait to see the ex- 
pression on his face when I tell him 
the truth. Now I can tell the story— 
I must tell it, because I think Mr. Gold- 
Wwyn enjoys a joke as much as I.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake tell it,” I 
pleaded. 

“Now look,’”’ she pleaded prettily, “I 
had to wait five years so there would 
be a story to tell. Can’t you wait five 
minutes to get the kick out of it?” 

“This started out to be a nice Sunday 
afternoon party at Malibu,” I reminded 
her, “and now it’s turned out to be a 
guessing contest.” 

“Did you know that five years ago 
I was almost Eddie Cantor’s leading 
lady in ‘Whoopee?’ ” 

“That’s news.” I said. 

There was dazzling triumph in her 
eyes. “And therein lies the story—the 
story of the little girl who fooled the 
reat Mr. Goldwyn, and made him like 
are 

It seems that just prior to the pro- 
duction of “Whoopee” the astute 
United Artists producer was madly on 
the hunt for a leading lady for this 
comedy saga of the early West, and 
that a little dancing girl by the name 
of Harriet Lake seemed to fit the bill 
perfectly, having all of the necessary 
qualifications. Mr. Goldwyn having 
duly considered her beauty, her figure 
and her ability via the movie test sys- 
tem, was ready to blot the ink on a 
contract which would bind the little 
lady to him for a long period of years. 
The little lady was quite elated too, for 
being okayed by a producer who 
brought to prominence the names of 
such stellar lights as Vilma Banky, 
Ronald Colman, Gary Cooper, and 
more recently, Anna Sten, is nothing 
to be sneezed at. But the only fly in 
the ointment happened to be a matter 
of a few aughts with a dollar prefix. 
Mr. Goldwyn placed a value of exactly 
seventy-five dollars a week on little 
Miss Lake’s services. 

It happened to be barely a few pen- 
nies more than she had earned dancing 
in the mob. 

“Tt’s quite confusing to a girl in 
Hollywood trying to get ahead,” she 
confessed, ‘when she has to figure out 
all by herself why being Eddie Can- 
_tor’s leading lady is worth no more 
in dollars and cents than being one of 
the chorus ladies in his lineup. Why 
the Goldwyn girls earn as much, if not 
more.” 

To Sam’s great amazement the little 
extra girl informed him boldly that 
she wouldn’t make “Whoopee” with 
Eddie Cantor for just seventy-five a 
week, with options. Mr. Goldwyn has 
a very high ceiling in his office—and 
Ann remembers distinctly that he hit 
it with a bang. 

But considering Ann a mere infant 
with no mind of her own, he grabbed 
for one of his sixty-two more or less 
private telephones and called up her 

_ (Please turn to page 82) : 
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... and you can actually 


OVENBAKE in these 


pretty TABLE. DISHES?” 


VERY single piece can be used 

in the oven! All the bowls and 
serving dishes, platters and saucy 
individual French casseroles, the pie 
plates and custard cups—even the 
cups, saucers and plates—stand 
oven heat, oven baking. 

The dishes don’t get that brown, 
cooked look, either. They don’t 
“craze.” 

Is it beans for dinner? Then oven- 
bake them in the individual bean 
pots. Or how about a baked meat 
dish or scalloped vegetables or any 
one of a dozen, or a hundred, other 
things? Cook them in these dishes 
and whisk them from oven to table 
in the same dishes. 

And OvenServe dishes are simple 
to wash, too. No scraping, no scour- 
ing are necessary—just use hot wa- 


ter, soap and the dishmop. 

Cost a lot? No, ma’am! Just a 
fraction of the cost of the kitchen 
ovenwares you know about. And 
OvenServe dishes have the added 
advantage of being table dishes, not 
kitchen ware. 


POPOVERS! UMmm! 


1 cup flour 
14 tsp. salt 
% cup milk 
2 eggs 
l4 tsp. melted butter 
Mix salt and flour, add milk gradually to 
make a smooth, very thin batter. Beat whole 
eggs until light and add to mixture. Add 
butter. Beat hard. Turn into buttered 
OvenServe custard cups, filling them from 
a half to two-thirds full. Bake 30-35 minutes, 
beginning with a hot oven (450° F.) and 
decreasing gradually to moderate oven 
(375° F.) as popovers begin to brown. 
Makes 6 popovers. 
Note: Thorough beating and correct tem- _ 
perature are the secrets of perfect popovers. 


OVENSERVE 


SOLD AT 
F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


FIVE AND TEN CENT STORES 


Guaranteed 
To Withstand Changes of 
Oven and Refrigerator Temperatures 


OVENSERVE 


"The Oven Ware for Table Service” 
The Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Newell, W. Va. 
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...@ Stacked sin 
no terrors ... with the 
magic of S.O.S. 


After the feast, all those 
greasy pots and paps.- 

Never mind. You can 
have them shining like new 
again in double-quick time. 

S.O.S. will do the trick. 
Like magic. 

It ‘‘cuts” the grease. It 
scours away the burnt-on 
food. It polishes. 

Put S.O.S. on your big 
meal shopping list. Or mail 
coupon for a trial package. 


Mail this coupon or a post-card to 
The S.O.S. Company, 6204 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago, IIl., for a free trial 
package of §.0.S. You'll like it! 
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Glorious Spite 


(Continued from page 81) 


agent in the most magnificent indig- 
nation. 

The agent agreed that his client was 
right in refusing the offer, and agreed 
that he would not permit her to tie 
herself up for five years at such a mere 
pittance. What Mr. Goldwyn told that 
agent is best left to the imagination— 
but it was a fine choice of scrambled 
English. 

Having failed to come to terms with 
the agent, Sam, realizing that Ann 
was under age, promptly sent for 
Ann’s mother, requesting her to come 
to his office at once to discuss a movie 
contract for her daughter. But the 
mother turned out to be just as obsti- 
nate as the agent and the daughter, 
frankly confessing to Mr. Goldwyn by 
means of the telephone, that as her 
daughter had a manager she would not 
interfere in any business transaction. 

“Then I was literally thrown out of 
his office,” Ann laughed as she thought 
back to that day when she had dumped 
fame right out of her lap into the 
gutter. “Mr. Goldwyn swore in three 
languages that Harriet Lake would 
never work in his studio again.” 

“Then you believe he really doesn’t 
know that Ann Sothern is Harriet 
Lake?” 

“T’m positive,” she answered. “You 
see, he happened to see my perform- 
ance in “Let’s Fall in Love,” and de- 


cided that I was the girl for “Kid 
Millions.” He began negotiations with 
Columbia immediately for my services, 
and when told that I was tied up for 
several scheduled pictures he insisted 
all the more that he must have me— 
that Ann Sothern was the only girl in 
Hollywood who could do “Kid Millions.” 
Of course, that’s all tommyrot—but 
when a producer wants a certain player 
for a certain part in Hollywood, that’s 
the end of it. He even postponed pro- 
duction in order to wait for me,’ Ann 
chuckled in childish glee. 

“But how do you account for his bad 
memory?” I wanted to know. 

“Tt’s just that I’ve changed. Suc- 
cess has done something for me, as it 
does for everyone. I’m no more the 
girl that he threw out of his office than 
the man in the moon is Rudy Vallee. 
My face has changed, my figure, my 
way of expression. Everything in fact 
that might identify me with the Holly- 
wood chorus girl of five years ago.” 

“Y’ll bet you’re getting more than 
seventy-five a week this time.” 

“About fifteen times seventy-five a 
week,” she laughed. “Won’t Mr. Gold- 
wyn die when he finds out! You know 
I can hardly wait until he does. I feel 
like the small town girl who is going 
home in a Rolls-Royce, just to show 
the folks! To some people it may spell 


success—but to me it’s glorious spite! 


Mr. Laughton of London 


(Continued from page 82) 


particularly alluring. He admitted, 
in fact bragged boyishly that he is a 
singularly unattractive person. I 
couldn’t argue with him in his own 
dressing-room and _. besides’ there 
wasn’t time for me to show him how 
he was allowing personal prejudice to 
influence his opinions, but I can tell 
you now that he has more charm than 
most of the devastators who presuma- 
bly live by it. Mind you, I don’t know 
how much of it is real. Maybe he is 
just as good an actor without camera 
or footlights. If such should be the 
case all I can say is what most people 
say after seeing him on stage or 
screen, “Boy! what a performance! I 
want to see that guy often.” 

In 1928 he was again or still the 
talk of London. The talk of said city 
can become very one track when they 
like something. After listening to 
everyone, from the Duchess of What- 
not to the gent who. sells winkles 
“fresh and ’ot’”’ on the corner, rave 
about Laughton in “Alibi,” I gave in. 
Perhaps caved in would better describe 
it. I went to see his priceless char- 
acterization of Monsieur Poirot, Ace 
of French Detectives, three times and 
became one of the visiting snoopers 
who spend their time and the patience 
of others asking “Where did he come 
from?” when any great artist arrives 
without their personal invitation to 
fame. 

I heard many versions. He had 
been a bank clerk. (Those British 
bank clerks are canny fellows. Leslie 
Howard is also supposed to have fore- 
seen the future of world finance just 


in time.) I heard that he had stepped 
directly from an English village into 
London’s large heart. I heard that he 
was one of the many love children of 
England’s great actor of other days. 
I stopped listening and went to see 
“Alibi” again. Whatever his back- 
ground I hope he will include America 
in his future plans, was my fervent 
wish on leaving London. 


ee I am, six years later, unable 
to tell you where he came from, 
but to assure you that he had only eggs 
for lunch. No beer on account of be- 
cause he has decided to lose weight for 
his picture “Ruggles of Red Gap.” This 
is such a brilliant bit of casting that 
one is prone to think it must have been 
done by someone who does not “know 
everything about talking pictures.” 

“What a wonderful life you’ve had!” 
As he spoke the twinklingly sardonic 
eyes rounded out. There was almost a 
sigh of envy. 

“What a great life you are going to 
have,” I said. Then he told me seri- 
ously that he does not know how to 
play. “But you must learn. What do 
you like to do best?” I was really wor- 
ried and sympathetic. 2 

“T like work better than anything,” 
he answered. Was he kidding me? I 
think not. If you could see the greedy 
expression when he talks about these 
characters he brings to life. The 
meaner they are, the better he likes 
them, but he also likes to give the 
poor devils a break. If they have any 
good in them he will allow the public 
a glimpse of it. As I heard him de- 
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Mr. Laughton of 
London 


scribing the fascination of being a 
successful villain I realized that he 
always does make you feel a little 
sorry for them even while you want to 
go into your hiss. In life we can 
usually find a spark of virtue in the 
ashes of wickedness. Buster wields a 
mighty poker when it comes to digging 
up sympathy for the “meanies” he 
portrays. He confided that he almost 
lost that poker trying to find any good 
in the bad Mr. Barrett of Wimpole 
Street. 

For Norma Shearer he has a great 
admiration. His adjectives of appro- 
bation included unusual, interesting, 
intelligent and my favorite French 
word ‘éblouissante.”” When he turns 
a French phrase one can actually sniff 


the chestnut trees on the Champs 
Elysees. 
He loves Hollywood without the 


usual reservations made by visiting 
foreign stars, and, wonder of wonders, 
hold your hats, I lost mine in the dust 
at his feet, he likes talking pictures 
much better than the stage. After 
listening for five years to artists who 
“miss the audience’s reaction” this put 
the finishing touch on my already well 
developed Laughton complex. To him 
there is no thrill greater than a pre- 
view of one of his pictures. He did 
not call them his pictures, that’s my 
idea, because no matter whom he plays 
with, people come out talking about 
him. They may not like him, but they 
certainly can’t ignore him. I can un- 
derstand why he prefers pictures. It’s 
his love for creating. The very success 
one should want in the _ theater 
strangles and wearies. Pray for a hit. 
Get it. Result, you’re stuck for 
months with your creation. Imagine 
playing only two plays in four years. 
That’s what he did. Now he leaps 
from Henry the Eighth to Ruggles of 
Red Gap via Wimpole Street in less 
than a year. 

Lunch over and the eall to return 
to the set found me tagging along. I 
was anxious to see him in action be- 
fore the camera. He still looked like 
a petulant boy as he groused about 
“these dull retakes.” “You won’t see 
anything interesting.” He tugged at 
his mid-Victorian collar. “I shall sim- 
ply stand there and repeat one line 
endlessly.” I watched and listened 
fascinated as he said it at least a 
dozen times with as many different in- 
flections. Which one was correct he left 
entirely to the director’s judgment. 

I was impressed by the fact that he 
had the dialogue which preceded the 
line read aloud before he would start. 
No leaping from the price of eggs to 
an important plot line for him. By 
the time he spoke he was already Mr. 
Barrett, thinking, breathing and hate 
inspiring. The cue found him ready 
to deliver the line as Barrett would 
have, only I doubt if Elizabeth’s “Ole 
Pappy” was broad-minded enough to 
do. anything twelve different ways. 

I’m sure Mrs. Temple (Shirley’s 
mother) and the make-up man at 
Metro-Goldwyn Studio have a lot in 
common. They both knew the diffi- 
culty of preparing a star for a close- 
up. Shirley or Wigglebritches, as 
Gary Cooper pet-named her, sees no 
point to her curls being arranged at 

(Please turn to page 84) 


Marchand’s Hair Scientists Are 


Helping Thousands to Protect Blonde Beauty 


EMEMBER — nature gave you 
pretty, blonde hair. It's in your 
nature to be blonde—you have every 
right to keep your hair as radiant as 
nature created it. Give blonde hair 
the special care it needs—and Mar- 
chand's hair scientists promise that 
the lovely tints of girlhood will return 
to your hair. Their fine product, 
Marchand's Golden Hair Wash, is 
scientifically prepared to offset dark- 
ening, to restore clear golden tints. 
Right now, thousands of women are 
using Marchand's to protect blonde 
hair from darkening. Women of re- 
finement, beauties of stage and screen 
like the way Marchand's works. You 
can control the effect so nicely. Hair 
can be lightened just a tiny shade at 
a time until you obtain the tint that 
pleases you most. New hair growing 
in can be matched. 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH 
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Marchand's is perfectly safe, it is not 
a dye or powder. It will not wash out 
or come off, it has a lasting effect on 
the hair. Easy to do at home. No 
skill required. 

Beautiful results are assured—Mar- 
chand's won't disappoint you. 


Also Makes Arm and Leg Hair 
Invisible! 


The same reliable Marchand's 
makes dark excess hair INVISIBLE 
like the light unnoticeable down on the 
blonde's skin. This avoids shaving— 
iu have no fear of re-growths at all 

ecause you do not cut or attempt to 

destroy the hair. Limbs look dainty 
and attractive thru the sheerest of 
stockings. Easy, inexpensive. 


Ask Your Druggist Or Get By Mail 
—Use Coupon Below 


5] 


I] c. MARCHAND CO., 251 W. 19th St., N.Y.C. 7 

| 45¢ enclosed (send coins or stamps). Please 

| send me a regular bottle of Marchand's | 
Golden Hair Wash. T.G. 1234 
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“Last Call, Kids, for Big 
CRAYOLA DRAWING 
CONTEST!” says 

“SPANKY” MacFARLAND 


SPANKY MacFARLAND featured in 
Our Gang Comedies produced by Hal Roach 


FREE Packet of Christmas Cards 
If You Join CRAYOLA Club Now! 


“Spanky” is right. Boys and girls of 14 years or 
under should hurry and enter the CRAYOLA Draw- 
ing Club Contest which closes December 20. 
Because, if you join CRAYOLA Club now to enter 
the contest, you'll get a free packet of Christmas 
Cards, win oF lose. 


Just check the No. 1 square on the coupon below 
and mail the coupon with the flap from a box of 
CRAYOLA Colored Crayon. Then you will receive 
the Official Membership Card and the free packet 
of Christmas Cards. Also, you'll be ready to enter 
the big contest and win one of the fine prizes. But 
don't delay, for you will want the Cards in time to 
color and mail to your friends before Christmas! 


Present club members may enter the contest merely 
by checking No. 3 square and mailing the 
coupon with an original drawing (See Contest 
Directions below). But members who want the free 
packet should check No. 2 square and mail the 
coupon now with the flap from a CRAYOLA box. 
CONTEST DIRECTIONS : Make an original colored 
drawing for a Christmas Greeting Card. Draw any 
picture or design you like for your card—or ask 
your teacher for a suggestion. Make your drawing 
on paper not over 8”x10” in size and color it with 
colored wax crayons. 

All Drawings for the Contest must be 

mailed on or before December 20, 1934 

THE PRIZES 

BEST DRAWING, $15; 2nd PRIZE, $10; 3rd PRIZE, 
$5; TEN FOURTH PRIZES: Ten sets consisting of 
24-color assortment of “‘Rubens’’ CRAYOLA 
Crayon and box of “ARTISTA” Water Colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


CRAYOLA 


THE LEADING COLORED CRAYON 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 

O) 1 want to join CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Enclosed 
is flap from CRAYOLA package. Please send me 
Official Membership Card, Contest Entry Blank, 
and packet of Greeting Cards. 

1 I belong to CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Please send 
the packet of Christmas Cards and Contest Entry 
Blank. Enclosed is flap from CRAYOLA package. 

0 I belong to CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Here is my 
drawing in Christmas Greeting Card Contest. It 
is yours to keep and | hope it wins a prize. 
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Mr. Laughton of London 
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any time. Buster stood first on one 
foot then balanced on the other hum- 
ming a song as his side whiskers and 
locks were being groomed. “Would 
you care to sit down, Mr. Laughton?” 
The groom’s tone was solicitous, but I 
could almost hear a softly added, “Or 
shall I push you down?” He sat, re- 
signedly. “Your hair was looking 
messy in the other shot!” The direc- 
tor’s voice might well have been say- 
ing, “You didn’t take your bath 
Saturday night—Really!” Buster fid- 
dled with Mr. Barrett’s watch charm 
and tossed me a look which wig- 
wagged plainly, “Imagine worrying 
about the state of one’s hirsute adorn- 
ments when there is acting to be 
done!” 

“Show Mr. Laughton that still (a 
photograph only, don’t rush!) so he 
can check on how the hair should 
look.” Mr. Laughton was doing no 
checking. It was handed to him. He 
passed it on to me. “Nice photog- 
raphy!” he said. 

There was a very comfy feeling of 
camaraderie (why can’t she stick to 
English? I knew her back in Colum- 
bus, Ohio) on the set. The only sign 
of “British star influence’ was the 
very impressive fact that everyone 
called everyone Mister. ‘“O.K. for you, 
Mr. Blots?” said one assistant direc- 
tor to the other. “O.K. for you, Mr. 
Whosthis?” one cameraman inquired 
of another. All this, mind you, just 
in preparation of a retake close-up. I 
could only think of one word to de- 
scribe it, “swank!”, then I saw the 
Swankers dropping their cigarette 
butts on Mr. Barrett’s carpet, and 
realized that it was probably a “hang- 
over” from the great Laughton’s ad- 
vent as a visiting star from another 
studio. They obviously had prepared 
for “Henry the Highth” and after 
meeting Buster the First decided that 
he had the far famed sense of humor 
which the British are supposed to lack. 
They were kidding the formalities that 
Mr. Laughton of London rates histri- 
onically and ignores systematically. 

After “Ruggles of Red Gap” our 
versatile visitor will go royal again. 
This time France gets a break, for he 
will Laughtonize Louis Sixteenth into 
the human being he was. With Norma 


Shearer as his queen it should not be 
hard to do. I hear that the screen 
treatment made from Stefan Zweig’s 
brilliant “Marie Antoinette’ demands 
that Louis appear in the early se- 
quences aged nineteen—a. nice change 
for Buster. I would back him to por- 
tray the Dauphin in his pram and be 
convincing, but it will be interesting 
to see if he can knock off years as 
easily as he assumes them. 

I saw a very good example of age- 
shedding when he finally finished Mr. 
Barrett’s close-up. Zip—off came the 
side whiskers. Zip again and again. 
Two bushy eyebrows fell in the make- 
up expert’s hand. Off came the gray 
top piece and with it at least twenty 
years. Buster was himself again. Mr. 
Barrett went back to the wig depart- 
ment in a cardboard box. Smiling 
gaily and sighing happily, Buster 
watched him go with no regrets. Hay- 
ing been in Wimpole street for several 
weeks, he was already looking forward 
to the ruggedness of Red Gap. 

I told you he was a surprising per- 
son. This is an example: While I was 
in the very act of thinking how sure 
of himself he must be, he confided that 
he is literally afraid of audiences. He 
can never quite believe that they 
really like him and is always expect- 
ing them not to. I advised not holding 
that thought or some day an audience 
might live up to his expectations. In 
pictures he is able to be a part of his 
public and I imagine that he judges 
his own work cold-bloodedly. 

He is sitting pretty, this many sided 
young man. England and America 
both wanting him. Studios finding 
bigger and better roles to offer him. 
A charming and talented wife whom 
he apparently adores, and who also 
likes Hollywood and talking pictures 
enough to leave her own London ad- 
mirers (as Elsa Lanchester she has 
many) to be Mrs. Charles Laughton, 
at least until she makes her first 
American picture. Judging from her 
charming performances in “Henry the 
Highth” it won’t be long before she 
comes into her own on our screen. 
Meanwhile they seem very happy to- 
gether in Hollywood. Maybe they are 
just happy together in spite of Holly- 
wood. : 


Beauty Specialists 


(Continued from page 60) 


this star or that, making up the mouth 
too large or too small, and shading the 
eyes differently each month so that 
even her best friends fail to recognize 
her, she will study her good points, 
bring them out to best advantage and 
remain faithful to that make-up there- 
after. A Janet Gaynor type cannot 
hope to assume an exotic make-up 
and get away with it. It just can’t 
be done. a ‘as 
Study the photographs of two en- 
tirely different personalities who have 
leading roles in two forthcoming Fox 
productions. Helen Morgan, well- 
known songstress of Broadway revues, 
plays the colorful Madame Tapia of 
“Marie Galante.” Her make-up expert 
and hairdresser are beautifying her— 


but keeping her Helen Morgan and 
not converting her into a Katharine 
Hepburn or a Jean Harlow. The same 
holds true of the new and alluring 
June Lang, who has the ingenue lead 
in “Music in the Air,” opposite Doug- 
lass Montgomery. June is the demure, 
girlish type and Denis Phillips, Fox 
hair stylist, is shown here bringing out 
her blond loveliness—yet retaining 
those virtues for which she is known, 
with this charming coiffure. 
doesn’t want to be mistaken for any 
other blonde on the screen. 

You can learn a good deal from the 
stars’ own attitude toward beauty 
methods. Their little beauty tricks are 
good tricks. But you must use them 
judiciously. , , 
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Cool Redhead 


(Continued from page 66) 


else behind them too. There were 
plenty of other girls along Broadway 
who could sing, who could dance, and 
who were as pretty as Jeanette. But 
it was Jeanette, you notice, who got 
the parts—and always a better one 
with each move she made. Luck? You 
know darn’ well it wasn’t. 

Jeanette even plans love, incredible 
as it may sound. Not only does she fit 
Robert Ritchee, the man who is with 
her everywhere, into her career-scheme 
as her manager, but she intends to fit 
her marriage to him into a general 
plan over a long term of years. 

Not that *she doesn’t really love him! 
Not that they didn’t meet romantically 
enough, Heaven knows! Bob strolled 
into the Mayfair one midnight in New 
York to see a gorgeous redhead in a 
black dress sitting at a table with a 
friend of his. It was love, for him, at 
first sight. “To make sure I’d meet 
her I went right over and sat down 
at the table,” he tells it. “My friend 
introduced me to her as Mr. Heming- 
way, for the fun of it, so when he 
said her name was Miss MacDonald 
I thought that was a gag too. He told 
me she was appearing in “Sunny 
Days” and I thought that was a gag, 
too! She didn’t look like an actress to 
me!” But he telephoned her, catching 
her the next night just as she was 
leaving the house with another man to 
go to a violin concert. Jeanette delayed 
this fuming escort half an hour while 
she talked to Bob over the phone. It 
had been love at first sight with her, 
too, only poor Bob hadn’t known it. He 
gave up his brokerage business gladly 
to attend to Jeanette’s business affairs 
in Hollywood, and they’ve been con- 
stantly together ever since. When 
Jeanette travels Bob goes with her, 


Jeanette’s mother going along as 
chaperone. They’re in love, all right. 
There’s no doubt of that. Madly in 


love. Hollywood even has its wise ones 
who say that they’ve been secretly 
married for at least a year. 

But Jeanette says, “Anyone in the 
theatrical profession is a performer 
first and a person second, and an 
actress has only so long in which to do 
her best work. After my day in pic- 
tures is done I ean still last on the 
stage until I’m thirty-five or so. It 
won’t be until my career is all done 
that I’ll be able to give marriage and 
a husband the attention they deserve. 
So I think Bob and I'll have to wait 
until I’ve gone through at least the 
more hectic part of my career.” 

Quite coolly, she puts love in second 
place and tells Bob he must wait. Mar- 
riage must wait. That, too, is part of 
her planned life. 

Or maybe it’s part of her plan just 
to tell us that—while she and Bob have 
been secretly married ever since their 
trip to Europe. She ean fool you, 
Jeanette can. But, if she’s fooling, we 
can be sure we won’t hear a word until 
she wants us to! And then, when it 
finally comes out, we’ll find that there 
was a perfectly good reason for secrecy 
all the time, and it will seem the most 
natural thing in the world to us. She’s 
that way. Just part of her plan. 

One more example, just to show you 
how she is—and we'll let Jeanette tell 
you in her own words. 

“T really had to face a crisis when 
there was a lot of talk about musicals 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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Even in the jungle, helping “Bring ’em Back Alive,” 
she keeps her hands beautiful this quick, modern way 


< HEN I check supplies for one 

of our trips,” says Mrs. Buck, “I 
make sure that I have plenty of Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream. Tropical countries are 
dreadfully hard on the hands. My 
hands would be leathery and wrinkled 


if I didn’t care for them with Pacquin’s. 
It is so quick, so sure, the skin absorbs 
it at once...and I don’t have to wait for 
my hands to dry as you do with those 
sticky lotions. I can use it anywhere, 
any time. I advise any woman with 
busy hands to use Pacquin’s.” 

Women who use their hands a lot do 
find Pacquin’s a blessing. It takes liter- 
ally no time to dry—your skin seems to 
absorb this soothing cream instantly. 
Pacquin’s feeds the skin because it goes 
into the underlayers. So different from 
old-fashioned lotions that stay on the 
surface of your hands and keep you 
waiting until they evaporate. Send 
for the introductory jar of Pacquin’s. 


PACQUIN LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
Dept. 3-B, 101 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your generous trial jar of 
Pacquin’s Hand Cream for which I enclose 10¢. 
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“A friend who knew how I suffered every 
month kept scolding me until I had to try 
Midol. How glad J am that she did! Two 
tablets see me through my worst day 
comfortably. I tell every girl I discover who 
is still suffering the way I used to.’ 


Many users of these remarkable tablets 
have given them endorsement as strong 
as that! Many are grateful enough to 
spread the word at every opportunity. 
For Midol does bring definite relief, and 
prompt relief from periodic pain even to 
those who have always suffered severely. 
You can go through this trying time*with- 
out those severe pains if you use Midol. 
At least, many women do—and find they 
can be quite as active as usual. 


The best way to use these tablets is, of 
course, to anticipate the time for any 
expected pain—or at least, take a tablet 
the first moment there is the slightest in- 
dication of the pain coming on. There is 
no need to postpone the comfort of this 
special medicine, for there is no harmful 
effect from its use—no after-effects. 

That’s the beauty of this discovery; 
Midol is as harmless as the aspirin you 
take for an ordinary headache. Don’t be 
afraid of the speed with which Midol 
takes hold; it is not a narcotic. All drug- 
stores have these tablets. 
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Cool Redhead 
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going out,” she says. ‘Musicals were 
all I had ever done on the screen, you 
see, and I was left with two alterna- 
tives. I could either go on the concert 
stage, or the musical-comedy stage, 
and forget about pictures—which I 
didn’t want to do—or I could do 
straight picture words, in other words 
see if I could stay on the screen as an 
actress rather than a singer. Ac- 
cordingly, I made three pictures that 
weren’t musicals. The pictures were 
successful, fortunately, and I was left 
with the knowledge and satisfaction 
that I could do something on the screen 
besides sing.” 

Putting it another way—faced with 
talk that musicals were going out, 
Jeanette gambled her whole future on 
a quick swing over to dramatic parts, 
risking the displeasure of her fans, 
who were used to her as a singer, and 
also risking failure. That took cour- 
age and a cool head indeed! 

And that cool redhead, once it has 
made up its mind, can’t be budged by 
dynamite. Here’s a little thing, but it 
will show you. Not long ago, a publi- 


cation asked permission to take photo- 
graphs of Jeanette’s lovely home. The 
publicity department sent out a pho- 
tographer to get the pictures, and the 
photographer—not being a _ hostess 
himself—neglected to draw the dining- 
room curtains when he snapped the 
dining-room table set with candles 
burning. You could see the daylight 
outside the windows, and see plainly 
that it was daytime. 

When Jeanette saw the pictures of 
the dining-room she kindly—but very, 
very firmly—requested that they be 
destroyed. For candles aren’t supposed 
to be burning on a luncheon table in 
the middle of the day, and she couldn’t 
let the impression get out that she 
didn’t know any better. A small in- 
cident, to be sure, but it is so char- 
acteristic of Jeanette that it bears 
mention. The point is—if you think 
those photographs ever got out, you’re 
crazy. Once she has made up her 
mind, you might just as well change 
the subject. 

That’s why 
today. 


she’s where she is, 


Hollywood's Battle of Ages 


(Continued from page 30) 


who can successfully portray such a 
role. There are one or two others, 
such as Franchot Tone and Bob Mont- 
gomery, who get under the 35 age 
minimum and still could adequately 
interpret a care-free sophisticate. But 
these youngsters can be counted on one 
hand and for the most part, when the 
audience is to be satisfied, the direc- 
tors select one of the “over 35’? men. 
At debutante parties and dances of 
smart finishing-schools, it is always 
noticeable that the debs make a par- 
ticular point of seeking partners who 
could very well double for Herbert 
Marshall or Fredric March. There is 
a certain glow of conquest ... a cer- 
tain pride ... a certain attempt to 
show-off to the other girls in a “See 
what I have that you haven’t’” atti- 
tude. Girls at the tender ages are 
thrilled by the chance to demonstrate 
publicly that they are sufficiently at- 
tractive to hold the interest of men 
of sophistication. 

Beyond the school age, young women 
are likely to show preference for the 
older men of 40 for purely monetary 
reasons. Often a girl of 238 is not 
aware herself why a 43-year old bache- 
lor is so much more attractive to her 
than the broad-shouldered all-Ameri- 
can. 
with respect to the world’s goods and 
anyway, college cheers have always 
been a poor substitute for cold cash 
when paying night-club checks. 

It is this constant feminine prefer- 
ence which has made so much trouble 
for the young bloods of the screen. 
While the Jean Harlows and Loretta 
Youngs have made fortunes, boys of 
the same age are forced to plug along 
in supporting roles and hope that it 
won’t seem too long waiting to become 
old-men. 

Disappearance of vaudeville, stock 
companies, and burlesque has practi- 


Usually he is much better off - 


cally eliminated the once vast resource 
of American comedians. Where is the 
sereen to look for its future Chaplins, 
Lloyds, Wynns, and Cantors? Mr. 
Laurel and Mr. Hardy were at the 
business of fun-making for a good 
many years before they became screen 
stars; the same is true of Mr. Woolsey 
and Mr. Wheeler. It is a matter of 
rather serious speculation for the 
movie companies as to where the fu- 
ture Mr. Hardys and Mr. Woolseys are 
to be found. 

W. C. Fields and Will Rogers and 
the other older laugh specialists of the 
sereen have many years’ experience in 
the business of rolling the audience 
into theater aisles: Years of testing 
and timing gags have given these gen- 
tlemen an important asset which prac- 
tically prevents the inroads of any 
youngster, no matter how talented or 
ambitious. 

In between the young fellow just 
out of school and the screen, is an in- 
teresting group of ‘“‘young-old” actors, 
all of them in their “30’s” and with 
reputations as public favorites. Gary 
Cooper, Bing Crosby, Clark Gable, and 
Cary Grant are a few of the men not 
yet 40 who are definitely established as 
stars combining the peculiarly attrac- 
tive qualities of both “old men” and 
“voungsters.” They display all the 
attractiveness of vibrant youth and 
estill reach ahead to the suave sophisti- 
cation of the Warren Williams and 
John Miljans. But there are com- 
paratively few of these actors and not 
nearly enough to make an impression 
on the way of successful elders. 

And so the Hollywood Battle of the 
Ages goes on, with youth fighting age 
and age fighting youth; with some 
young people dreading age and others 
wishing for it. Fortunes and fame 
are made in this conflict, and the 
referee is Father Time. 
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He Doesnt Want 
Fame 
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for Young says he couldn’t get ex- 
hilarated on seventeen Sunday after- 
noon mugs of the stuff, served to light- 
en the lives of the lads who spent most 
of their time in their studios, which 
had been monks’ cells in the old abbey 
days. He sang in the school choir, for 
which he got threepence, and in the 
chapel choir, for which he got six- 
pence. 

Arrived at a deceptive maturity, 
Young went into a firm of architects 
in London. While he is devoted to art, 
and does caricatures as a hobby, archi- 
tecture did not fill his life, and he be- 
gan leaning more and more toward 
an interest in things theatrical. 

“T was such a very bad architect— 
my father had planned for me to spe- 
cialize as a hospital architect—that it 
was actually with a bit of propelling 
force that I made my leap from archi- 
tecture to the stage,” he says. Actually 


while he was ill of a severe cold, he- 


and his father talked things over, and 
between the son’s grunts, groans and 
snuffles, the father gave a dubious per- 
mission for him to give up architec- 
ture and attend the Tree Dramatic 
School in London, which he did, for 
a year. 

His first work was with Arthur 
Bourhies, in 1911, in “Find the Wo- 
man,” and then followed stock in the 
English provinces. “Improper Peter” 
in London was a break, and such a 
hit that it attracted the attention of 
an American producer who brought 
him to America for the New York pro- 
duction of “Hindle Wakes.” Then came 
shorter plays with the Darlington 
Square Players. Other New York suc- 
cesses followed, such as “Good Gra- 
cious, Annabelle,’ “The Successful 
Calamity,” “Rescuing Angel,” “Scram- 
bled Wives,” “Buddies,” “Rollo’s Wild 
Oat,” “Pomeroy’s Past,” “Madame Pi- 
erre,” “The Devil’s Disciple,” ‘“Beg- 
gar on Horseback,” “The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney, and “The Queen’s Hus- 
band.” 


ANY of these successes were writ- 
ten by Clare Kummer, whose 
daughter he married in 1926. 

Even his romance had its whimsical 
side. He had fallen in love with a 
pigtailed child in a gingham dress, 
whom he found tenderly nursing a pet 
hoptoad which was ailing with what- 
ever it is that hoptoads get that ails 
them. He was often at the Kummer 
home in the years that followed, and 
the friendship between them quite 
naturally grew. 

When there was a question about the 
propriety of letting the young lady go 
on the road in some show, in the com- 
pany in which Young was, he was 
stampeded out of his shyness and of- 
fered to make it possible and proper 
for her to go by marrying her. The 
wedding was at the Kummer Narra- 
gansett Bay home, on a huge porch 
overlooking the bay. Hence the mar- 
riage on the back porch already re- 
ferred to. 

Looking for a bit of gossip, we 
asked Roland Young, while on this 
romantic topic, if he had ever fallen 
in love with any of the leading ladies 
or stars in his plays. 

(Please turn to page 88) 


Listen To The Tales Men Tell 


JIM CERTAINLY 1§ A LUCKY 
FELLOW TO HAVE SUCHA 
CLEVER WIFE ! 


BOY, THAT WAS SOME 


DINNER JANE COOKED 
LAST NIGHT, WASN'T IT? 


OH, 1KNOW THAT 
ANSWER, ITS A BOOK 
CALLED “44 EASY 
ECONOMICAL DINNERS, 


| WISH MY WIFE. 
KNEW SOME‘OF 
JANES RECIPES 


‘44 EASY, ECONOMICAL DINNERS” 


is a 48-page cook book full of tempting recipes and 
menus, the kind of dinners that never fail you. It will show 
you how to add those special little touches which change 
dinners from the usual to the unusual. All so simple, too. 
For instance . . . Pear Salad with Ginger Sauce, Grape- 
Nuts Tortoni, Asparagus Baskets, Jellied Walnuts— 
dozens of splendid recipes and menus you'll want to use 
time and time again. 


Send today for “44 Easy, Economical Dinners” - 10¢ a copy. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 


55 FIFTH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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But you can buy 
and be 


PARISIENNES know that love is a treasure 
beyond price ... but they are always able 
to win love, for they make themselves fas- 
cinating with the lure of an exciting, se- 
ductive perfume. Such is IRRESISTIBLE 
PERFUME. Its exotic fragrance stirs 
senses... thrills...awakens love. It makes 
you divinely exciting, glamorous, utterly 
irresistible. 

Try all the Irresistible Beauty Aids... 
each has some special feature that gives 
you glorious new loveliness. Irresistible Lip 
Lure melts into your lips leaving no trace 
of paste or film... just soft, warm, ripe, 
red, indelible color that makes your lips 
beg for kisses. Four gorgeous shades to 
choose from. Irresistible Face Powder is 
so satin-fine and clinging that it absolutely 
hides small blemishes and gives you a skin 
that invites caresses. 


Irresistible Beauty Aids are guaranteed 
to lbe of the purest, finest quality ... like 
$1 or $2 preparations. Be irresistible to- 
night...buy IRRESISTIBLE BEAUTY 
AIDS today ... full size packages only 10¢ 
each at your 5 and 10¢ store. 


Ask at the cosmetic counter for Irresistible 

Perfume, Lip Lure, Face Powder, Vanish- 

ing, Liquefying, Cold Cream, Cologne, 
Brilliantine, Talcum Powder. 


FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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He Doesnt Want Fame 
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“Good heavens, no; it was impos- 
sible to imagine things about any of 
these ladies. They were so charming 
they left nothing to the imagination, 
and that is chiefly what interests me 
in women.” 

“What lessons in love did you learn 
in your contact with these dazzling 
creatures?” we helpfulled, thinking of 
Ina Claire and some of the other glam- 
orous ones. 

“Practically none; I was really not 
interested in learning anything. It was 
only recreation for me.” 

“Have you any philosophy of love, 
Mr. Young?” we tried. 

“T like penguins—though perhaps it 
might cause a scandal if you say that. 
But penguins are so soothing—so safe 
—and I am so tired,” said the great 
lover. We got the ominous look, and 
skipped the rest of it. 


RECENT spell of illness sent 

Young to the country on a large 
rancho, to recuperate for a time. In 
discussing it, Young explained his pen- 
chant for Nature well tamed, and de- 
cidedly not in the raw. He does not 
want to own a country place, particu- 
larly a California rancho country 
place. 

“Imagine being shouldered about by 
one hundred and fifty cows with horns 
—that makes three hundred horns, 
actually, you know. I learned to love 
a calf out there; they named it Roland, 
for me. The day after I left, without 
telling me a thing, they sold Roland 
for veal, for $2.25. That’s one of the 
heartbreaks of country life; you learn 
to love something, a calf, a lamb, or a 
chicken, and it grows up, and one day 
it’s meat. They had some chinchilla 
bunnies; it is hard to imagine anything 
more utterly charming. They were 
sold for twenty-five cents apiece to be 
slaughtered for fur. The country is a 


terrible place for a sensitive person. 
“TI like gardens—formal gardens, 

with paths and well-kept flower beds. 

If it were possible to have a sort of 

coun place in the city, I would like 
at.” 


Hs own house has a charming yard, 
with well-kept lawns, a garden 
wall covered with roses, carefully 
trimmed fruit trees, flower beds in 
bloom and camellias along the house 
wall. <A clothes-line had to be hung 
somewhere. Bowing to the inevitable, 
in this utilitarian matter, Young de- 
signed a handsome arrangement with 
two clothes poles, with arms fitted with 
wrought iron rings to hold colored tile 
pots of petunias, hanging ferns and 
ivy. A tiny bell hangs in the middle, 
for the birds to ring. 

About his house are many art treas- 
ures. Conspicuous among these are 
massive pieces of hand-wrought mod- 
ern South American silver. He is an 
enthusiast for Mexican and South 
American art, being one of the apostles 
of that renaissance of our times. 

In addition to his drawings and eari- 
catures, Young has written and illus- 
trated two books, one, “Not for Chil- 
dren” and the other, “Actors and Other 
People.” 


EW. people know that Young ap- 
peared in films fifteen years ago, 
with John Barrymore in “Sherlock 
Holmes.” Then he returned to the 
stage. He came West to play in “The 
Unholy Garden” and in “Her Private 
Life,” “The Bishop Murder Case,’ 
“Madame Satan,” “One Hour With 
You,” and “This Is the Night.” He 
also played in Pola Negri’s ill-starred 
return to films, “The Woman Com- 
mands.” More recently he did “A 
Lady’s Profession,” “The New York- 
er,’ and “Her Double Life.” 


Love Thy Neighbor 


(Continued from page 59) 


Chicago stock-yards on a warm sum- 
mer day. “Me—I’ll take vanilla!” was 
the note Elissa penned cutely to her 
neighbor. And with that she packed 
up and moved into the Ambassador un- 
til Vicki’s lawn can get along without 
the aid of artificial stimulants. And 
in the meantime, knowing Elissa’s 
fighting spirit, Vicki Baum is waiting 
for the axe to fall, and expresses the 
hope that a neighborhood war is not 
under way, because she “would hate 
to lose a good tennis partner like 
that Landi woman!” 

On the day that kidnaped million- 
aire William Gettle was returned to his 
Beverly Hills home, a veritable con- 
vention of celebrities gathered on the 
lawn of Edmund Lowe’s home, sit- 
uated just across the street, to watch 
the excitement going on at the Gettle 
place. Eddie was running around in 
shorts, greeting his famous neighbors, 
bringing them chairs, cigarettes, cock- 
tails, and all of the little favors a Hol- 
lywood host knows how to confer. The 
first to arrive were John Barrymore, 
Dolores Costello, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmy Gleason. A short time later, 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cawthorne, and 
Mr. and Mrs. David Butler entered the 
Lowe estate from a side gate. Then 
came Frank Morgan and Carole Lom- 
bard. 

The closest neighbors in the en- 
tire Hollywood picture are Adrienne 
Ames, husband Bruce Cabot, Lupe 
Velez, and her husband Johnny Weiss- 
muller. This popular young quartet 
has taken a house jointly at Malibu. 
And as if two families in one house 
were not enough, since the Bruce Ca- 
bots and the Joel McCreas (Frances 
Dee) are constant companions, you 
practically always run into the Me- 
Creas when you visit the Malibu beach 
home of the Cabots and Weissmullers 
. .. a paradoxical fact in the face of 
so many recent stories claiming that 
professional jealousy prohibits any 
real friendships among the stars! é 

The neighborhood spirit is a pre- 
dominant feature of Malibu, where the 
stars cool off in the summer-time. Up 
there in the colony started by Louise 
Fazenda it is no unusual thing for the 
people to borrow. ice, eggs, butter, or 
one of the dozen-and-one things that 
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Love Thy Neighbor Are You A 


folks run out of when unexpected 
guests drop in over the week-end. 


Malibu is far removed from shopping ’, 
centers, and if one hasn’t an obliging eB 
neighbor it is just too bad. @€ 


Louise Fazenda and Dolores Del Rio 
hold the prize for neighborliness along 
the Malibu strand. Louise is the sort 
of neighbor who will come over and 
whip up a chocolate cake in the Do You 
twinkling of an eye, if one’s cook CATCH COLD Easily? 
goes on strike or comes down with the 
grippe. Not only will she make a Atthe first sneeze. or nasal 
cake, but she is likely to cook the 2 oie x * 
whole dinner before she gets through irritation, quick!...A few 
—and laugh it off when the crowd be- drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol. 
gins to sing “For She’s a Jolly Good P F Sis Q 
Fellow.” As for Dolores, she was This unique aid in pre- Vicks VapoRub—standby 
bred in Mexico, where hospitality is venting colds is especially in 26 million homes for 


a watchword. Many a dish of steam- Z Sane : 
ing pungent Mexican beans has gone designed for nose and throat where most relieving colds. Two generations have 


> ; 


Le Do Your Colds 
} Hang On AND ON? 
Don’t take chances with 


half-way measures. Mas- 
sage throat and chest with 


over the side fence to her neighbor | colds start. Its timely use helps to avoid learned to depend on its famous direct 
who came down for the afternoon and ld 4 h fF cbiden Ly ‘ ke ate Aint 
decided to stay all night. Dolores too many colds—and to throw off colds in ouble action—by stimulation and inha- 
has a reputation for sympathy when their early stages. lation—to end a cold sooner. 


sickness is an unwelcome visitor—she 


has that lovely feminine quality of : 
Peo wiaebGuse se hatatol dorwand® is -al- To Help PREVENT Colds Follow Vicks Plan for To END a Cold Sooner 
fist Better Control of Colds y ee Sen 


ways on deck to help lighten the bur- 
dens of her friends. 


These twin aids to fewer and 
shorter colds give you the basic 
medication of Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds. Full 
details of this clinically tested 
Plan are in each Vicks package. 


HEN movie mothers meet here on 

the sand, there is a continuous ex- 
change of ideas on the subject of diet, 
child psychology, and health hints. Al- 
though it is hard to believe such glam- 
orous mothers as Joan Bennett, Mar- 
lene Dietrich, Arlene Judge, and Do- 
lores Costello descend to the mother 
talk of ordinary mortals—they do— 
for mothers are the same in Holly- 


wood, Malibu, or Timbuktu. 
The other day Dick Powell took me T i R E E i) | C K E T S 
on tour of the new Toluca Lake resi- 

dential park in North Hollywood. Take 

it from me, when you’re in Holly- T O ‘i R E E hee 

wood and want to see celebrities liter- er ete = N J O ay M | N 7 
ally by the dozen, don’t pass up a 
drive through the Toluca Lake dis- 
trict. Dick and Jobyna Arlen live next 
door to Powell, Bing and Dixie Cros- 
by live right across the street, and 
Mary Brian lives kitty-corner through 
the block. W. C. Fields was _ prac- 
ticing putting on his front lawn, and 
had us in hysterics over his pretext 
of being annoyed at Dick Powell’s 
police pup, “Ranger,” who had taken 
a playful fancy to Fields’ golf ball. 

When we passed Mary Astor’s 
house, Virginia Bruce was calling up 
from the front walk to Mary in an 
upstairs window, to know if the latter 
were going into town and if so, would 
Mary please bring Virginia out a 
rolled rib roast, as she was so busy 
she didn’t see how she was going to 
get in to do her shopping that day 
. . . and here I always thought the 
stars left such trifles as shopping for 
food for the servants to take care of! 

A little later, Ruby Keeler drove 
by. “Does she live here, too,” I asked 
Dick. 

“No,” he explained. “She and Al 
Jolson live at the Town House— 
George Brent and Catherine Carver 
live there too, by the way. But 


VICKS VAPORUB 


Ruby’ ts, j i : j 
ail live here. Thuby’ comes over ee Every show’s a HIT if you take along Life Savers. 
ever a o ta t f ive. : : 5 ° 

The Ree ealrae t oman family. "The They’re your ticket to reel enjoymint. Crisp, flavory 
ids “are ias pretty as Ruby, and I al- rings of purest candy... .in delicious mint or fruit flavors! 


ways think when they pass by my 
place, in spite of all you hear about 
wearied sophisticates, that there are 
lots of healthy young Americans that PE OUT CH ASN PPA SHO Bee TESA era rr Et ora ete 
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“U-MMM! 

DAD, JUST TRY 
"THIS SPAGHETTI 
‘WITH FRANKFURTERS'” 


a 
a 


be. 

CS you imagine a more appealing pic- 
4 ture to husky young appetites than 

Heinz Cooked Spaghetti served with 

butter-browned bits of frankfurters and 

diced onions? 


Grown-ups, too, relish a steaming plate of 
this savory dish. For Heinz Cooked Spa- 
ghetti is not only delicious by itself, but 
combines temptingly with inexpensive 
meats and vegetables to make nourishing 
luncheons and dinners. 

Heinz starts with choicest Durum wheat, 
then converts it into pure, firm strands of 
fine spaghetti. Cooks it till it’s mild and 
tender. Then adds a sauce of ripe, prize 
tomatoes, cheese, meat stock and selected 
spices. Seals it in tins ready for heating 
Ww and serving. Order a supply today for 
¢= your Quick Feast shelf. There’s a 
different way to 
serve it every 
week in the year. 
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go to make up this film colony.” 

Bing Crosby added some _illustra- 
tions of the neighborliness character- 
tic of the Toluca Lake group. He re- 
called that Roy Hunt, Universal’s ace 
camera man, and Frank McHugh 
seemed to take turns helping Mary 
Brian set out flowers, and mowing her 
lawn. He said that for several weeks 
the Toluca Lake folks had Dick Powell 
mystified by always being able to tell 
him the exact hour at which he had 
returned home the night before. It 
became: a stock joke of the neighbor- 
hood, and was just beginning to get 
Dick’s goat a little, when he discovered 
that the garage light, which he left 
on when not at home, could be seen 
from nearly every point in the dis- 
trict. When it was turned off, Dick 
had come home! 

And, as if to prove the informal 
friendliness that exists in his neigh- 
borhood, after we had finished our 
tour of the stars’ residences, Bing 
Crosby had already gone for a dip in 


Sweden a boy of thirteen, speaking no 
word of English, and at nineteen was 
appearing in Shakespeare on the Boston 
stage. He entered pictures before they 
had a roof over their heads, all scenes 
being filmed out of doors. His first role 
was Christian in “Pilgrims’ Progress,” 
a good beginning for a charming man 
and artist. During his thirty-three years 
on stage and screen he has appeared 
with most of the celebrated actresses. 
He has known Miss Garbo socially but 
“The Painted Veil’ was his first pic- 
ture with her. I felt his estimate would 
be of considerable interest and authen- 
tic value. 

“My estimate of Senorita Garbo,” he 
repeated, smiling. A slow deliberate sip 
of sherry. A meditative gaze over the 
sea toward the misty channel islands. 
“T tell you. I think she is the sweetest 
soul in pictures. Her shyness is charm- 
ing. You know of course all things 
printed about her aloofness and 
mystery.’”’ He made a deprecating ges- 
ture with an indulgent smile. “Well, of 
course, there is nothing to that. She is 
genuinely shy, inarticulate, sensitive. 
Sensitive, not nervous. If you look at 
her she will avert her eyes. She is 
timid to stares. But she will turn and 
sweep into a scene with the most tre- 
mendous command and power. To see 
her galvanize before the camera is 
amazing. The scene over, she instantly 
subsides into the shy, timid-appearing 
girl. She really is a child, you know. 
The blue honest eyes, the lovely com- 
plexion, the sweet expression of a child. 
There is not one line in her face. Screen 
make-up tends to detract, I think, from 
the gentleness, the sweetness of her 
face.” ; 

“As an actress,” I asked, “compared 
with other actresses?” 

Jack hesitated, deliberated. “She’s in- 
tuitive. The intuition of an artist. She 
has not had great training. She is grow- 
ing. Among young actresses, yes, 
think she is greatest.” 


Love Thy Neighbor 


(Continued from page 89) 


Dick Arlen’s swimming pool, and Pow- 
ell invited me to join them. 

“But the Arlens aren’t home!” I ob- 
jected. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
Dick laughed. “They pick my flow- 
ers; I swim in their pool; Mary Brian 
feeds my dog; Frank McHugh bor- 
rows W. C. Fields’ golf sticks . e 
Dick passed his finger with a razor- 
slashing motion across his throat .. . 
“We're all just one big happy family!” 
he grinned. 

And so we went swimming in Dick 
Arlen’s pool. Incidentally, it’s a very 
grand pool! 

And so it goes in Hollywood, just 
as it goes in all the other neighbor- 
hoods in the world. You either like 
your neighbor, or you build hedges be- 
tween your house and his to let him 
know you can’t go the sight of his 
face. In Hollywood they sing “Love 
Thy Neighbor,” too. But in reality, 
it’s every man for himself, just as 
it is in your own back yard! 


Movieland Fiesta 


(Continued from page 45) 


(UE the Fiesta everyone went 
Mexican except the Mexicans, and 
they suddenly went Red. At least head- 
lines flashed the astounding news that 
Lupe, Dolores and Ramon were sus- 
pected of being Communists. The fatal 
evidence that they had designs upon 
the Constitution consisted of their 
names on a slip of paper in the posses- 
sion of some girl who was connected 
with some union that was said to be 
connected with some organization of 
rumored Red tendencies. This is just 
about the biggest burlesque to be 
pulled by Red-scared rabids. Loop didn’t 
know what Communism was. On being 
informed that it meant sharing her 
bracelets she blew higher than Popo- 
catepetl and demanded that her ac- 
cusers be thrown into the hoosegow. 
Dolores politely denied she was a Com- 
munist or associated with Communists. 
Ramon wasn’t heard from. He probably 
hadn’t read the papers or associated 
with anyone who does read them. Com- 
munism would mean nothing to Ramon 
unless you could set it to music. 

I’m _ beginning to believe Count 
Keyserling was right in predicting that 
Spanish culture seeping out of Mexico 
and Latin-American countries would 
pervade the world. Hollywood, anyhow, 


is appreciating and beginning to re-— 


flect some of the charm of Latin life. 
We’re coming into the open to dine, 
dance, sing, listen to concerts and even 
view pictures. The first open-air movie 
theater was inaugurated in Westwood 
with Will Rogers in ‘Handy Andy” and 
Walt Disney’s “Little Red Hen.” The 
Hollywood Bowl achieved world inter- 
est with Reinhardt’s production of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Hollywood players. Herr Reinhardt 
thinks Hollywood will equal Salzberg 
as a music mecca. “Where else in the 
world can you find twenty thousand 
people listening to symphonies under 
the sky?” he asks. The first open-air 
market with farmers bringing fruit, 
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Movieland Fiesta 


(Continued from page 90) 


vegetables, home-made bread and pas- 
tries, was inaugurated in the old 
country style. And we have side-walk 
and garden restaurants at last: the 
Palm Garden of the Russian Eagle, the 
Knickerbocker Terrace, the Ambassa- 
dor’s Lido .and many smaller places. 
Even the night clubs are in garden 
settings, housed in flower-twined cot- 
tages of Norman, Queen Anne and 
Spanish architecture. 


HE screen will develop its own 

operatic form. The box - office tri- 
umph of Grace Moore’s “One Night 
of Love” will set producers on the 
path. The musical taste of the public 
has improved immeasurably during the 
past few years. The reception of “Be 
Mine Tonight,” a foreign production 
with unknown players, was an earlier 
indication. It had long runs and has 
repeated in many theaters. Its success 
was due entirely to the great musical 
compositions and to Jan Kiepura’s 
voice. Just so, “One Night of Love,” 
owes everything to the great composers 
and to Miss Moore’s voice. The problem, 
of course, is to find enough great music 
and singers who can satisfy the ear 
without offending the eye. Tullio Car- 
minati spoke for most of us when he 
said: “I’ve always wanted to see a 
Carmen who weighed less than the 
bull.” 


PEAKING of eye-satisfaction, I 

found it on the Goldwyn stages 
viewing the Goldwyn Girls. One in par- 
ticular, Charlotte Russell, of U. S. C., 
sent to Mr. Goldwyn by the university 
dramatic coach. As I gazed raptly on 
the Girls, someone pointed to a woman 
and said she was the studio duenna, 


looking after all the lovely senoritas. I 
said it really ought to be a man’s job. 


Nie has a human spider. He spun 
‘k the web you saw in the loft of 
“Viva Villa” where Wally Beery wrote 
a letter. He has a device for spinning 
webs out of liquid rubber. He can spin 
them faster than spiders. Thus another 
old industry is killed by the machine 
age. Spiders find it doesn’t pay to spin 
their own any more. Wonder what 
they’ll do with the new leisure? 


AE WEST says she thinks she is 

a narrow-minded woman. Well, we 
forgive her. It’s the only place she is 
narrow. 


ME masterpieces continue to offer 
themselves to the flesh-pots of 
Hollywood. A potential bathing brutie 
writes that he has everything: phy- 
sique, magnetism, profile, bubbling fun. 
“Only thing,’ he appends. “I some- 
times have fits. Does that matter?” 
Not in Hollywood. 


OLLYWOOD heartache — and 
worse: 

A pretty bit player slid down a stair- 
rail from the women’s dressing-room 
at M-G-M and got a splinter. She 
wailed to a supervisor, but nothing was 
done about it. Only a few hours later 
Jean Harlow, walking down the stairs, 
got a splinter in her hand. A crew was 
instantly dispatched to tear the railing 
down. “Lookit!” screamed the splintered 
extra girl. “If she’d got a _ splinter 
where I did they’d have wrecked the 
studio!” 

It’s just such class distinction that 
leads to Communism. 


Sweet, Sweet and Sweeter 


(Continued from page 50) 


If you want to have a barrel of fun, 
don’t miss this. 

“Talkin’ to Myself” is the number on 
the other side. This is from the film 
“Gift of Gab” and is also played by 
Raymond Paige and his orchestra. Not 
so many funny sounds in this, but his 
vocal work by The Three Rhythm 
Kings is hard to beat. (Victor.) 

These make about the only touches 
of “hot” stuff of the month. So you 
lovers of the stomp and boom-boom 
type of orchestration had better grab 
them while the grabbing’s good! 


“TOVE IN BLOOM,” from the film 

“She Loves Me Not,” is played by 
Ernie Holst and the Central Park 
Casino orchestra. A very pretty tune, 
and Ernie Holst presents it in a little 
different way. It’s smooth, with the 
vocal chorus sung by Norman Moon’s 
swell smoothness. All the records are 
old smoothies. ‘“There’s Nothing Else 
To Do in Ma-La-Ka-Mo-Ka-Lu” is the 
long-winded title of the song on the 
other side. This is played by Ernie 
Holst too, and this time Ernie himself 
gives the vocal rendition. Again, it’s 
sweet stuff. (Bluebird.) 


Ruby VALLEE and his orchestra 

play “I’m Hummin’, I’m Singin, I’m 
Whistlin’,” another number from the 
film “She Loves Me Not.” This is an- 
other number by Mack Gordon and 
Harry Revel. Rudy Vallee is respon- 
sible for the vocal chorus. “Panama,” 
a rhumba, is on the other side, played 
by Rudy and his gang. Rudy, of 
course, gets smoothness even into a 
rhumba. Not even the rhumbas are 
hot, this month! It’s really amazing 
how the current crop of tunes are 
running to form, like this! (Victor.) 


“7T‘HE MEMPHIS BLUES,” W. C. 

_Handy’s famous song, is revived 
again. This time it’s featured in Mae 
West’s picture, “Belle of the Nineties.” 
Tom Berwick and his orchestra are 
the recorders of it, and they have a 
very pleasurable arrangement. Those 
old tunes never wear out, and when 
played in the modern manner they are 
always welcome. 

“A Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner” is played on the reverse side, also 
by Tom Berwick and his orchestra. It 
offers an agreeable contrast. (Blue- 
bird.) (Please turn to page 92) 
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“| WILL SON, 
AND DON'T FORGET 
THE 
HEINZ KETCHUP” 


He you want your husband to hurry home 
to his meals, don’t forget “flavor” as 
the principal ingredient in successful 
dinners. 


To most men, this “extra flavor” means 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup. They truly relish 
this spicy condiment with mannish dishes 
—from bacon and eggs in the morning to 
steaks and chops at night. They like its 
tangy goodness ‘in gravies and sauces, too. 


Every woman can add magic to her cook- 
ing skill with Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
Made from the most luscious tomatoes 
you ever tasted—seasoned with the 
Orient’s choicest spices—cooked 
and bottled dewy fresh from the 
fields —its marvelous flavor is 
famous throughout the world. 
Keep it handy when 


you cook and bring 
it to the table daily. _ 


HEINZ = 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
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Why this 
moisture-proof 
face powder 


banishes shiny skin! 


What happens in this glass of water 
happens on your skin. What it proves! 


Pe a teaspoonful of Luxor Face 
Powder into a glass of water. Stir it. 
The powder does not mix with the water. 
It drifts back to the surface, dry and soft 
and fine. It’s moisture-proof. That's why 
it can’t mix with the moisture of your skin. 

Use Luxor Face Powder for one eve- 
ning. Notice the flattering colors, the 
even, smooth-grained texture. Notice that 
it doesn’t gather into floury spots; that it 
is, as the test shows, moisture-proof. 

To settle your face- powder problem, 
give yourself the thrill and security of this 
moisture- proof face powder— LUXOR! 


Sm RE ene 


Quarter-ounce bot- 
tle of $3 La Richesse 
perfume attached to 
55c¢ box of Luxor for 
a limited time only. 


| 
Luxor,Ltp.,1335 W.31stSt.,Chicago, Ill. | 


| Please send me your generous trial packages of 
| Luxor Moisture-Proof Powder, Rouge and new | 
| Special Formula Cream. Here’s ten cents to help 
cover mailing costs. (Offer not zood in Canada.) | 
| Check, POWDER: Rose Rachel O Rachel O Flesh O | 
Rouce; Radiant O Medium DO Sunglow O 
| "TM-12 Pastel O Vivid O Roseblush O | 
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Sweet, Sweet and Sweeter 


(Continued from page 91) 


“DM EACH BOY” played by Paul White- 

man and his orchestra is from 
the motion picture, “Down to Their 
Last Yacht.” This has a really novel 
introduction and Whiteman does some 
great things with it. A very smooth, 
dreamy number with a nice vocal by 
Bob Lawrence. 

Here again is, ‘““There’s Nothing Else 
To Do in Ma-La-Ka-Mo-Ka-Lu.” This 
time, played by Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra. Since we have men- 
tioned this tune already, there is not 
much more I can say, other than that 
Whiteman is in his usual good form. 
Johnny Hauser sings the vocal. 
(Victor. ) 


OE GREEN and his orchestra offer 
“Ym Just That Way” from “The 

Cat’s Paw.” This is an outfit that 
features Marimba music, so if you’re 
an admirer of xylophones and such, 
here is your meat. 

“Two Cigarettes in the Dark” is on 
the other side. This is from the com- 
edy, ‘Kill That Story.” Joe Green and 
his orchestra play in dance time and 
Jack Parker sings. (Vocalion.) 


ONE that you will enjoy is.“Fun To 
Be Fooled” played by Henry King 
and his orchestra. King seems to be 
one of the foremost exponents of sweet 
music at the present time and his so- 
phisticated rhythms are gaining in 
popularity every day. 

“Let’s Take a Walk Around the 
Block” also played by Henry King and 
his orchestra, is on the other side. 
More good music which you ought 
to find thoroughly enjoyable. (Co- 
lumbia.) 


"y HEN THE NEW MOON 

SHINES ON THE NEW 
MOWN HAY,” another hit from 
the boys in dear old London, is played 
by Freddy Martin and his orchestra. 


Freddy and his versatile outfit render” 


a swell bit of recording here, and you’ll 
certainly go for the vocal chorus by 
the Trio. 

“It Happened When Your Eyes Met 
Mine,” a waltz, is on the other side. 
Also by Freddy Martin, this is recom- 
mended for the three-quarter fans. 
Elmer Feldkamp does the singing. 
(Brunswick.) 


The Real Eddie Cantor 


(Continued from page 49) 


spectacle of Eddie dropping his own 
work to rush to the broadcasting 
studio with Jolson and help him with 
rehearsals. 

No matter how great his successes, 
Eddie has never forgotten his priva- 
tions as a child or the lessons which 
they taught him. He never has at- 
tempted to pose as anything other 
than a product of the teeming, un- 
schooled “East Side.” His loyalty to 
his friends of earlier days never has 
been shaken by prosperity or fame. 

When he was a ragged East Side 
brat, he was sent to a summer vaca- 
tion camp on funds supplied by a ris- 
ing young attorney in Manhattan. 
That vacation was one of the truly 
momentous events of his childhood, 
and it kindled in his heart a fire of 
gratitude which has burned through- 
out his life. Eddie is now that law- 
yer’s most important client. He is 
also the sponsor of a similar camp in 
the Adirondacks, and each Summer he 
sends to it a hundred boys from Grand 
and Hester Streets. 

Eddie lost two million dollars— 
every penny he had in the world and 
more besides—in the great stock 
market debacle of ’29. Yet, from that 
erash, I think he gained more than he 
lost. 

For fifteen years, he had had his 
own way in everything; for fifteen 
years he had grown steadily in popu- 
larity and in material wealth. He had 
lived decently and sensibly. He had 
saved his money. He had thousands 
of friends. But were they “fair 
weather friends”? Eddie had always 
wondered. In his adversity, he found 
the answer, and it gave him the great- 
est happiness of his life. 

With the market collapsing and 
Wall Street in panic, Eddie could 
have borrowed ten times as much 


money as he lost. On the worst day 
of the panic, as he was riding down- 
town with Ida Cantor, -his wife, she 
handed him a little package. It con- 
tained every piece of jewelry he had 
ever given her—even the inexpensive 
but sentimentally precious little trink- 
ets which he had bought her in the 
poverty-stricken days immediately af- 
ter their marriage. “Take it and see 
what you can get on it,” she told him. 

Never once had Eddie put his 
friends to the test—and he refused to 
do so then. But they rallied around 
him without being summoned. Arthur 
Baer, the St. Louis department store 
executive, was one. Eddie knew Baer 
well, but he never would have con- 
sidered approaching him for a loan. 

When things seemed darkest and 
Eddie was wondering how he would 
ever be able to survive, Baer walked 
into his hotel room. Out of a brief- 
case, he dumped a pile of negotiable 
bonds. 

“Here’s a‘ hundred thousand dollars 
to tide you over, kid,” he announced 
gruffly. 

In St. Louis, he had heard rumors 
of Eddie’s terrific losses, and, knowing 
that Eddie never would come to him 
for help, he had dropped his own af- 
fairs to rush to the aid of a friend. 
Such loyalty as his is an inspiring 
tribute to the character of Eddie Can- 
tor. 

Later, when Eddie came to Holly- 
wood to make “Whoopee,” his first 
talking picture, he came on borrowed 
money. Except for the bare living 


expenses that we paid him, his entire — 


earnings went to banks to pay indebt- 
edness for which he was morally, 
rather than legally, obligated. Vol- 
untary bankruptcy, or any one of a 
dozen other expedients, would have 
given him an easy escape from his 
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Have You a Baby 
in Your Home? 


Here are 7 Diagram Patterns for 
baby things . . 10 cents complete 


One of the joys of a baby 
is sewing for him—or her. 
Diagram patterns are an 
easy new way to sew from 
patterns you make your- 
self. Complete directions 
and instructions are given 
for the following baby 
things: 

* The newest thing in knitted 


rompers with bunny decora- 
tions. 


* Diagram pattern and em- 
broidery design for  short- 
sleeved jacket. 


* Diagram pattern and em- 
broidery design for baby 
bonnet. 


* Bear floor pad covered with 
glazed chintz. 


* Bird and animal appliques. 


* Pads for nursery chair 
made from scraps of colored 
cotton. 


* Small coat hanger and cap 
stand covered with satin 
ribbon. 


Send 10 cents For a Complete 
set “BABY PATTERNS” to 


Frances Cowles 


TOWER MAGAZINES 


(INCORPORATED) 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Real 
Eddie Cantor 


crushing burden of debt. But he paid, 
stoically denying his family and him- 
self every luxury, until his obligations 
had been discharged to the last penny. 
No one ever heard him whine; on the 
contrary, he persisted in making an 
hilarious joke of his misfortunes. 

Such a man deserves loyalty—and 
such a man gives loyalty, in small 
things as well as in great. 

“Frenchy” is Eddie’s trainer and 
valet. When he came to California to 
make “Whoopee,” Eddie regretfully 
decided that he must leave “Frenchy” 
behind. The Cantors were broke, and 
could not afford the luxury of a 
trainer. Mrs. Cantor had accepted 
every other curtailment, but she ar- 
gued that point. 

“Tf he helps you to keep your health 
and be fit for work, then he’ll save 
you money,” she insisted. 

Finally, she won her point, and 
“Frenchy” came to the Coast—to 
Eddie’s great relief, for there is a 
strong attachment between them. 

As soon as he arrived ‘“‘Frenchy” was 
rushed to the hospital with a combi- 
nation of appendicitis and gall stones. 
He was there for twelve weeks, with 
Eddie paying all expenses and wor- 
ried to distraction for fear that his 
trainer-valet would miss ‘the New 
York premiere of the picture. During 
the last few weeks of production, with 
the invalid home from the hospital, 
Eddie rushed to his bedside every 
evening when his studio labors were 
finished and spent an hour or more 
massaging the masseur. “Frenchy” 
saw the show on opening night, and 
ruled it excellent. 

Cantor’s devotion to his family is 
too well known to need mention from 
me. His entire existence seems 
wrapped up in- his wife and daughters. 

He is a confirmed hero-worshipper 
—but his heroes are chosen without 
regard to their financial or social 
standing. To Eddie, who lifted him- 
self to the heights by his own boot- 
straps, achievement and character are 
the only measures of greatness. 

He idolizes President Roosevelt. In 
his estimation, our chief executive is 
a Messiah, omniscient, omnipotent, ap- 
pointed by Divine Wisdom to be the 
guide of a sorely pressed people. I 
think Eddie’s association with the 
President is the big milestone of his 
life. It gave him a definite sense of 
responsibility, a standing completely 
apart from his work as an entertainer. 

I was rather surprised when Lu- 
crezia Bori came to visit us last year. 
Eddie’s pathway of life has been far 
removed from hers, yet we found that 
he knew all of the facts concerning her 
career, and he quoted, almost word for 
word, the magnificent plea which she 
made for the maintenance of the 
Metropolitan Opera. That plea had 
made her one of his heroines. 

Among his heroes you would find a 
certain doctor, a newspaper editor, a 
political economist, a Catholic priest, a 
tap dancer and his barber. 

Eddie’s friends are recruited from 
every walk of life. And he gives each 
one a devotion which is unshakable. 

I say again—I like to talk about 
Eddie Cantor. [ call him a great man. 
And I am proud to say Eddie is my 
friend! 
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CHANGE " 


to PARTY FROCKS 


IN THE NEWEST SHADES 
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~~ 


Retire 


Gake that 


“old” dress, #, 


4 
give it a\ 
e : 
smart new (ge 
color with 
Tee. and 


have a “new” 


frock that 
costs almost 
nothing— 
looks “like 
a million”! 
Rit is easy, 


quick, sure. 
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Its ftir to 
_ MONEY with Rit Tints and Dyes— 


bring your wardrobe up-to-date each 
season with the new colors that every- 
one admires! @ Rit contains one pat- 
ented ingredient that makes the color 


soak in deeper—last longer. © 33 Spar- 
kling Rit Colors. {5c at all drug stores 
and notion counters. 
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...in the convenient 
scored wafer: easier to 
measure; won't sift _ 
out of the package. 
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MENDS 


Most Anything 


q 


EASY! Spread on SO-LO 


Take an old knife and a can of So-Lo! 
Dig out a chunk of So-Lo and spread it 
on the sole like butter. 
it’s dry and tough! 
Non-skid! 


Next morning 
Neat! Waterproof! 
Wears better than leather. 


Hundreds of Uses 


So-Lo mends the sole or heel, 1c. 
Fixes most anything—canvas, wir- 
ing, handles, galoshes, rubber boots, 
etc. More than 247 other money 
saving uses. 


Ask for:"So-Lo" at Wool- 
worth, or any other 5 and 
10c, or hardware store. 


LEATHER GOODS 


Over 5 Million Satisfied USers 


WHAT ! ONLY 
15¢ EACH- 
| CAN'T 
BELIEVE IT! 


ASTOUNDING, 
ISN'T IT ?= : 
BUT LISTEN-K 


a ee +, 4 5 é ns 
**PATENTE @:<* oo 
CLOPAY \¥ igi CANT BE 
FEATURES Be COPIED 
SSE a 


FRIEND'S SECRET SAVED ME $72 
on WINDOW SHADES ! 


“ ADMIRING a friend’s lovely window 
shades saved me exactly $7.50. When she 
told me they were Clopays at only 15c each, I 
just had to try them. And what a bargain! 
They’re so good looking—both the plain colors 
or those lovely chintz designs and wear amaz- 
ingly. Their *distinctive creped texture makes 
them hang and roll straight. Won’t crack, fray 
or pinhole. *Attach to rollers without tacks or 
tools. *Trim only one side to fit narrow win- 
dows. In every way a value not to be measured 
by their sensationally low price.”’. . . Millions 
of Clopay Shades now in use. Don’t risk sub- 
stitutes! At all 5c and 10c stores. 
Send 3c stamp for color samples. 


New! ... FABRAY 
Used Like OILCLOTH 


Truly amazing—made on solid 
fibre instead of cheesecloth back- 
ing. Looks—feelsand wearslike oil- 
cloth at a saving of 14 to 14! Seeit 
at your nearest 5 and 10c store, or 
send 25c for 39x46” Table Cover— 
i bound edges—state color preferred. 


CLOPAY CORP., 1341 York St.,Cincinnati,O, 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE OF THE 
MOVIES AND WHAT THEY DO... 


Wilford E. Deming 


TEACHING INDIA 
TO TALK 


By HAL HALL 


HILE sound engineers are 

W more or less of a necessary evil, 

in the minds of most players, 

we find among them men who 

have had greater parts in the develop- 

ment of picture making than the ma- 
jority of picture people put together. 

Take Wilford E. Deming, who is 
listed as a sound engineer at the Fox 
studios in Hollywood, as an example. 
To watch him at work you would never 
dream that he actually taught the mo- 
tion picture producers of India how to 
make sound pictures and that he per- 
sonally supervised the making of the 
first talking picture that was made in 
India by native producers. 

“And was it a tough job!” says De- 
ming. ‘You see, I couldn’t understand 
the language used by the acts, so I had 
more or less to guess whether the qual- 
ity was right. And the equipment was 
so terrible and so meager that it seemed 
impossible to do it. But the picture 
was made in Bombay and the picture 
people of India went very nearly crazy 
when they found that it was sweeping 
the country like wildfire and grossing 
more than ten times the usual amount 
received from their silent films. 

“J shall never forget my arrival 
there. A royal suite... servants.. 
cars ... everything was placed at my 
command... everything but the equip- 
ment I so sorely needed to make a 
sound picture They seemed to think I 
could simply wave my hand and results 
would happen. We started and we fin- 
ished after a while, and the picture 
changed all of India from silent to 
sound picture lovers. Sound swept the 
country overnight. 

He has an independent sound 
recorder patent to his credit and con- 
trols a company which makes them. 


Joseph "Skipper" Dixon, Adventurer 


SOLDIER 
OF FORTUNE 


By HENRY M. FINE 


E were cutting our way through 
VW the thick jungle of the East 

coast of Portuguese Hast Africa. 

Twenty miles behind us was a 
native kraal where two days before 
we had exchanged some old, rusty 
rifles for several thousand dollars’ 
worth of ivory. It was a dangerous 
business. We were constantly on the 
alert. Fierce natives might jump us at 
any moment. And there was also the 
constant threat of capture by Portu- 
guese constabulary. 

Suddenly the column halted. I went 
ahead to investigate when out of the 
jungle stepped a native policeman and 
covered me with a rifle. We had been 
surrounded by a Portuguese patrol. Our 
number was up. 

Joseph “Skipper” Dixon, screen ac- 
tor, writer and technical director, is 
speaking, describing just one single 
episode from his highly colorful life. 
A life of adventure in every corner of 
the globe, it has been. He has been 
captain of every type of vessel afloat; 
black-birder; ivory snatcher; gun 
runner; whaler; diamond and gold 
prospector. Death, danger, and nerve- 
chilling experiences are as familiar to 
him as the morning cup of coffee to 
the average man. 

The end of the story he tells you 
above was that he and his partner were 
imprisoned in a Portuguese fort at 
Mozambique and sentenced to death. 
One day, while exercising in the yard, 
Dixon saw the American consul come 
in with a group of tourists. Quickly, 
before he could be stopped, the “Skip- 
per” shouted, “I’m an American sen- 
tenced to death here. Can you do any- 
thing about it?” The consul procured 
his release, although his unlucky part- 
ner was shot by a firing squad. 
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DON'T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD. 


Distccnsina chest colds and minor throat 
irritations—that so often lead to something 
serious—usually respond to the application 
of good old Musterole. Musterole brings re- 
lief naturally because it’s a scientific 
‘“‘counter-irritant’’— NOT just a salve. 
It penetrates and stimulates circulation, 
helps to draw out congestion and pain. Rec- 
ommended by many doctors and nurses— 
ised by millions for 25 years. Three kinds: 
Regular Strength, Children’s (mild), and 
Extra Strong, 40¢ each. All druggists. Hear 
“Voice of Experience’’— Columbia net- 
work, See your newspapers. 


THE ELECTRIC BANDING ¢ 
That makes home wiring easy, safe, )*7f 
sightly and thrifty. LAIZ-rLAT will -y 
provide you with an unlimited number \Jy 
of outlets at trifling cost. \ 
tinder rigs and cirpets; tack 

boards, ete. Colors to mutel 
ways ask for TAIZ-FLAP Dlectric Banding. i 

Sold in 10c Stores and Electrical Shops (i) 
The William Herst Company 


THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


know the great 
value of using 


SALT 


Your doctor prescribes salt as a gargle, your 
dentist prescribes salt as a mouth wash, and 
that is exactly why salt forms the base of 
this new Worcester Salt Toothpaste. It heals 
tender gums, it cleanses your teeth beauti- 
fully and safely, and its salty, tangy, exhil- 
arating taste leaves your mouth delightfully 


refreshed. Large size, 35c; guest size, 10c. Try - 


atube. Your money back if not delighted. 


New Pictures You 


Will Want to See 


(Continued from page 70) 


It’s all light entertainment, with a 
song or two, from the inimitable Bing. 
And, with Frank Tuttle directing the 
proceedings, it should be a pleasant 
way to spend the evening. 

For atmosphere, Paramount has im- 
ported about a dozen pure white cock- 
a-toos to sprinkle around the Riviera 
setting. One of the rascals took an 
instant dislike to your studio reporter, 
glaring angrily and flexing its talons 
every time we came within breathing 
distance. 

On the way out, the temperamental 
birdie took one last crack at our 
reportorial aplomb. 

“Don’t be afraid!” Bing called, as 
we dodged behind a convenient statue. 
“He won’t hurt you!” 

“Maybe not,” we sniffed skeptically, 
“but he’s got his leg up, ready to kick 
me!” 


F doctors’ wives 


EVELYN think they have a 
PRENTICE hard time of it, they 
should certainly read 

: this W. E. Woodward 


M-G-M story of the life of a 


lawyer’s wife! 

Myrna Loy loves her lawyer hus- 
band, William Powell, but hates his 
work because it takes him from the 
home fire-side seven nights a week. 

To fill in the long hours while friend 
husband is in conference with an at- 
tractive client, Myrna catches herself 
a handsome gigolo, who talks her into 
writing overly friendly billets douzx, 
addressed to himself. 

Most lawyer’s wives would know 
better, but not Myrna. That is, not 
until it’s too late. And then, when 
she tries to get them back the bad 
man slaps her down and says don’t be 
silly, or something. 

To scare him, Myrna gets a gun 
from the desk and when the fellow 
tries to take it away from her, the 
tricky thing explodes, and another 
blackmailer bites the dust. 

Right there, Myrna has cause to be 
glad that she’s married a lawyer, for, 
knowing and forgiving all, Bill defends 
the gigolo’s real sweetie and wins an 
acquittal without even bringing his 
wife’s name into it! 

On the set, Bill Powell was walking 
down the prison corridor, on the way 
to visit his wrongly accused client. 
Isabel Jewell. — 

After each take, a property man 
grabbed the business end of a mop 
and proceeded to wipe up the Powell 
footprints, keeing the floor practically 
virginal of traffic spots. 

With the sixth mopping up, Powell 
scratched his trim moustache. “Hm- 
mm-m,”’ he ventured. “This is cer- 
tainly the cleanest jail in these parts!” 
And, we still can’t figure how he’d be 
a-knowing! 


\ X 7 HAT with switch- 
IMITATION ing leading men, 


Of LIFE and arguing with but- 
& lers, Director os ohn 

oS seer. Stahl has just about 
gore doubled production 


time on this one. 
At first, Mr. Stahl wanted Freddie 
(Please turn to page 96) 
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: v4 Bs FREE TEST 
scrap of paper 


Night after night I used to sit home alone. 
Nobody called...nobody cared for me. I 
couldn’t seem to make friends or attract 
men atall. Then onelucky day I visited the 
10¢ store and a “‘scrap of paper’’ changed 
my whole life and led me to loveliness. 
I accepted from the girl at the cosmetic 
counter a sample card sprayed from the 
giant atomizer of Blue Waltz Perfume. 
What exquisite fragrance! It made me 
think of music... moonlight... romance. 
Quickly I bought this enchanting perfume 
and the other Blue Waltz Cosmetics, too, 
because the salesgirl told me they were 
wonderful for my skin and as pure and 
fine as $1 or $2 preparations. Next day I 
made upcarefully with Blue Waltz Lipstick 
and Blue Waltz Face Powder. I finished 
with a touch of Blue Waltz Perfume. 
When I looked in the mirror, I hardly 
dared believe my eyes. How fresh and ra- 
diant my skin looked! How temptingly red 
my lips were! And others noticed my glo- 
rious new charm. Everybody was friend- 
lier and men began to ask me for dates. 
At last my dreams of romance are com- 
ing true...and it’s Blue Waltz Perfume 
that made me glamorous and alluring. 
Girls, go to the cosmetic counter of your 5 and 10¢ 
store. Get a free sample card sprayed from the Blue 
Waltz Giant Atomizer... you'll love its enchanting 
fragrance. Buy Blue Waltz Perfume and all the 


wonderful Blue Waltz Cosmetics...certified tobe pure 
and only 10¢ each at your 5 and 10¢ store. 


Seize this opportunity 
to ensemble your 
beauty preparations. 
You find the same al- 
luring fragrance in 
Blue Waltz Perfume, 
FacePowder,Lipstick, 
Cream Rouge, Bril- 
laintine, Cold Cream, 
Talcum Powder. Only 
10c each at your 6 and 


10e store. * h en) 


Blue W 


PERFUME AND COSMETICS 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Se Lak 


Send for our 
free Booklet 
“EYE MAGIC” 


Like the magic spell of an 

autumn moon, Soft Luna brings 
to your eyes the allure of 

romance. Carefully etched eye- 
brows are important in your 
makeup. Use Soft Luna for the 
alluring quality of eyes that re- 
flect the moon. 


SOLD IN ALL 5 AND 10 CENT STORES 


Spee See ee se eS eS 


Cily. Store 


“25 WAYS 
TO EARN EXTRA 


MONEY 


WITH A TYPEWRITER” 


Here is a booklet you will read, cover to 
cover! It is literally packed with tried-and- 
tested, ‘‘spare-time’’ money-making ideas! 
Whatever your age or vocation, if you 
really want to earn extra money, it will be 
of real value to you. Send for your free 
copy even if you do not own a typewriter. 
Royal’s latest handbook, just off the press, 
shows how you can buy one and actually 
make it pay for itself many times over. Use 
the coupon today. The supply is limited. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Finest of home-sized typewriters 


Easy to operate—even 
if you have never typed 
before! Fast! Sturdy! 
Standard 4-bank key- 
board. Many exclusive 
features. 8 models...3 = 
prices. Monthly pay- $ 

ments easily arranged. On ly 3 


FREE! SEND FOR ROYAL'S NEW HANDBOOK 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. TM-12 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

1 Please send free copy of your valuable booklet 
“25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with a Type- 
writer.” 

G Towna (Insert Make).............+-e.e.seees 
Typewriter, Serial Number........... Please 
send me the details of your special allowance on 
home typewriters traded in this month. 


Name. 
Street, 
City a ee ee 8 State 


SS SEE 
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The New Pictures You 


Will Want to See 


(Continued from page 95) 


March for the star spot opposite 
Claudette Colbert. But Freddie wanted 
in the neighborhood of $100,000 for 
the job, so Uncle Carl pushed the un- 
willing Paul Lukas into the part. 

But, seeing as how Lukas and Stahl 
have begn at swords points for good- 
ness knows how long, the idea didn’t 
jell, and, after taking one too many 
verbal beatings from the veteran di- 
rector, Lukas walked off the set in 
high dudgeon ... and permanently! 

Then, with Warren William safely 
installed in the role, Mr. Stahl at- 
tempted to instruct an old-time butler 
in the super-fine art of buttling, with 
the result that the offended gentleman 
nearly wrapped a broiled halibut 
around our venerable director’s neck. 

Now, with everything down to a 
comparative simmer, we can give you 
the low-down on “Imitation of Life.” 

Claudette Colbert, a widow with a 
small daughter, ties up with Louise 
Beavers, a colored mammy, and to- 
gether they set up a flap-jack and 
maple syrup shoppe. 

When they feed the starving Ned 
Sparks a triple order of the tasty 
wheat cakes he promotes the idea of 
boxing the flour and selling it in job 
lots. At the same time, he appoints 
himself general manager, and, before 
many years have passed, their income 
tax report looks like a poor man’s 
automobile license plate! 

Grown to charming young woman- 
hood, Claudette’s daughiter, Rochelle 
Hudson, returns from finishing school 
and proceeds to fall head-over-heels 
in love with her mother’s prospective 
husband, Warren William. 

Rather than complicate matters, 
Claudette tells Warren that it would 
be too cruel to torture the child by 
going ahead with their marriage. 
Rather, she will sacrifice her own hap- 
piness and take Rochelle away to for- 
get. 

Paralleling their story, we find Miss 
Beavers grieving over the fact that 
her own daughter prefers to denounce 
her race and mix with the white folks 
as one of them. Turning a deaf ear 
to her mother’s pleas, the girl leaves, 
and, a short time later, the colored 
woman dies of a broken heart. 

Not a happy story, but gripping and 
powerful, as are all of Fannie Hurst’s 
novels. 


NCE more, George 


LIMEHOUSE Raft is a sinful 
NIGHTS = soul made good by a 

e good Womeniees love. 

Once more, he dies at 

peu the finish, relinquish- 


ing his love to a better man than he is. 

Raft is a half-caste Chinese who 
manages a cafe in London’s Limehouse 
district and picks up a little change 
on the side by smuggling silk up the 
river, come a dark, foggy night. 

Ann May Wong, an Oriental dancer, 
is Georgie’s girl friend up until sweet 
little Jean Parker, step-daughter of 
Montague Love, skids into his life 
while trying to escape from a pursuing 
sheriff. 

Love is George’s rival in the silk- 
smuggling racket, and when he dis- 


covers that Jean has been camping 
out in Raft’s cafe, he whips her within 
an inch of her life. 

To get even, Raft slips Montague 
a golden key that dangles from his 
watch chain, instructing the child- 
beater to meet him at his apartment 
later in the evening. 

While Raft and Miss Wong are 
dancing in the cafe, Love is mysteri- 
ously knifed in Raft’s apartment. 
Which shows you what to expect any 
time the key is missing from George’s 
watch chain. 

Jean meets and falls in love with 
Kent Taylor. Realizing what it will 
mean to Kent if Raft discovers the ro- 
mance, she tries to discourage him. 
But, Taylor follows her into the lion’s 
den and dares George to do anything 
about it. 

Pretending to be friendly, George 
slips Kent the fateful key, instructing 
him to meet Jean at the apartment 
on the following night. 

All unsuspecting, Jean attends a 
Chinese celebration with the man she 
fears, and, not until she discovers the 
key missing from Raft’s watch chain 
does she realize the evil plot against 
the man she loves. 

Realizing, at last, that Jean is not 
for him, Raft makes a magnificent 
gesture, rushes her back to the side 
of the man she loves, and meets his 
death in the rain of machine-gun bul- 
lets of the rival smugglers. 

The day we visited the set, Raft’s 
eyes were undergoing some brutal 
treatment at the hands of the make-up 
artists. In fact, the process was so 
extreme that Georgie’s doctor forbade 
the use of it for more than two days 
at a time. 

“T don’t mind a whole lot,” George 
told us when we attempted to sym- 
pathize. “Of course, I know of a few 
things that are more enjoyable, but 
... it’s such a swell part that I really 
don’t mind the discomfort. Well, that 
is... not too much... !” 


4 
BY YOUR LEAVE ese a 
e e thinking, i 
the real “Bab- 
Lae bitt” story: 

Frank Morgan is a typical subur- 
banite; a good job, a nice home, a 
loving wife, and an all-around placid 
existence. 

In spite of a charming missus like 
Genevieve Tobin, Frank is just at the 
age when he fears that life has slipped 
one over on him. 

Sensible enough to be worried over 
such silly symptoms, Frank talks it 
over with Genevieve and they decide 
to go on a marital vacation, with no 
questions asked. 

The first day, Frank tries to date 
up his secretary, Lona Andre. Lona 
is perfectly willing, providing her hus- 
band, Charles Ray, can go along. 

Taking up with a strange drunk, 
who speaks knowingly of chorus gals 
and stuff, Frank treks along, thinking 
surely he’s about to meet up with what 
he’s looking for in the way of diver- 
sion. But, his bibulous pal is so tight 
that he couldn’t dial a telephone num- 
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RRC 
OMI Ope gt? 


CHELS NAKED 3 SO 


£5 orp THRE 


L [Wess of Rocky ae | 
© two sizes—10¢ and 15¢ 


FASHION NOTE—Shoe styles this Fall 
feature browns and colors. There’s a SHINOLA 
POLISH to cleanand shine every shade of leather. 
For browns, use Shinola Brown, Tan or Ox- 
Blood. For other colors, Shinola Neutral Polish. 


See 


A Superior Scouring 
Brush of Steel Wool 


@ Protects fingers from scratching and 
possible infection—you don’t touch 
the steel wool! 


@ Scours more efficiently—gets into the 
corners—is easier to handle! 


@ Keeps clean. Skour Pak’s steel wool 
is treated to resist rust. 


@ The rubber holder peels off as more 
steel wool is needed. One Skour-Pak 
outlasts big boxes of ordinary steel 
wool. 


Sold at 5 and 10 cent stores, Grocery, 
Hardware and Department stores... 


RIDGWAYS, Inc. 60 WARREN ST., N. Y. C. 
ST TT TEETER TEED 


1 AM A THIEF R 


New Pictures You 


Will Want to See 


ber, even if he knew one, and Frank 
winds up, sound asleep, and with the 
noisy one’s head on his chest. 

The following night, deciding that 
things were in pretty good shape as 
they were, he runs home to Genevieve, 
who has just about made up her mind 
to elope to Africa with Neil Hamilton, 
a handsome young explorer. 

Thinking things over, they agree 
that they’ve been pretty silly, and in 
a clinch fade-out, decide definitely to 
let well enough alone. 

Gladys Hurlbut and Emma Wells 
wrote the story, while Lloyd Corrigan’s 
direction makes it all very plausible 
and entertaining. 


AROLD SHU- 
POLICE MA TE has 


AMBULANCE done an exciting job 


e on this story of life 
Columbia behind the wheel of 
a police ambulance. 

Johnny Mack Brown and George 
Meeker are buddies with a capital “B” 
until Brown discovers that George is 
performing illegal operations on mem- 
bers of an underworld gang who oc- 
casionally get shot up by rival 
gangsters. 

Even then, Johnny tries to protect 
his pal, at the cost of getting himself 
de-moted to a smaller hospital. 

In love with Sally Blane, he pyro- 
poses to her, only to find out that she 
is engaged to George, who, by this time, 
has been taken into the gang as an 
honorary member. 

Fearing that Sally will find out 
about his “evil ways,” George goes to 
the gang leader and tells him that he’s 
through. “Oh, yeah?” says the tough 
mug insinuatingly. And, realizing 
that he’s on the spot, George ups and 
commits suicide. 

To keep the girl of his dreams from 
feeling too badly, Johnny plants the 
body of his erstwhile pal in an auto 
wreck. And, after cleaning out the 
gangsters in a swell finale, gets Sally 
to admit that, maybe after 
alli ee at 
Lambert Hillyer directs the pro- 
ceedings. 


ALPH BLOCK 

and Doris 
e Malloy seem _ to 
have yanked an- 
other “Notorious 
Sophie Lang” out of the grab-bag, in 
a tale of two charmingly romantic 
jewel thieves. 

Both Ricardo Cortez and Mary Astor 
are after the famous Karenia diamonds 
and, in an attempt to trap them the 
authorities put the priceless gems up 
for auction. 

Cortez out-bids Miss Astor but 
apologizes so prettily that the lady for- 
gives him and does nothing more about 
it, except sneak into his apartment 
when all good gals are supposed to be 
asleep, and try to snatch the baubles. 

To keep the ball rolling, Cortez 
boards a train that is headed for, of 
all places, Istamboul, and imagine his 
delighted consternation when he wakes 
up and finds that Mary has tagged 
along! 

Ric sells the jewels to a wealthy 
colonel. Mary substitutes paste dia- 

(Please turn to page 98) 


Warners 
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Kills a 
COLD 


‘“Dead’’!? 


— Does this Amazing 
4-Way Treatment! 


IRECT and definite treatment is 
what you want fora cold. For, a cold 
may develop serious “‘complications’’. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine sup- 
plies the treatment needed because it is 
expressly a cold remedy and because it 
is internal in effect. 


What It Does 


First, it opens the bowels. Second, it 
combats the cold germs in the system 
and reduces the fever. Third, it relieves 
the headache and grippy feeling. Fourth, 
it tones the entire system and fortifies 
against further attack. 


That’s the four-fold treatment a cold re- 
quires and anything less is taking chances. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
utterly harmless and perfectly safe to take. 
Comes in two sizes—30c and 50c. The 
50c size is by far the more economical 
to buy as it gives you 20% more for your 
money. 


Always ask for Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine and reject a substitute. 


World's 
Standard 


CHIC at all times! 


5 CHIC SHADES 


CLEAR 
PINK 
CORAL 
RUBY 
DEEP 


You will agree... 
a truly fine pol- 
ish... ata great 

saving... also } 


Chic Creme Polish 
Chic Cuticle Remover 
Chic Polish Remover a Be 


Chic Oily Polish Remover \a™™ Vs : 


¢ FOR SALE AT THE 10c STORES 


Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 

You can now make at home a better gray 
hair remedy than you can buy by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice aweek until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off, 


Mercolized Wax 


f 


vs 

Keeps §$kin young 
Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of aged skin are freed and all 

fects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety, and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 


Powdered Saxolit 
Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
witch hazel and use daily as face lotion, 
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monds for the real ones. The colonel 
tosses the stuff off the train, at a given 
point, expecting that they'll be picked 
up by his stooge and hidden until he 
can collect the insurance. 

People are killed, knees are skinned; 
and, after all manner of intrigue, Mary 
and Rie run down a bigger crook than 
both of them put together, and win 
probation. 

Robert Florey directed. 


HE famous J. B. 

Priestly play 
which won such ac- 
claim on Broadway 
is being filmed now 
by RKO. 

One year before the opening of the 
picture, a valuable bond is missed. 
When one of the partners of the con- 
cern dies in the company offices, every- 
body gets the idea that he is the guilty 
party. 

Now, here we go... 

One year later, the burning out of 
a radio tube, and a cigarette box (be- 
longing to the dead man) displayed 
while a new tube is being sought, re- 
vives the subject of the theft. 

Conrad Nagel, brother of the dead 
man, demands the honest opinions of 
everyone present . . and gets them. 

During the proceedings, he discovers 
that his own wife was madly in love 


DANGEROUS 
CORNER 


e 
RKO 


with the dead man, prior to their mar- 
riage; that he is the unwitting object 
of the love of Virginia Bruce; one of 
his employes; that Betty Furness, 


wife of Henry Wadsworth, (another 
partner) is violently in love with 
Melvyn Douglas (still another 
partner). 


Furthermore, Nagel is startled to 
find that everyone in the place has sus- 
pected him of stealing the bond! 

It finally develops that Douglas has 
really been the sheep in wool-lined pa- 
jamas, and he only did it to protect 
Betty, who had lost heavily at par- 
chesi. Or something. 

Everybody confesses to some part in 
the business and by this time, we just 
about decided that we did it our- 
selves! 

Right here, says the script, the story 
jumps back to the time the radio tube 
burned out (and we hope they get it 
fixed in time to tune in on Crosby) 
and shows what really happened. 
And now, you’ve got to be told that all 
this confessional guff didn’t happen— 
but just might have happened! 

And we finish up with the moral 
that “perhaps man is better off when 
he knows only the half truth, rather 
that the whole truth about his 
neighbor!” 

It took two directors, Phil Rosen and 
Arthur Sircom, to wrassle this one. 


Lovers Three 


(Continued from page 41) 


Aware of this return to femininity, 
(perhaps it would be more truthful to 
say that he reacts unconsciously to 
it) Gable makes a definite appeal on a 
“protection” basis. You DO want to 
be protected. Which trundles us (or 
rather you) into the muscular, but 
tender, arms of Clark Gable. 

This is precisely Gable’s appeal— 
strength through protection. He hasn’t 
everything. None of the three under 
this what-have-they-got microscope, 
has. Indeed, that’s what makes this trio 
a composite fairy prince for America’s 
dream girls. What one lacks the other 
has. Can you imagine one guy having 
all the arts and graces of those three? 
Gable’s strength, maybe masculinity 
would be a better word, if not in poise, 
or even in physique, but in assurance. A 
girl’s reaction to him is inevitably one 
of confidence that he will stick, that he 
will see her through whatever the jam. 
He is the essence of, and perhaps this 
is the best word—cock-sureness. 

In the early days he was smug about 
it, and a pest to us men who wondered 
what he had that we didn’t have. 
“What you can see in that guy” . 
You all remember the squawks. To me 
he was a Garbo in pants. But the curl- 
ing smile and the lifted eyebrows which 
were his stock facial expressions have 
been trimmed with his mustache. He 
has acquired a screen technique. An in- 
telligent chap, sensitive to direction, 
he has mastered a line that he never 


steps out of. That line is to character- 
ize a typical American gentleman as 
such, without the Social Register tag. 
A good-looking country club guy, shoot- 
ing in the early eighties, stepping a 
mean, but not a nifty, fox-trot, steady 
at the wheel of his roadster, likable, 
hugable, kissable, (object matrimony) 
—hbut not amorously dangerous. 

For that diversion I offer you Ramon 
Novarro, the old smoothie whose 
screen intentions are so delightfully— 
strictly dishonorable. Ramon, the ro- 
mancer, is always on the make. Let me 
hasten to add I speak only of his screen 
technique. A moonlight meanie, he 
keeps his Casanovian trysts under the 
clematis with a cavalier’s bid to a spicy 
adventure. And you cannot for the life 
of you deny him. Nor should you. For 
always, shadowy in the distance, lurks 
the good padre and a marriage license. 
Ramon, in his storied loves, is danger- 
ous; but not unwholesome. His forte 
is allure, not a leer. 

Of our three guardsmen his is the 
undisputed claim to the cloak of Valen- 
tino. But the vest and the pants are 
his own. Novarro long since tossed the 
moth-eaten mantle of Rudy to the old- 
clothes man. I’m sorry I brought up 
the contemporary comparison with 
Valentino. I suppose it’s inevitable. It 
is also as unfair to Novarro as it is 
to the dead man. Different times, dif- 
ferent morals, different art. An actor 
is the mirror of his age. Scratch John 
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The Doctor said 
“MOIST-THROAT” 
METHOD 


Extract of famous medicinal herb 
stimulates throat’s moisture 


NEN you cough, it’s usually because 
your throat’s moisture glands clog. 
Their healthy secretions change. Throat 
dries, sticky mucus collects. A tickling... 
then a cough! PERTUSSIN stim- 
ulates your throat’s moisture. 
Phlegm loosens—is “‘raised.” Re- 
lief! Pertus- 
sin is safe. 
Contains no 
drugs. Tastes 
good. 

@ Doctors have 
used Pertussin 
for over thirty 


years because it 
is always safe 


ACA 
savas sate DERTUSSIN 


helps nature cure your cough 


Brand New &\\ 172 


SensationalLowPrices § 

and easy terms onlimited 
supplyonly. Allbrandnew, up-to-date 
—4rowkeyboard. Fully Guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—10 Day Trial i 
Send for special new literature and money-saving, easy pay plan with 
10 day trial offer, Also amazing bargains in standard size, rebuilt 
office models on FREE trial offer. 231 W. Monroe St. 
International Typewriter Exch., Dept. 1293 Chicago 
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Millions use _ ODORS 


‘HUS Waa Ane 


fastidious women prefer HUSH to 4 
stay sweet. Effective-easy to oe 
3 Kinds - CREAM - 
LIQUID - STICK 
Now available in 10c sizes 
everywhere or send 10c for 
each kind desired. 
HUSH COMPANY 


116 Market St. 
PHILA., PA. 


10,000 scr 
y SHUTTERS 


Through a microscope, rough, chapped skin is 
like 10,000 tiny shutters torn open—broken 
skin—dry, hard, cracked. Ordinary lotions 
only glaze over this. 


DAME NATURE Cream 


is unusually rich liquid formulated by a 
woman physician who found others ineffec- 


tive. It absorbs into your skin—softening, 
smoothing and healing it—not glazing it. It 
makes the entire skin fabric remarkably 
smooth, comfy, attractive. Redness, rough- 
ness, chap, dryness—disappear. 10c, 2 
50c. All 10c stores have it or get it. 
Nature Co., 251 W. 19th St., New York. 


Lovers Three 


Barrymore’s Hamlet and you'll find, not 
a buskined Shakespearean, but a man of 
today. Valentino’s art met the demands 
of his day. Today I think our demands 
are more exacting than they were in 
the pantomime times of the silents. 


HE talkies, thank heaven, are com- 

ing of age. Producers, directors, are 
squeezing out the sap. Plots are pithier, 
livelier, truer to life. Direction is more 
intelligent, dialogue more sophisticated. 
I should say only three out of every 
five films are phonies today, which is 
an excellent average when you con- 
sider that making pictures is, after all, 
an industry, not a subsidized art. This 
requires better acting. And gets it in 
the art of Novarro, as well as that of 
his two colleagues. 

The finesse of Novarro lies in the 
perfect exploitation of his personality. 
As Gable, he never steps out of line. 
He brings a subtlety to his charac- 
terizations that is often delightful in 
its artlessness. Only occasionally is his 
work forced, and even then never to 
the point of crassness. This is well- 
merited praise when you consider the 
bold strokes the screen artists use. I 
have yet to see him punch drunk in a 
role. His performance in “The Cat and 
the Fiddle’ was a high-spot of the 
Hollywood year, and I don’t mean that 
he just sang well. It was a perfect ex- 
emplification of a seductiveness that 
he invariably keeps within the limits 
of good taste. 

Off the set his personality is a lot 
more substantial than his castings 
would suggest. I support this with an 
amusing, and instructive, conversation 
that took place recently between No- 
varro, Gable and a friend of mine. Both 
actors had just made personal appear- 
ances at the Capitol Theatre in New 
York. The gals mobbed the place. 
Honestly, police were called to maintain 
order. Proceeding back to Hollywood on 
the same train they were discussing the 
incident with my friend. 

“TI don’t understand this bombard- 
ment,” said Novarro. “I really don’t 
feel that we owe the public so much. 
We are artists, we give them some- 
thing. That is all, and that is enough. 
I remember playing Washington, 
another personal appearance. I was 
mobbed. One girl came to me and 
thrust out a piece of paper. ‘Sign 
that,’ she demanded. Well, I have been 
lenient with autograph hunters. I 
signed. ‘But say something on it, write 
some more,’ she insisted. I said, ‘I do 
not owe you anything.’ I suppose I 
shouldn’t have been so rude, but she 
was really rude herself. I said, ‘Why 
don’t you say something?’ And do 
you know what she said? She said, 
‘Mr. Novarro, your ears are dirty!’” 

“T said, ‘Why do you talk like that? 
What is it that gives you permission to 
insult me?’ She made no answer. I 
said, ‘I am an artist. It is enough, isn’t 
it, that I please you professionally? 
You do not know me, I do not know 
you.’ And she went away, finally. The 
poor girl, she was just overcome with 
nervousness. Just blurted out the first 
insane thing that came into her head. 
She was irresponsible.” 

Gable, perhaps smarter if less 
frank, took an opposing view, holding 
that if he had a “public,” said public 
was responsible for his success. Ac- 
cordingly, if it was a petty annoyance 

(Please turn to page 100) 
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Keep your hair aglow with the glory 
of “youth”. The “Sheen of Youth” is 
every woman’s birthright and it’s a 
distinctive beauty asset, too. Make 
your friends wonder how you 
obtained that joyous, youthful, 
vibrant color tone so necessary 
for beautiful hair. 


If your hair is old or faded look- 
ing, regain its “Sheen of Youth” by 
using ColoRinse—use immediately 
after the shampoo. It doesn’t dye or 
bleach, for it is only a harmless vege- 
table compound. Yet one ColoRinse— 
ten tints tochoose from—will give your 
hair that sparkle and lustre, that soff, 
shimmering loveliness, which is the 
youthful lure of naturally healthy hair. 


Also ask for Nestle SuperSet, Nestle 
Golden Shampoo or Nestle Henna Shampoo. 


HE NESTLE-LEMUR COMPANY 
_ MAKERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
NEW YORK 2 


5 


at all 10c Stores and Beauty Shops ‘ 
... Nestle ColoRinse, SuperSet, 
Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 
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N affliction so painful it almost drives you mad, 
yet one so delicate you can scarcely bring your- 
self to talk to your doctor about it! 

That’s Piles! 

Bad as it is, pain is not the worst thing about 
Piles ! They can take a malignant turn and become 
something very serious. 

Whether Piles be internal or external, painful or 
itching, real relief is to be had today in Pazo Oint- 
ment. Pazo almost instantly stops the pain and 
itching and checks any bleeding. But more impor- 
tant, Pazo tends to correct the condition of Piles 
as a whole. This is because Pazo is threefold in 
effect. 

First, it is soothing, which relieves the soreness 
and inflammation. Second, it is healing, which 
repairs the torn and damaged tissues. Third, it is 
absorbing, which dries up any mucous matter and 
tends to shrink the swollen blood vessels which are 

iles. 

Pazo comes in two forms—in tubes and tins. 
The tubes have a special Pile Pipe for insertion in 
the rectum. All drug stores sell Pazo at small cost. 
Mail coupon for free trial tube. 

Grove Laboratories, Inc. F R E E 

Dept. 32-T, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, in PLAIN WRAP- 

PER, trial size of PAZO Ointment. 


Dee Se 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


offers a wide variety of dishes which are fa- 
vorites all over the country. Special recipes for 
Southern and New England foods. Send 10c for 
“American Cookery'’ to Rita Calhoun, Tower 
Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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There's a subtle allurement in this exquisite odeur. 
And RADIO GIRL Perfume and Face Powder have added charm 
for the thrifty modern girl who loves nice things— they cost so 
little! RADIO GIRL Face Powder, made in smart, new blending 
shades, has the same delightful odeur as Radio Girl Perfume. 
——- Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLES —=—-= 
“Radio Girl”, Saint Paul, Minnesota Tir 
Send me FREE Regular Size Radio Girl Perfume and Trial 
Size Radio Girl Face Powder. I enclose roc (coin or 
stamps) for cost of mailing. (Offer good in U.S. only.) 


Name ... 


Address 
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(Continued from page 99) 


to be besieged for signatures, well, one 
could only suffer them. It was part of 
the game. “After all I wouldn’t be 
here, and successful, if it were not for 
them.” Thus, this age-old question of 
the duty of the artist receives another 
airing. You can take or leave the two 
opinions. But to my mind Novarro 
suffers no whit by being honest in his 
attitude. Neither, to my mind, does he 
err in it. It isn’t, of course, charming. 
Which is in keeping with his screen 
playing. Curiously, albeit one of the 
most romantic of our screen figures, 
charm is not accentuated in his work. 
He is rather the Latin sophisticate, 
wily, artful, certain of his conquests. 


HARM is the word for the third 
of our threesome. I suppose 
Howard will writhe when he sees this. 
I can only offer him the alibi that 
he is giving my term the wrong em- 
phasis. By “charm” I don’t mean 
clotted cream dripping over a saucer 
of peaches, that sort of thing. I 
mean graciousness, a demeanor that 
is courtly, but withal friendly. I mean 
that some of the poise by which a man 
is always above his surroundings but 
never beyond his guests, or his 
servants. This is Howard to his fault- 
less cravat. He makes the sporting 
thing to do the obvious thing to do, 
without stress, and no condescension. 
The man is a master of the im- 
promptu, often driving his colleagues 
erazy with his ad libbing and gags. It 
takes a smart cast to pace him. Mostly 
his casts, as you may have noticed, are 
smart. Your routine actor, who mas- 
ters lines and business by rote, has a 
tough time with him. Let me relate 
an incident during his last Broadway 
appearance in “The Animal Kingdom.” 
In one of his scenes, alone upon the 
stage, he had to drink a rye highball. 
I needn’t tell you good readers that a 
stage “rye highball” carries about as 
much jolt as cold tea—which, in fact, 
it is. Well, he’d been gagging the cast 
to distraction. They saw this bit of 
business as a chance to out-smart him. 
Coming to the wings for his entrance 
the property man handed him his high- 
ball which he was to drink on the stage. 
No quotes on this one—it was a high- 
ball and no foolin’, The cast had jolted 


it with real rye, two-fingers of dyna- 
mite that would have lifted W. C. 
Fields into the flies. Then they has- 
tened behind the set to various points 
of vantage where they could watch 
Howard unseen by the audience. How- 
ard took the drink, drained it, and 
without batting an eye, turned to the 
set where he knew the prankers must 
be stationed and, his back to the audi- 
ence, raised his glass in a toast to the 
hidden cast and bowed low. 

I suspect that your liking for Howard 
earries a slight tinge of social eleva- 
tion. He is British gentry; an admir- 
able box-office foil to Gable, his Amer- 
ican country cousin. He knows what a 
Vanderbilt looks like and can find his 
way around York House, the domicile 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. But he 
never lets his tony suggestion mar the 
easy camaraderie of his manner. 
Unlike Novarro’s appeal, unlike the 


breezy assurance of Gable, Howard is > 


safe. He means well, his intentions are 
honorable. He will pay you court with 
kid glove nicety, while presenting his 
credentials to your mother. 

He represents a manor house on the 
Sussex downs. Riding breeches, the 
’unt, the ’ounds and, Twombley, a 
Scotch and soda. Savage Club, glow- 
ing logs, comfort and the refinement of 
ease by the cheque from Hilary, 


Hilary & Hilary, barristers rendering . 


their monthly statement. 

You are always belles and grand- 
dames at his films. What a delightful 
antidote he is to Cagney’s slapping 
around! He is the ultra exponent of 
the kiss-your-hand-madame school—a 
comedian of manners. In his earlier 
films I sometimes suspected him of a 
bit of a tongue-in-cheek attitude, as 
though he were having himself a time 
taking you girls over while gathering 
in a lot of Hollywood dough. 

But my first impression must have 
been wrong. He is a sincere artist, 
and a great one. 

It is an amazing, and a heartening, 
response you have given him. I should 
never have suspected that Howard 
would have captured our girls in such 
wholesale lots; that you women-folks 
would have taken up with him. I told 
you you were softies; that you’d gone 
romantic. And, by Jove, intelligent. 


You Tell Us - 


(Continued from page 17) 


Mildred. I don’t know why she was 
chosen for the principal feminine role, 
when it could have been played ever 
so much better by any number of other 
actresses. She seemed very unnatural 
throughout the entire picture. 

Leslie Howard was fine, also Frances 
Dee, but as far as good entertainment 
I would rate the picture in the D 
class.—Mrs. Louis C. Kline, 12 Beverly 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


It must have been just a personal reac- 
tion, Mrs. Kline, because in general the 
picture has won high praise. 


Whither Jackie? 


ACKIE COOPER is destined! For 
what? To become one of the great- 


est box-office hits ever (if he isn’t al- 
ready). After seeing his wistful por- 
trayal of Jim Hawkins, one cannot 
doubt his unique and winning person- 
ality. The last scene—remember— 
where he pleaded with Long John Sil- 
ver to go straight—just reaches right 
into your heart. Now, doesn’t it? 
And thank you, NEw Movis, for se- 
curing that excellent picture of “Treas- 
ure Island” in the making. It, too, 


was unusual.—Mary Louise Dellinger, 


916 North Front Street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 
Although it sounds like bad _ verse. 


Cooper is a trouper. Watch him in “Peck’s 
Bad Boy.” . 
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JUST LISTEN TO ME 
IE YOU WANT TO 
KNOW HOW EXCITING 
CHRISTMAS CAN BE / 


BELIEVE me, a dop sure gets 
pretty wise about a lot of 
For the 
Tommy’s mother settled the prob- 


things. instance, way 
lem of extra money for Christmas. 
What do you suppose she did! Sold 
subscriptions to Tiny Tower—that 


She 


knew how eagerly Tommy waited 


magazine children like so well. 


for each issue, and figured it ought 
to be a best seller. 


> 


“Tt’s a cinch, Boots,” she told me. 


“Why, everyone who Tiny 


Tower simply loves it and, of course, 


SEES 


almost every mother and father 
wants to order a subscription for 
the children’s Christmas present. It 
sure solves the gift problem for 
uncles and aunts, too. It’s always 
pleasant and profitable to sell Tiny 
Tower subscriptions but right now, 
with Christmas 


especially good time. 


coming, it’s an 
Tiny Tower 
pays a generous commission so we 
can buy lots of extras this year. 
It’s amazing how it adds up to real 
money!” 


Subscriptions to Tiny Tower 
are easy and profitable to sell. 
For details about how you 
can increase your income, 
write to 


Olive Reid 
Tiny Tower MAGAZINE 


55 Fifth Avenue . .. New York, N. Y. 


You Tell Us 


Movie Arithmetic 


ANET GAYNOR plus Some Pep 

William Powell minus Myrna Loy 

Jean Parker plus Stardom 

Johnny Weissmuller minus 
Roles. 

Ralph Bellamy plus Better Roles 

Constance Bennett minus Aloofness 

Carole Lombard plus long Vacation 

Lupe Velez minus Screaming 

James Dunn plus More Pictures.— 
Jeanne Haynes, 25 Birch Street, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


Make your own 
Jeanne’s version. 


Tarzan 


sums. This is just 


Try it yourself! 


Photographs 


WENT to see “Riptide” because 

Herbert Marshall is one of the finest 
actors I have ever seen, but in this 
picture Norma Shearer’s brillant per- 
formance banished even his to ob- 
security. This was the first time I have 
seen her, but she was so compelling 
and so radiantly beautiful that I shall 
never miss another of her pictures. 

I have, for some time, gone to all 
of the best pictures, but I did not see 
any of Norma Shearer’s, because I re- 
fused to believe that she could act. 
How had I formed this advance opin- 
ion? Just as everyone else must— 
by her photographs. I believe they 
are seriously undermining her popu- 
larity, and I am sure she is too intelli- 
gent to choose those poses for herself. 
Look at them! Always the same 
vacuous smile which is not like her. 
Often her hands are touching her face 
in a meaningless gesture. Usually in 
these pictures she is sitting, but 
whether sitting or standing, she looks 
as eternally quiescent as a bisque doll, 
which, considering her vivid portrayal 
of Lady Rexford, is ridiculous. 

I admit that even in these photo- 
graphs she is beautiful, but they are 
misleading and therefore damaging. 
She should appear in more dramatic 
poses that would reveal the intensity 
of her nature.—Ruth Kerber, 52 Inca 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The stars O.K. all portraits made by 
the studio photographers. Norma must 
like her poses. 

(Please turn to page 102) 


TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS 


With the aid of our New Method Circulars you 
can make these gifts especially chosen to please 
the younger boys and girls. Here they are: 


De.345—Play reins made of heavy cotton fabric 
trimmed with bells. 

De.346—Directions for making new and attrac- 
tive wrappings from cellophane. 

De.347—Little girl’s work apron trimmed with 
simple embroidery. 

De.348—Diagrams and directions for making 
Christmas bags for nuts and candies. 

De.349—Full directions for making the new 
snapper cellophane packages. 

De.350—Small clown made from crochet cotton. 

De.351—Toy bunny made from bath toweling 
stuffed with cotton. 

De.352—Directions for making a Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood costume for a doll of any size. 

De.353—Diagram pattern for doll’s raincoat 
made from discarded rubber cape. 

De.354—Ballet dancer made from crochet cotton. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care of NEW 
MOVIE Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., enclosing 4 cents for one circular, 10 cents 
for 3 circulars, or 15 cents for all ten. Be sure to 
indicate which circulars you want by the numbers 


given in the accompanying descriptions. 
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GOING on THIRTY and 
Worried about GRAY HAIR 


Keep your age your own secret. No one 
under 70 need show a spear of gray. Will 
you be out-smarted by women your own 
age or “‘let out” of your job for some one 
younger only in appearance? 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
keeps it youthful, natural looking, soft and 
lustrous; easy to use without instruction in 
hygienicprivacy AT HOME. Harmless, odor- 
less, greaseless, will not rub off nor interfere 
with curling. Once you’ve got the shade you 
wish a few occasional touches keep a uni- 


form color. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 
i-—-———: FREE SAMPLE ————— . 
| BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. T.M.24 | 
| 79 Sudbury Street, Bostoa, Mass. 
| Send for FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 
EEO Ona nad HBO SS cc ERC S GE Oe AAI esis = 
SUreehy arr ict ie yaeneveranns cre Oe Nee te ene ate eters io eteNontiar i sas ope I 
| Gli tie eee ee atarerte ere SERGE. eee I 
[ee ORIGINAL COLOR OF HAIR | 
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INSTANTLY CLEANS POTS“AND PANS 
Le) “And cleans ‘em right—sparkling, bright” 
ue ~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide—- 
“Double the Wear, where the Wear comes” 


Ulways Attract 


The women you most admire, and perhaps 
envy, prize their beauty and guard it. Their 
lustrous eyes and clear skin are the result of 
daily care. Above all else, these women keep 
their systems free of the poisons of constipa- 
tion. Thousands of such women find Dr. 
Edwards Olive Tablets a matchless correct- 
ive. Madeof pure vegetableingredients. Know 
them by their olive color. They are a safe sub- 
stitute for dangerous calomel. Not habit- 
forming. All druggists, 15c, 30c and 60c. 
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SWEETENS 
STOMACH 


fF N T LY INersooe 


WEIN EEE \NOo sopA 


Delightful Mint 
Relieves Gas.. 
Heartburn..Sour 
Stomach. .Quick 
Relief for Millions 


HYSICIANS have 

warned against treat- 
ing acid indigestion 
with harsh, raw alkalies—the tumbler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble alkalies, 
taken in excess, may turn the stomach juices 
into an unnatural alkaline condition—actually 
arresting digestion! 

TUMS free you from this danger. They act 
as an acid “‘buffer.’’ The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gently—just enough of 
the antacid compound is released to counteract 
over-acidity. When your heartburn or sour 
stomach is corrected—the balance passes on 
inert and undissolved, without affecting the 
blood or kidneys. 3 

Try TUMS. Munch 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, effective 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 10c 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifully de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing 
t#0A.H.LEWIS CO., Dept 36TMMS5t. Louis, Mo. 


Ni 
S FOR THE TUMMY_ 
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TUMS ARE. 
ANTACID... 
NOTALAXATIVE 5 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable NR 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 


A neat job instantly. No dam- 


age to woodwork. No tools 
needed. Set of eight colored 
ee See clips to match your cords,10c. 


Ub Ree ae wootworTH’s 


QUICK. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


IRONINGS 


NO STICKING—NO SCORCHING 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticity andthatfreshnew 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
andshirts. Youriron fairly glides, 
A wonderful invention. Sendnow, Ra : 


THANK YOU-----=---, 


i 
1 THE HUBINGER CO., No.796, Keokuk, Ia. I 


TRY THIS 


STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 


I Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, : 
: and “‘That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” I 
I I 
I Soneececeens eonccesevevasesoesaueeessscsevesonescccensessesesescssseseesssseceesees. seseecsessccsee | 
1 I 
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You Tell Us 


(Continued from page 101) 


Flatterer! 


HIS letter is to be one purely of 

criticism. That’s what you ask for 
and that’s what I shall give you. 

Let’s see now—here’s a copy of the 
May issue. Hmmm, nothing to criticize 
here. I remember that issue as very 
good. Ill have a look at this June 
issue. Maybe I can find something not 
just right here to kick about. The 
departments? Nope, I don’t see how 
we could do without any of them. 
What’s this? “How to Hold a Hus- 
band 3,000 Miles Away,” by Grace 
Kingsley. Gosh, that was a good story, 
guess I’ll just read it again. (Some 
time later.) Well, that sure is a fine 
piece of writing, but it’s time to get 
hubby’s supper now. Then those July, 
August and September issues. Every- 
thing fine. Well, anyway, trying to find 
something to knock in NEw MovIE is 
like trying to find a needle in a hay- 
stack so I guess JI’ll just mail this let- 
ter the way it is—Mrs. A. M. Fortsche, 
85 Pine Street, Bogota, New Jersey. 


Were blushing -way down into our 


collar. 


Assured, Yet Wistful! 


[RU EEaS to a young lady who worked 
herself up from extra to star by 
industry and perseverance—Frances 
Dee. 

Known only for colorless ingenue 
roles, she first showed promise as the 
temptress in “An American Tragedy.” 

Since then she has gained steadily 
in poise and dramatic ability. Her 
acting in “The Silver Cord,” “Little 
Women,” “Finishing School,” and the 
recently released “Of Human Bond- 
age’ was excellent. She has an as- 
surance and yet an appealing wistful- 
ness tremendously effective. 

Keep her from cheapening, run-of- 
the-mill roles that often befall popular 
and brilliant actresses—W. L. Kring, 
506 W. Main St., Clinton, Illinois. 


Motherhood will no doubt bring even 
richer maturity to her roles, too. 


Holding the Public 


ET’S have more of Dolores Del 

Rio, the actress who really knows 

how to act. She is beautiful, dresses 

stunningly, and has a real talent for 
acting. 

Who on the screen could take her 
part in “Wonder Bar” as well as she? 
Her actions, her very movements, 
could not help but grip you. 

Who on the screen would have the 
poise, dignity, and ability to dance, as 
well as the talent to dance, as she did 
in “Flying Down to Rio.” “No one” 
is the answer. 

Dolores Del Rio holds her public; 
so let’s see more of her.—Mildred Mar- 
quess, 5251 Linden Heights Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


We wish you could meet Dolores off the 
screen, Mildred. She is twice as beauti- 
ful. And watch her in “Madame Du 
Barry.” 


A Housewife Is Glorified 


T last I’m in the movies! When 
my evening paper came I turned 
to the amusement section and there it 
was—in big black type—“Housewife!” 
Needless to say I stacked the supper 
dishes and rushed to the theater, and 


here is what I saw. Ann Dvorak and 
George Brent are married and live in 
a little white cottage (even as my hus- 
band and I). George is an advertising 
man and smart, and both he and Ann 
work hard to make that pay check 
cover everything—but I won’t tell you 
any more, for of course you'll want to 
see it! 

How I’ve always hated that word 
“Housewife” but now that the movies 
have sort of glorified it—I think I can 
bear to sign myself just another 
“Housewife.”—Mrs. Charles Coles, 514 
North Nevada Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 


And don’t forget our mothers, too, were 
“just housewives.” 


A Little Thing 


Viou may not think this is very 
important, but it is one of the 
many little things that brings NEw 
Movigz unending popularity. I have 
noticed that at the end of articles 
that are continued on another page is 
the polite expression “Please turn to 
Page 73,” or “52,” for example. It is 
most annoying to be constantly con- 
fronted by the gruff “Cont’d on Page 
87” one finds in reading cheaper mag- 
azines. 

This is one of the little things that 
makes me a NEw MoviE “Fan” who is 
reminded of the saying “Service With 
a Smile.’—Mrs. Fannie Lieblick, 124 
South Graham Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvamia. 


Thank you, Mrs. Lieblick. 


Chosen Friends 


E ever I were to go.to Hollywood, 
I’d love to meet: 

1. Shirley Temple—she’s so sweet. 

2. James Dunn—he has such fine 
acting ability. 

3. Ruby Keeler—because she’s Al 
Jolson’s wife, and my favorite actress. 

4. Carl Brisson—my, what a voice! 

5. Alice Faye—what about another 
musical? 

6. Jack Oakie—my “funny man” of 
the screen.—Dorothy Troppmann, 3 
Mack Road, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


We wish you could meet them, Dorothy. 


Raft as Ivanhoe? 


ITH “costume” pictures again 

the vogue, there is a pet novel of 
mine that I have often marveled why 
some producer has not long _ since 
filmed. 

It is Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” There 
is drama and love, adventure and 
heroism—all the elements of romance 
and suspense that combine to make an 
outstanding picture. It would be a 
“natural,’ with the added knowledge 
that the story of Ivanhoe is already. 
familiar to many Americans through 
its use as a textbook in the public 
schools of many States. 

With George Raft playing the part 
of the gallant Ivanhoe, and some 
equally glamorous star cast as the 
lovely Rowena—the box office will 
supply the right answer!—Jasper B. 
Sinclair, 318 20th Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


One of these cycles of costume pic- 
tures will bring you Ivanhoe, some day, 
sure as shooting. 
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Love 


(Continued from page 


sacred thing. You have to grow older 
even to know what that means.” 
We all think of Polly Moran as a 


comedienne. On the screen she is. 
After hours, she is not. She is a 
mother like Henrietta Crosman. Her 


son is adopted, true, but she lavishes 
upon him all the love of a real mother. 
Few know it, but it is for this boy’s 
sake — his future — that Polly works 
under the glaring studio lights. 

Polly’s philosophy of love reveals 
her to. you in an unusual light, as a 
woman deeply wounded and more than 
a little bitter. She looks at love wist- 
fully, from outside the window, as it 
were. “I often wonder why ‘people 
talk so much about it,’ she muses 
sadly. “It strikes me this love busi- 
ness causes more misery than anything 
else. When you give your love to 
somebody you just open yourself up 
wide and tell them to go ahead and 
hurt you.” Is there some untold story 
in Polly’s life — some bitter remem- 
brance, which we do not know—that 
leads her to talk in such vein? 

“Of course,” she goes on, “you can 
say people are unhappier when they’re 
not in love than they are when the 
are. But love to me is something like 
mumps or measles. Nearly everybody 
wants to catch it, and nearly every- 
body does catch it, at some time or 
other,—and then, as soon as they’ve 
got it, they can’t get rid of it fast 
enough. Measles! That’s what love is 
to me.” 

She’s trying to make a wisecrack 
out of it, of course, but under the sur- 
face she’s in earnest. Contrast her 
notion, now, with that of May Robson. 
Born in Australia, the daughter of a 
captain in the Royal Navy, as a young 
girl May traveled constantly, living in 
London, Paris, Brussels, half the capi- 
tals of the world. At one and the same 
time she fell violently in love and be- 
came aware of her overpowering am- 
bition to go on the stage. Cireum- 
stances were such that she was faced 
with a choice as dramatic as any ever 
offered her as the heroine of a play— 
she could have one but not both; she 
had to give up either marriage or the 
stage. She gave up—Love. With this 
history behind her, what does May 
Robson think of it? 

“Love?” she asks. “What do you 
mean by the word? You have to be 
eareful of that, first. There’s the in- 
fatuation of a boy and -girl—there’s 
the calm love between husband and 
wife—there’s the love of friend and 
friend 

“T’ll tell you what it means to me. 
In the theater, when somebody puts 
up money to finance a show, we say 
that the show has ‘backing.’ The boy 
and the girl, the husband and wife, the 
two friends—their affection, for one 
another gives them an understanding 
companion, a helper, a ‘backer.’ Love, 
whatever kind it is, to me is backing. 
The main thing love can give us is 
that; when we have it, we are no 
longer alone in the world. Each of us 
lives alone and dies alone, in the final 
analysis; but sometimes we find along 
our path someone to walk with us part 
of the way. This, I think, is what 
love is. It is a wall of friendship, 
against which we can lean our weary 
backs and face the world with 
bravery.” 


34) 


Yet this is the gallant woman who, 
in her own youth, relinquished her first 
love for her career. Again comes the 
note of self-sacrifice—stealing happi- 
ness from yourself, in order to convey 
it to others. 

Stealing? 

“Love made me steal at the age of 
seven,” recounts Louise Dresser. 

No one can see Louise in a picture 
without coming away with a warm 
feeling for her in his heart. In her 
gentle, fine face there is an ineffable 
sweetness which seems to reach out to 
us all. And when you know her phil- 
osophy of love—which happens also to 
be her philosophy of life—you can un- 
derstand why. Love, to Louise Dresser, 
means giving, giving, giving till there 
is no more to give. 

“Yes, love made me a thief,’ she 
goes on—“love for a little friend in 
Evansville, Indiana, the son of Jesse 
Walker, our banker. I stole a beauti- 
ful silk handkerchief from my father, 
to give to my little friend, because his 
father had died. 

“T have been giving to those I love, 
all my life, and so long as I live I will 
go on doing it. There is not a woman 
alive who has been more sheltered by 
love than I—the love of my husband, 
my mother, my brother, my friends 
and, greatest of all, the love of God— 
God who made the love of all the 
others possible. I have not been 
spoiled by it, I know, for those who 
love me are my harshest critics. But 
you may ask me what love has taught 
me and I will tell you that it has 
taught me how to live.” And that is 
everything. 


pee Helen Wesley says much the 
same thing in other words. “When 
you are young, you believe love is the 
greatest thing in the world. When 
you are older, you sometimes think it 
is the cruelest trick life can play on 
you,” she says. “But no matter how 
time may change your opinion, as you 
grow with experience, life without a 
great love is not life at all. No matter 
how one suffers for it, the thrill and 
the supreme happiness to be derived 
from it are worth all they may cost. 

“Life, without love, is simply an 
animal existence. Even as we grow 
older, we realize that love is the ‘high 
spot’ of living, no matter what price 
must be paid for it.” 

You know what Marie Dressler 
thought of love. To her it was some- 
thing between friendship and a warm 
glow which she felt toward all of her 
fellow men. How she slaved to make 
us happy through the medium of pic- 
tures is an old story. As to the other 
half of her feeling, the incident which 
best reveals her point of view there 
was her leaving such a generous por- 
tion of her fortune to the two old ser- 
vants who had served her, in loyalty 
and devotion, for so many years. That 
kind of devotion, to Marie, was the 
greatest love of all. 

Marie . . . And another one who is 
gone from our midst, too. Do you re- 
member that grand old actress, Louise 
Closser Hale? Her small fortune went 
to charity upon her death. And she 
requested friends, instead of placing 
flowers on her grave, to spend that 
money, too, on charity. One of the 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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stocking. Worn Waterproof. flexible Skintex 
invisibly. Donot come off Hideblemishes covering. 
inthe bath. on the feet. 


You never tried anything so wonderful for 
your feet as the New De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads! The way they instantly relieve pain 
and quickly loosen and re- 
move corns and callouses; 
the protection they give 
from shoe friction and pres- 
sure that cause corns, cal- 
louses, bunions, sore toes 
and blisters—will delight 
you. But that isn’t all! 


NEW FEATURES 


These soothing, healing 
pads have the marvelous 
new flexible, flesh color 
Skintex covering of exquisite 
softness for greater ease and 
comfort, which also hides 
foot blemishes and makes 
them invisible under sheer hose. 
They are waterproof, don’t come 
off in the bath or stick to the 
stocking. Easily doubled in value, 
yet cost no morethan before! By 
all means try them. Sold every- 
where. Get a box today. 

FLESH COLOR 


NEWA- Ze WATERPROOF 


Dr’ Scholls 


CALLOUSES 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the™ pain is gone! 


BACKACHES 


CAUSED BY 


MOTHERHOOD 


Those months before baby comes 
put such a heavy strain on mother’s 
muscles, that she frequently suffers 
for years. 

Alleock’s Porous Plasters do won- 
ders for such backaches. They draw 
the blood to the painful spot— 
whether it be on the back, sides, 
legs, arms or shoulder. This has a warm, stimulat- 
ing effect, and the pain soon vanishes. It takes 
only 2 seconds to put on an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster, and it feels as good as a $2 massage 
treatment. 

Don’t take anything but Allcock’s Plasters. 
They’re best because they bring quickest relief. 
Easy to apply. Over 5 million people have used 
Allcock’s, the original porous plaster. They stay on 
longer.Al] druggists sell Allcock’s Plasters—only 25c. 


PERFUME 


To Match YOUR Type and 
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Personality 


Which Screen Star 
is YOUR Type? 


Gerly, celebrated Parfu- 
meur has perfume-typed 
the famousStars of stage 
andscreen and nowoffers 
these personal perfume 
creations to glorifyYOUR 
loveliness as it does 
theirs. 

Gerly discovered 11 dif- 
ferent types and person- 
alities in which all Stars, as 
well as every American wo- 
man could be included. Then 
France was searched for its i 
rarest oils and perfume ingredients. These were combined 
and blended by the genius of master Parfumeurs to develop 
the perfect fragrance for each type. 

Your 10¢ store is now displaying these intriguing Gerly 
French Perfumes created expressly for the famous screen 
Stars listed below. From these you ean choose 
the correct fragrance to match your own 
particular type. If your favorite chain store 
cannot supply you, mail the coupon today. 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
M-G-M Star 


HOWE CO. Inc. of Calif. 
728 South Hill, Los Angeles, Dept. 13 
Please send me introductory vial of Gerly French 
Perfume created for Screen Stars listed below. I 
enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for each type checked. 
() Joan Crawford, Brunette ( ) Jean Harlow, 
Platinum ( ) Thelma Todd, Blonde ( ) Claudette 
- Colbert, Brunette ( )MyrnaLoy, Auburn ( )Anita 
Page, Blonde ( ) Mary Astor, Auburn ( ) Leila Hyams, Blonde. 


FREE OFFER . ..send snapshot with order, and state color of 
hair, complexion and eyes for your special FREE Perfume Analysis. 


Name 


Addres — 


FEEDING THE BABY 


correctly is one of the most important steps in 
building sound health. Send 10c for feeding 
directions and recipes to Rita Calhoun, Tower 
Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“I’m Having a Coming Out 
Party .... for the Hidden 
Beauty of My Hair’’.... 


*"Tused to wash my hair with any old soap. Treated it like a step_ 
child, as though it didn’t belong to me. But not since that first 
shampoo with Marchand’s NEW Castile Shampoo. That was a 
grand coming out party for my hair—for the real hidden beauty in 
mage 

Why is her hair lovelier, softer than ever before? Because now she 
uses the shampoo that RINSES COMPLETELY—Marchand's 
Castile Shampoo. Marchand’s leaves the hair shining clean— 
glowing with a natural color and lustre, easy to comb or rearrange 
into your wave. More shampoo per bottle. Cleanses all shades of 
hair, will not lighteu hair. Only 35c. Ask your druggist for 
MARCHAND'S CASTILE SHAMPOO. Marchand Co., 251 W. 
rgth St., N. Y. C. 
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Love 


(Continued from page 103) 


last things she did before she passed 
on was to speak of young love to a 
friend. 

“T see it just backwards,” she said. 
“To lose love is often the best thing 
that can happen to you. Girls think 
their lives are ruined forever when 
they get jilted. If they could only 
know! To be thrown over, in a love 
affair, knocks the silliness out of you. 
It teaches you that your wonderful, 
priceless beauty and charm aren’t the 
only things on the map. Vain little 
creatures simpering at themselves in 
mirrors, thinking their own romances 
are the most important things to of- 
fer the human race—a lot of girls 
need a good shaking! Think of all the 
suffering souls in hospitals. Think of 
all the tragedies, the cruelties, the 
injustices in life which still need to be 
stamped out! Anything that can teach 
a girl something of reality and her 
own place in the universe, as opposed 


to romantic and selfish notions, is all 
to the good!” 

Louise Closser Hale, too, had 
learned before she died that there was 
a higher type of devotion than the 
sentimental love of which we make so 
much in our popular songs. 

Different indeed is the attitude of 
these older women of Hollywood! They 
have seen so much of life—and not 
one of them, not a single one, thinks 
of love in terms of the conventional 
June moon and roses. Is it only be- 
cause they are older? Or is it be- 
cause their long experience has taught 
them the truth? And, if that is it, 
then is the truth too unpleasant for 
all the lovelorn ones that write in to 
the younger actresses like Joan and 
Janet? The truth hurts, maybe! 

Agree with these older players you 
may not—but you have to admit that 
what they say is pungent, wise, and 
startlingly different. 


Time Out to Play 


(Continued from page 53) 


me when we were little, and carried 
her to the dining-room to supervise the 
dispensing of the hors d’oeuvres. 

Whereupon Virginia Bruce declared 
she was going out and sprain an ankle, 
and Gloria Swanson said she was jeal- 
ous. 

Colleen Moore, seen about very little 
socially these days, was present, and 
wore a black silk taffeta gown trimmed 
with real lace that set every feminine 
heart a-quiver with envy, and caused 
every man to take a second and third 
look. ? 

The party was in honor of Carey 
Wilson’s sister, Helen, and of course 
Carey and his wife, Carmelita Ger- 
aghty, were present. Carmelita said 
she and Carey had been trying to catch 
up on their honeymooning, but Carey 
was so busy they didn’t really think 
they would be able to do so until next 
Spring, when they may go to Europe. 


(Obie HOOVER was really a mar- 
tyr, the night of his party. His leg 
was paining him terribly; but he brave- 
ly sat out the party, or rather reclined 
it out, lying on a chaise longue in the 
living-room, while the youngsters 
cavorted around him. 

Of course there was the consolation 
of the ladies, including such fair ones 
as Toby Wing, Gwynn Pickford (Mary 
Pickford’s niece), Charlotte Henry, 
Jacqueline Wells, Mary Blackford, and 
goodness knows how many more, who 
clustered about his temporary couch. 
And then the boys, especially Jackie 
Coogan and William Janney, brought 
him all the inside information about 
the latest sports news. 
ae Janney brought Gwynn Pick- 
ord. 

Dick Winslow brought three girls. 

“I came with three girls,’”’ said Dick, 
when we inquired, “Anne Shirley, Jac- 
queline Wells, and another girl whose 
name I don’t know. I’ve got to find it 
out!” But we never did learn. And 
maybe he didn’t either! 

By the way, Gwynn Pickford doesn’t 
look a bit Pickfordish. She is a lovely 
thing, though—very tall, slim, quiet 


and wearing a real air of distinction. 
She has big, soulful brown eyes—and 
yet she doesn’t want to take them into 
pictures. 


Jackie Coogan brought Toby Wing, 


and was very, very attentive. In fact, 
Jackie blushes every time Toby is men- 
tioned. Having known Jackie since he 
was a little boy in kilts, I ventured to 
ask him if he was engaged to Toby, but 
he only murmured something, blushing, 
that sounded like, “I wish I knew!” 

I’m sure that Jackie and Jackie’s par- 
ents feel he is too young to think of 
being engaged. But after all a fellow 
can’t help his heart beating hard when 
a certain girl is around, can he? 

Jackie is still a school boy now enter- 
ing the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Young Coogan—he’s twenty now!—is 
the champion swimmer and captain of 
his college swimming team. He is the 
most beautiful swimmer I’ve ever seen, 
graceful and easy, as though the water 
were his natural element. He swam, 
along with Bill Janney, Robin Ansley 
and Dick Winslow, out in the swim- 
ming pool, though it was very cool. 

One incident—probably the partici- 
pants call it an accident!—marred the 
party—or made it, according to your 
view. There is a lily pond just outside 
the door of the Hoover home, giving on 
the patio. The pond was full right to 
the brim, and not being very well 
lighted was mistaken by Carlyle Moore 
and Alexander Leftwich for a part of 
the walk. Plunk! They stepped grace- 
fully right into it. 


How lucky was one fan! He is 
Howard Erb; has been a Louise 
Fazenda fan for years, and Louise has 
been showing him Hollywood! Imagine 
now how envious all the fans will be 
when they hear that! 

Louise was escorted by Howard, who 
had just arrived in Hollywood from the 
East, to the brilliant party which Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson gave for 
the New York Theatre Guild members 
now in Hollywood. 

And not only that; but Mr. Erb 
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Time Out to Play 


met Jean Robinson, Mrs. Robinson’s 
lovely eighteen-year-old daughter, and 
was he thrilled! Even more, probably, 
than at meeting those famous Theater 
Guild members, including Helen West- 
ley, Laura Hope Crewes, Philip Moeller, 
Theresa Helburn, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Travers. 

Certainly those Theatre Guild mem- 
bers must have felt at home, since they 
met so many former New Yorkers, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Craven, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Morgan, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Mr. and Mrs. Lew Fields, Edgar 
Allan Woolf and others. 


12 looks as though salons for the ex- 
change of wit and wisdom, some- 
thing like those of the old Parisian 
days, are about to be established in 
Hollywood, by a few of the more bril- 
liant, at least. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lachman are 
famous for gathering together noted 
artists, writers, scientists, from every 
land, and there at their beautiful home 
you will hear the cleverest and most 
interesting talk. 

A party was given recently in honor 
of Rudolf Mate, famous sculptor, Ketti 
Gallian, the new Fox star, and Maurice 
Chevalier. If your department of the 
interior is of the international sort 
which welcomes foreign foods, you 
would of course have selected the delec- 
table Chinese food which was served 
along with the American dishes. 

The Chinese menu included egga 
fa-yong, chop suey of the chicken 
variety, bamboo sprouts, li-chee nuts 
and many other delicacies. And among 
those who went Chinese, so far as food 
was concerned, were Ketti, Roszika 
Dolly, Grace LaRue, Gloria Swanson, 
Herbert Marshall, Vera Engel, Ivan 
Lebedeff, Billie Burke, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Leila Hyams, Miriam Hopkins, 
Verree Teasdale and husband Adolphe 
Menjou, Jesse Lasky and others. 

The party was a surprise party so 
far as the guests of honor were 
concerned. 

And Ketti Gallian, who is the most 
conservative young lady in the world, 
was herself surprised! Instead of the 
regulation evening dress, thinking the 
party was merely a dinner affair with 
a few guests, wore black velvet pa- 
jamas, very fetching. But she was en- 
tirely comforted when Berta Singer- 
man, famous Argentine and European 
chanteuse, declared that “we don’t wear 
pajamas very much in my country, but 
I mean to buy some just like yours.” 


See parties are the latest form 
of amusement to be hit upon in 
Hollywood. 

Doris Kenyon gave the first one. 
Strings were placed all over her big 
garden, and at opposite ends were 
guests and prizes. Most of the prizes 
were little mechanical toy animals, 
very amusing. But two major prizes 
were an ash tray set and a cocktail 
shaker, won respectively by Nelson 
Eddy, and by Valentine Parera, who is 
married to Grace Moore, you know. 
Grace’s and Valentine’s strings became 
entangled, by the way, and Grace 
thought she had won the prize, until it 
was shown that it was Valentine’s 
trophy. He tried to whisk the strings 
around, but it was no use. Grace gen- 
erously made him take the shaker. 


That wasn’t the only novelty of the 
party, either. For, at the finish, when 
everybody had found the end of his 
string, part of the spider web motif, 
and had taken off the little mechanical 
toy animal at the end, the animals were 
raced. Despite the fact that they had 
been pulled and hauled a good deal in 
the course of the hunt, they performed 
manfully, and Grace Moore’s animal, 
which turned out to be a woggle bug, 
won the race! 


(CHESTER MORRIS loves gay sweat- 
ers and occasionally hectic ties. 
Bob Montgomery, who is a great friend 
of his, is always kidding him about his 
taste in these matters. 

The Montgomerys were having a 
little cocktail party the other Sunday, 
and Bob’ exclaimed to Chester, 
“Nothing would surprise me that you’d 
do along that line.’’ 

“Bet you five dollars,” said Chester. 

“Okay,” said Bob. 

The next Sunday the Morrises enter- 
tained. Bob caught sight of Chester’s 
feet, and let out a yell. Chester was 
wearing sandals—and his _ toe-nails 
were pedicured a bright red! Bob paid 
the five. 


[pome Joey Ray and Mrs. Lew Fields 
have birthdays the same day, and 
what could be sweeter than that they 
should hold a party together? 

So that’s what was done. Lew Fields 
really did the planning. 

Joey Ray brought Marion Marsh. 
They are quite devoted these days. 

Together they had bought a present 
for Mrs. Fields—a handsome vase. 
And Mrs. Fields gave a handsome vase 
to Joey for his apartment. Mrs. 
Fields’ vase was filled with flowers. 

Maurice Chevalier and Pat Paterson 
were both there, and Pat, now a motion 
picture widow, because her husband, 
Charles Boyer, had to leave her to make 
a picture in Paris, spent the hours 
talking with Maurice, who is a great 
friend of Boyer’s. 

Maurice sang, and so did Joey Ray, 
and Sigmund Romberg played the 
piano. Eddie Robinson gave a reading. 

Looked as though a new romance 
budded there—between George Mor- 
gan, Frank Morgan’s son, and pretty 
Jean Robinson, daughter of Mrs. Eddie 
Robinson. 


KNITTING parties may become pop- 
ular. June Knight had one the 
other day. 

All the girl friends there were knit- 
ting sweaters for the boy friends. June 
knitted for Paul Ames. 

Sally Eilers knitted for husband 
Harry Joe Brown. Toby Wing was 
working on a yellow sweater for Jackie 
Coogan. And Alice White twiddled a 
red sweater for Cy Bartlett. 

The party happened at June’s beach 
house at Santa Monica. And by the 
way, do you know it is no longer au 
fait for a lady who gives a swimming 
party to confine herself to one bathing 
suit ? 

June changed hers three times during 
the afternoon, for of course the girls 
couldn’t be so near the sea without 
taking a dip once or twice. 

But thirstless bathing suits are also 
in style, and the last suit June donned, 
a rose colored one with silver anchors 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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Carly morn till late at night 
GAG polish Us always night 


F-O polish...a real joy 
for every girl...in five becoming shades 
... applies evenly and has lasting luster 


At all toc stores... Cuticle Remover 
...Creme Polish... Polish Remover 


Oily Polish Remover... 
Ft. Orange Chemical Co., Albany, N.Y. 


CREAMS 
10¢ Each 


| Gottschalk 
1 Announces 

4 oe oNEW 
z cleaning and 


scourin 
device 


BRONZE 
BALL 


4| Specially designed for housewives who demand 
4} alargercleaner. Made of same high-grade 
l4| bronze alloy asthe original, sanitary Metal 
l4| Sponge, Hand-L-Mop and Kitchen Jewel. The 
l4| Bronze Ball cleans and scours utensils quickly 
4} and easily without scratching. Cannot rust or 
4| corrode; is quickly cleansed with hot water. 
» 

S| On sale at five and ten cent stores, hardware 
‘S| and department stores; or direct for ten cents. 
4; METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
4 Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street, Philadelphia 
> 
b 
> 
> 
> 
- 


Made by the manufacturers of 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 
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Time Out to Play 


at the shoulder strap fastenings back 
and front, June admitted she always 
had dry cleaned! 


WE have different ways of remem- 
bering our loved ones. Most peo- 
ple wouldn’t dream of giving a party 
in memory of one who had passed 
away. But Edmund Lowe knew that 
his wife, Lilyan Tashman, queen of 
hostesses, would have loved such a 
party. And so he invited a few guests, 
who had been warm friends of Lilyan’s, 
to his house at Malibu Beach. 

Among others were William Haines, 
Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, Jetta Gou- 
dal, Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Gibbons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warner Baxter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor McLaglen, and many well known 
socialites of Los Angeles and Beverly 
Hills. 


ple PENNER was giving a party at 
La Golandrina Cafe, in the quaint 
Olvera Street, Los Angeles. Dick 
Arlen asked him to sing. He gra- 
ciously complied. 

But Joe, being a newcomer to the 
town, didn’t know about that little 
donkey belonging to the cafe, used for 
festivals and such, which was standing 
in its little stall just outside. 

Joe sang, “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling,’ very sweetly. And just 
as the echoes were dying away, and 
all was silence, the donkey began his 
song! There was double applause. 


AYBE you believe in hunches and 

then again maybe you don’t. 
Heather Angel, Ralph Forbes and his 
mother, Mary Forbes, all do now. 

You see Ralph popped the question 
to Heather rather suddenly, one eve- 
ning. Heather said yes, and then na- 
turally Ralph thought of a ring. He 
telephoned his mother, telling her the 
good news, and mentioning the fact 
that he wanted to put a ring on 
Heather’s finger as soon as possible. 

Then it was Mary Forbes spoke up. 

“Why, I’ve got the very ring for 
her,’ she said, “the diamond and sap- 
phire one my mother gave me years 
ago. It’s a family heirloom. On a 
hunch I took it out of my safe deposit 
box this morning. Ill come right over 
with it.” 

She came and blessed the young 
couple. 


VEN if you’re in Hollywood you 
sometimes do as the Romans did. 
Carole Lombard’s Roman dinner was 
a case in point. The party was given 
in the garden, and a specially con- 
structed, low table was used, built in 
quadrangular form, with seats all 
around it on which guests reclined. 
They drank purple wine from goblets. 
A whole piglet was served with Walter 
Lang carving. 

That’s where we heard of the terrible 
time Maurice Chevalier had had at the 
Hollywood Bowl, the night before, when 
he went to listen to David Broekman’s 
“Harlem Heab’n.” 

In the box back of Chevalier was a 
genial gentleman who had imbibed too 
freely, and who, between wise cracks, 
kept falling asleep and bunting his head 
forward on Chevalier’s nice warm 
shoulder. At one side in a box were a 
foreign lady and gentleman. The lady 
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couldn’t read English, apparently, and 
the man spent all the time during the 
music reading to the lady from the 
program. So that, between the activi- 
ties of the denizens of the two boxes, 
poor Maurice hardly got a chance to 
listen to the music at all. 


WE met Virginia Bruce at Racquel 
Torres’ party. Virginia, we noted, 
was wearing a beautiful square-cut 
diamond, which looked new. 

But it wasn’t. It was the engage- 
ment ring which Jack Gilbert gave her. 
Atop of it was her wedding ring. 

“I always wear them, and I always 
shall,” said Virginia. “Now that 
doesn’t mean we are going to be recon- 
ciled. I don’t think we could be. All 


in who didn’t know who lived at the 
Crosby house. Bing was carolling 
lightly away rather late one night 
when said neighbors sent word for the 
crooner to cease his singing. The but- 
ler finally made it known that it was 
no less a person than Bing who was 
warbling, and in ten minutes came pro- 
fuse apologies from the neighbors and 
a devout request that their favorite 
tagio singer sing whenever he felt 
ike it. 


HERE AND THERE 


Clyde Cook went home the other 
night with one shoe well shined, and 
no shoe at all on the other foot. Clyde 
had gone down to La Golandrina Cafe, 
and had sung for the guests. A boot- 


Mae Marsh and her daughter, Mae Marsh Jr., with Frank Borzage and Douglass 


Montgomery. 


Little Mae is so like her mother, wouldn't it be interesting if she 


were given roles like those which made her mother famous? What do you think? 


the same there is tremendous sentiment 
attached to those ring's.” 


T isn’t every group of pupils that 

love their teacher. But those young 
players at Paramount do. And so, 
when their coach, Phyllis Lawton, and 
her mama gave a party for them, not 
one was absent nor tardy. 

Quite a flock of young romances were 
present, too. Randy Scott brought 
Clara Lou Sheridan, Jackie Coogan was 
there with Toby Wing, and Nydia 
Westman was with a young man from 
the outside whose name we didn’t learn. 

There were dancing and feasting in 
the patio. 


Rie CROSBY and Lanny Ross are 
both radio favorites. I should say 


so. Yet when they bend their vocal 


efforts incognito toward serenading 
young ladies, or just singing careless- 
like for their own amusement, some- 
thing always seems to happen. 

Thus when Lanny Ross recently 
serenaded Gertrude Michael beneath 
her apartment house window, the land- 
lady knocked on Miss Michael’s door, 
and requested the young lady to make 
the man desist. But when she found 
out the man was Lanny Ross, she went 
right out, brought him in and offered 
him a glass of her best wine, besides 
inviting him to play and sing for her 
in her parlor. 

As for Bing, some neighbors moved 
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black outside insisted on coming in and 
blacking Clyde’s boots for nothing. 
Then along came a fan and asked 
Clyde to autograph one of the shoes. 
Which of course Clyde obligingly did; 
at a preview of Joan Crawford’s pic- 
ture “Chained,” three hundred ardent 
fans crowded around Joan Crawford, 
asking for her autograph, but she 
speeded past them without complying. 
But Bette Davis, Dick Powell and ZaSu 
Pitts more than supplied the deficiency 
by signing all the books presented to 


them; Una Merkel had her “knocking . 


block” installed in her automobile. It 


is of walnut, and Una never fails to 


knock on it when by so doing she thinks 
she can ward off bad luck; Racquel 
Torres’ Sweetheart Party went wrong. 
She wrote to her lady guests, ‘Come 
and bring your sweethearts.” But 
Florine McKinney brought her mother, 
Virginia Pine came with her baby 
daughter, and Nydia Westman, Don 
Alvarado, and a few others came 
unattached. Marlene Dietrich loves 
music. She must, to make the climb 
she did the other night to the top row 
of seats at the Hollywood Bowl. Tom 


Brown’s latest gift to Anita Louise is. 


a bracelet, made of links, to which 
other links may be fastened above and 
below. Every time Anita gives a good 
performance, Tom adds a link to the 
bracelet. But supposing some time 
Anita thought she was good, but Tom 
didn’t. Ah, I see you get the idea. 
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Put an extra 


Special surprise 
in that 
Christmas 
stockings! 


Tiny Tower Magazine will be fun 


for small children all year long! 


ISTEN to the glad shouts of approval when the order subscriptions now for your children and for 
children find a copy of Tiny Tower topping off other boys and girls. A year’s subscription is only 


that Christmas stocking hung so hopefully the night $1.00—the biggest dollar’s worth of fun you can give 


! Ev e is full of fun: delightful stories ; : 
before ery pag = 8 pronles youngsters. A gay little greeting card from you will be 
by people who know just what the very young genera- 5 ; 

: sent to the children for whom you order Tiny Tower. 
tion wants, games, puzzles, magic, songs, rhymes, 


fig eiie end bile tamale. Tiny Vowerlbrisies co The Christmas number of Tiny Tower will be the 


much happiness that you will be glad this Christmas January issue which will be mailed just in time to 
eift keeps on coming every month! come down the chimney with Santa Claus. Use the 
To be sure Tiny Tower arrives in time for Christmas, coupon below to order subscriptions now. 
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TINY TOWER MAGAZINE. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
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ENJOYED 


TOBACCO EXPERTS ALL KNOW: 


© Camels are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos— 


ENERGY 
USED UP ?__ 


FURTHER REPORTS ON A BENEFIT 
BY CAMEL 


On this page are submitted the 
latest reports received from Camel 
smokers...real experiences of 
real people. Miss Helen Hicks, 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr., Shepard Bar- 
clay, Miss Eve Miller. Miss Miller 
has an exacting job asa New York 
department-store executive. She 
says: “I started to smoke Camels 


BRIDGE EXPERT. (below) 
“Smoking Camels helps concen- 
tration,” says Shepard Barclay. 
“T prefer Camels...I can smoke 
them steadily without jangled 
nerves. They're always mild!” 


SMOKERS 


because I appreciate mildness and 
delicacy of flavor. I found, too, 
that Camels give me a ‘lift’ when 
my energy is low—and Camels 
never upset my nerves.” 

Camels are milder—a matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos! Smoke 
them all you want. They never 
jangle your nerves. 
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TENNIS STAR. (above) 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr., says: 
“Camels restore my pep 
...take away that tired 
feeling...I can smoke 
all the Camels I want, 
for they don’t interfere 
with healthy nerves.” 


CHAMPION GOLFER. (above) Miss Helen 
Hicks says: “I can smoke Camels con- 
stantly without a sign of upset nerves.” 


Turkish and Domestic—than 
any other popular brand.?9 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Camels Costlier lobaccos never get on your Lewes! 


